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Indians are everywhere and nowhere in the US South. Cloaked by 
a rhetoric of disappearance after Indian Removal, actual southeastern 
tribal groups are largely invisible but immortalized in regional 
mythologies, genealogical lore, romanticized stereotypes, and unpro- 
nounceable place-names. These imaginary Indians compose an ideo- 
logical fiction inextricable from that of the South itself. Often framed 
as hindrances to the Cotton Kingdom, Indians were in fact active 
participants in the plantation economy and chattel slavery before and 
after Removal. Dialectical tropes of Indigeneity linger in the white 
southern imagination in order to both conceal and expose the tangle 
of land, labor, and race as formative, disruptive categories of being 
and meaning. This book is not, finally, about the recovery of the 
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and ambivalent functions, and the shattering implications of their 
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Introduction 
Once Removed: Genealogies of an Indian Imaginary 


Southern literature, at its best, is not about community but about 
moments of crisis and acts of contestation. 
— Patricia Yaeger, Dirt and Desire 


Societies are known by their victims. 
— Richard Drinnon, Facing West 


The mind of the South ... sits on piles of bones. 
— James Taylor Carson, “Cherokee Ghostings and the Haunted South” 


The South’s obsession with the Civil War is rivaled only by its obsession 
with Indians — a bold claim that few, at first, would believe. Grits, God, 
country music — surely, any number of such iconic southern staples would 
be likelier contenders. Yet, largely unspoken but arguably as ubiquitous, 
the “Indian” saturates regional memory, place names, earthworks, sacred 
sites, folktales, cuisine, mascots, songs, and stories. These “ghosts are 
everywhere,” historian James Taylor Carson observes, “and yet are rarely 
remembered for what they bespeak — an ancestry.”’ Not just the kind of 
genealogy scratched into family Bibles throughout the region, where, 
according to a 1996 study by two eminent historians, a staggering “40 
percent of Southerners claimed Native ancestry . . . [which is] considerably 
more than the 22 percent who claim descent from a Confederate soldier.”” 
More than what they appear, these heritage claims imply a submerged 
truth: that the lore of Indigeneity vitally roots southerners and undergirds 
the Confederacy — a central paradox in the machinery of the Lost Cause 
and a steady, unexamined anchor amid the destabilizing crises of 
modernity. 

Beneath the chronicle of plantation slavery that subsumed them, the 
South’s Indians are generally the stuff of legend. As Lumbee historian 
Malinda Maynor Lowery put it in a recent New York Times editorial, 
although many of America’s surviving Natives remain in the South and 
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“shaped and continue to shape Southern history,” somehow “even the 
most progressive Americans don’t seem to realize this.”* Even scholars of 
Native American history, according to Theda Perdue, have struggled to 
extend the story of southeastern Indians beyond the Jacksonian period 
and its chronicles of settler colonialism, slavery, and plantation 
development.* Perhaps this is because the histories lingering in plain 
sight are too uncomfortable to bear, intimating the unique experience of 
being both the enslaved and the elite; the dispossessed and the ascen- 
dant; the conquered and the conqueror. Indeed, the lasting appeal and 
uncanny obscurity of Indigeneity in the US South says less about 
Indians and everything about the aftershocks of a divisive plantation 
history that birthed an incoherent biracialism and a logic of identity 
based in privilege, proprietorship, and priority. Put more simply, tropes 
of Indigeneity both conceal and expose the repressed tangle of land, 
labor, and race as categories of being and meaning in the American 
southern context. I pose Indian Removal here as the underacknow- 
ledged historical thunderclap, akin to the Civil War, after which the 
South struggled permanently to regenerate its  self-conception. 
Exploring its centrality now, at a moment of large-scale regional and 
national revisionism, paradoxically exposes the economic script over — 
or, rather, in addition to — the racial template for white southern 
identity formation. 

About the Civil War, Coleman Hutchison writes, “let us be clear: it is in 
fact an obsession” — manifested by the publication of well over 60,000 
books, which amounts to roughly “a book a day, every day, since the 
cessation of hostilities.”’ Southerners especially return compulsively to the 
trauma of war, Sharon Talley avers, because its meaning “has never been 
completely resolved.”* Michael Kreyling’s A Late Encounter with the Civil 
War offers myriad examples from semicentennial, centennial, and sesqui- 
centennial moments that demonstrate the war’s unyielding power, over 
time, “to help us negotiate the past, to determine who we are,” even as each 
anniversary differs palpably by one distinct theme: “blood.”” That is, the 
meaning of the Civil War has altered depending on the national mood, 
and particularly the racial preoccupations, of the moment in which it is 
remembered. These shifts are subtle, to be sure, in a mostly static 
critical tradition that tends overwhelmingly toward nostalgia and 
“sentimentalism”® and is, according to Hutchison, “strikingly uniform, 
even repetitious.”? Many of the same observations could be made about 
narratives of Indian Removal, but for reasons both obvious and impacted, 
they have seldom been offered explicitly. In Monuments to Absence, Andrew 
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Denson remarks on the irony of southern culture’s “rich and complex 
literature on public history and historical memory” that somehow 
“overlooks Native American topics almost entirely.”’° Unlike Civil War 
reenactments, which have been taking place since before the war itself was 
even over,” dramatizations of the Trail of Tears are comparatively unpop- 
ular (the long-running outdoor Cherokee drama “Unto These Hills” being 
a notable, and troubling, exception). Trail of Tears memorials are wide- 
spread throughout the South, but they tend to inspire little conversation or 
scholarship, and instead work flatly to immortalize a linear narrative of 
disappearance and replacement. 

Denson argues that remembrances of lost Indians are not in fact about 
Indians at all; rather, they function as a method for white southerners to 
safely acknowledge the region’s broader histories of racism toward African 
Americans by conjuring, while not explicitly claiming, these prior 
atrocities.” Even for historians, Perdue suggests, Removal tends 
(erroneously) to mark the decisive end of southeastern Indian history 
and the beginning of white southerners’ efforts to “fuse their own lost 
cause to that of the Indians, and fortify Jim Crow against the challenges 
that diversity among non-whites presented.”"* Simply put, Removal was 
part of the necessary apparatus to sustain both the Confederacy and racial 
apartheid well into the twentieth century. As such, Indians have func- 
tioned variously as proxies for white and black experience; they have been 
at once everywhere and nowhere in the southern record. This study seeks 
to amend this oversight, but only nominally. In uncovering the many ways 
that the legacy of Indian Removal persists in the narratives of modern and 
contemporary white southerners, I argue that the story of the southeastern 
Indian is inextricable from the white South’s story about itself—a structure 
built on preoccupations with loss, dispossession, sovereignty, and commu- 
nity. The Native story is, at bottom, a fiction as potent as that of the white 
South. After centuries of diligent obfuscation, we have been slow to see the 
many ways that Indians were not exceptional but in fact instrumental to 
the southern plantation economy as ranchers and slave-owners, were in fact 
always embedded in — not simply steamrolled by — the emergence of the 
Deep South before Removal.'* My project is not, finally, about the 
recovery of those overlooked traces; rather, it is an exploration of their 
irrevocable intangibility, their dialectical and ambivalent deployments, and 
the shattering implications of their repressed significance for modern 
southern identity. 

Much of the groundwork for this project has been laid deftly by both 
historians and literary scholars keen to recenter narratives of southern 
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history and expression around its original and enduring Indian inhabitants. 
Literary critics Eric Gary Anderson, Annette Trefzer, Gina Caison, and 
Kirstin Squint and historians Theda Perdue, Mike Green, Malinda 
Maynor Lowery, Robbie Etheridge, James Taylor Carson, and Greg 
O’Brien have been particularly influential in inaugurating an interdisciplin- 
ary field devoted to the historical and cultural aspects and legacies of the 
“Native South.” In the process, these scholars have had to contend with 
entrenched legacies of omission, misperception, fabrication, and appropria- 
tion. I take the fine work of my colleagues as a starting point for what may 
seem like a stark critical departure. Rather than offering yet another critique 
of how white southerners have appropriated the Indian experience, I am 
motivated by an increasing awareness that writers, artists, scholars, critics, 
and theorists alike have — in their rush to correct and repair the historical 
record — avoided a rich forensics of either the import or the implications of 
this phenomenon. Put another way, recognizing is not reckoning: it is 
relatively easy to spot the Indians in the cupboard (although there are 
many we may still have overlooked, as the subsequent chapters will show); 
it is another matter altogether to determine how they got there, and why they 
will probably never leave. More to the point, in even the most progressive 
new critical work in southern and American studies, Indians remain the 
almost sacred exception in a field of largely discredited and dismantled 
exceptionalisms: they constitute a historical and cultural blind spot, fetish, 
nightmare, and icon of mourning that we can neither dispense with nor 
properly understand; an objet a that exceeds simple desire or fantasy and 
becomes an undergirding, untouchable feature of the American psyche that 
cannot sustain either rigorous criticism or even direct gaze. 

Let me be clear from the start that this project is not about Indians 
per se, nor do I operate in the “rescue mission” school of good liberal 
critique that tends to motivate scholarship on the Native South. To be 
sure, this is a broader operation that I myself have contributed to, as the 
author of books and articles and the executive editor of a flagship journal 
devoted to building a scholarly archive about “real” Indian presence and 
persistence in the Southeast — their histories, economies, governance 
structures, foodways, language revitalization efforts, and literary and artis- 
tic contributions. Most of the critics and historians noted above — many of 
them good friends of mine, and some of them Indians themselves — are 
dedicated to the noble task of recovering the “truths” about Native cultures 
within a tradition that has violently robbed and reassigned them, even 
when such facts (such as those meticulously uncovered by historians of 
Native slaveholders) challenge our bedrock assumptions and desires about 
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Indian alterity. While much of this new historiography seeks to reorient the 
regional narrative in relation to its Indian prehistory and persistence — to 
“insert” or “embed” Native cultures within a predominantly biracial 
discourse’? — another strand of scholarship continues to pursue convictions 
about Indian immunity to colonial conversion. These projects aim to recover 
the enduring presence of southeastern Indians and their cultural memories as 
“living entities" and a powerful and relevant “site of resistance”;'7 to 
support Native authors and activists in their endeavors to imaginatively 
and physically reterritorialize southern ground;® and to explain the ultimate 
“inaccessibility” of Indigenous cultural forms as a kind of strategic 
empowerment.” Rather than lament the relative dearth of Native 
American histories and themes within the broader institutional contexts of 
American and southern studies, these scholars contend that Indians are (a) 
“perfectly capable of finding places for themselves — and for non-Indians — 
both within and beyond the confines of academic structures,” as Eric Gary 
Anderson puts it; and/or (b) already permanently eliminated from settler 
colonial narratives by iterative, material, and existential projects of “removal” 
(and that this may in fact be a preferable fate).*° 

While supporting the political and cultural exigency of such wide- 
ranging and well-meaning efforts, this study has slightly different aims. 
As Hawaiian scholar J. Kéhaulani Kauanui notes, “taking up indigeneity as 
a category of analysis is not one and the same as the study of indigenous 
peoples”;* while the latter pursuit is of vital importance, my focus here is 
not on Indian cultures per se but on their refractions in southern narratives 
as elaborate, endemic features of a modern and contemporary southern 
experience to which they are, for better or worse, vitally attached. The 
Indian in American Southern Literature explores these traces not to revise or 
castigate them, but rather to appraise what they actually are: specters of the 
fundamental aporias of history, of an idealized past that has been lost (and 
that never was), and of a primal, premodern, anticapitalist fetish that 
Americans yearn to redeem. Indians represent, broadly speaking, an abori- 
ginal “Real” that we can neither recover nor relinquish. As Stuart Hall has 
argued about such New World mystifications, it is precisely because the 
settler utopia “is constituted for us as place, a narrative of displacement, 
that it gives rise so profoundly to a certain imaginary plenitude, recreating 
the endless desire to return to ‘lost origins,’ to be one again with the 
mother, to go back to the beginning. ... And yet, this ‘return to the 
beginning’ is like the imaginary in Lacan — it can neither be fulfilled nor 
requited, and hence is the beginning of the symbolic, of representation, the 
infinitely renewable source of desire, memory, myth, search, discovery.””* 
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To extend the Lacanian framework, I argue that the Indian motif marks 
the passage from the white southern specular self to its socially constituted 
version, and that the maintenance of that self is, in many ways, dependent 
on the internalization of an elaborate Indigenous fiction. What that 
narrative both covers over and exposes is haunting in more ways than we 
have realized: it is, finally, a revelatory model of not just settler colonial 
extermination but of the vacancies, desires, and horrors of a modernity 
constructed on the twin phantoms of materialism and racialism. 

This is a national story, to be sure, and not simply a southern one, and 
there is abundant national precedent for the broader themes of this 
regional substudy. “Americans,” a bold new exhibition at the National 
Museum of the American Indian (NMAI), exposes on an unprecedented 
scale the Indigenous images that constitute the wallpaper of American 
culture, ubiquitous and yet somehow unseen. While Native Americans 
represent less than 1 percent of the national population, their likenesses 
saturate the marketplace: as the exhibit shows, they are used to sell every- 
thing from “baking powder, insurance, bottled water, pop music, guns, 
[and] ice hockey” to “America itself.” How, ask co-curators Paul Chaat 
Smith and Cécile Gaunteaume, can Indian subjects be “so present and so 
absent” in the United States all at once? The phenomenon is without peer 
in American culture; there is, they claim, simply “no other case where an 
ethnic group can symbolize any manner of product, place, or activity. No 
other case that extends three centuries into the past and shows no sign of 
ending.” The explanation, Smith and Gaunteaume contend, is that “the 
country is still coming to terms with a hard and enduring reality: the 
United States was built at great cost to Native Americans.”*? Their con- 
clusion is, at one level, prosaic: they unveil what is, at least for most 
conscientious citizens, a remorseful cognizance of our post-settler condi- 
tion, though one generally without such a meticulous taxonomy. The 
extraordinary volume of images on display at NMAI has therefore been 
arresting to viewers, a discomfiting excavation of the quotidian truths we 
fail to own. 

The effect is anything but superficial. While establishing with exhaustive 
clarity the Indian as iconic “brand” of American culture, the exhibition also 
challenges bedrock assumptions of US history, eschewing facile narratives 
of victimization and erasure in favor of uncomfortable complexity and 
complicity. There, Indian Removal is reconfigured as a historical pivot 
point rather than a footnote, a national policy that directly underwrote 
the Cotton Kingdom and the Civil War — and delivered unprecedented 
wealth to both southerners and Indians, many of whom became affluent 
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slave-owners and enthusiastic supporters of the Confederacy. As the follow- 
ing chapters will demonstrate, the crucible of southern history — marked 
densely by the traffic of Removal, plantation slavery, Reconstruction, 
and occupation — lends particular urgency and complexity to the region’s 
self-fashioning at the direct expense of its denigrated others (a lot usually 
assigned to African Americans). While scholarship on the Native South has 
endeavored to disrupt the biracial biases of the field, both the methods and 
outcomes have struggled to move beyond discourses about either race 
and ethnicity or land and labor — a false distinction that Smith and 
Gaunteaume work to complicate, and that historians of the US South and 
its corrupt economies have long debated. 

Several new directions in the study of US political economy prepare for 
a study like this one, but fall short of fully engaging Indigenous histories in 
predictable and telling ways. Building on the last decade in which attention 
to capitalism has “skyrocketed,” Sven Beckert and Christine Desan, editors 
of a pivotal new collection of essays (the fruit of a decade-long Harvard 
workshop), contend that “capitalism as a concept can structure investiga- 
tions of the history of the United States” and, in doing so, helps us to 
rethink the concomitant “emergence and fragmentation of identities” 
under a system whose dynamics exceed simple calculation or cliometric 
reductions. Within this broader effort, there have been stunning and 
persuasive efforts to redefine plantation slavery as a capitalist enterprise 
by decentering the categorical emphasis on wage labor that even most 
Marxists have relaxed. The consequences of this project have been various: 
shattering “one of the deepest dividing lines of American historiography, 
between Southern and Northern history,” and restoring the “centrality of 
violence and coercion,” often with recourse to racialization, in the national 
progress of capitalism.** It hardly seems possible anymore to evaluate race 
as a lived category apart from the histories of labor coercion and control; 
but somehow it still makes sense to absent from such scrutiny Native 
American histories and issues — “raced” by default and context but not 
by nature or consent. While Beckert and Desan glancingly mention 
“beleaguered Native Americans” as a possible “point of departure” from 
the “master narrative” of American capitalism, none of the essays do pursue 
this exception, and there are no entries in the book’s Index either to 
“Native Americans” or individual tribes. Indians are relegated to an 
unspoken register in larger considerations of the secondary settlement of 
the West by private capital; indeed, only recently have historians of 
Reconstruction begun to splice into the postbellum saga of rebuilding 
the South and managing its racial politics the concomitant crisis of the 
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Plains Indian Wars, corporate expansion, and coerced reservation 
settlement in the West. Historian Carl Degler’s well-known quip that “capit- 
alism came in the first ships” is not followed by a rigorous examination of the 
conflicts — or continuities — experienced by those pioneers in an already settled 
world. Instead, it seems the history of capitalism in America reaches only back 
to (and just barely and tentatively) the history of chattel slavery.” 

There are reasons for this oversight, both practical and philosophical, 
that we will explore. To again delimit the scope of my analysis, I am neither 
a political economist nor a scholar of colonial America; rather, | am 
interested in tracing the lived echoes, effects, and contortions registered 
by American subjects in narratives that far surpass the passage of those 
histories and the instantiation of their mythologies. I focus mainly on the 
twentieth century because of its unprecedented confluence of economic 
growth and strategies of racialization, and the efflorescence of American 
subjects’ ability to reflect on and react to these transformative develop- 
ments. In this terrain, I am motivated particularly by the current impasse 
between Indigenous and African-American scholars: separating the newest 
work in what we now call “settler colonial studies” from the current waves 
of “Afro-pessimism” or “antiblackness” is an increasing resistance to com- 
parative or intersectional analyses of competing subjecthoods. Patrick 
Wolfe has deemed settler colonialism a “zero-sum” operation contingent 
on “the elimination of Native alternatives” and the consequent “social 
death of Nativeness.”*® According to Afro-pessimist logic, on the other 
hand, as Frank B. Wilderson III has argued, black people were “meant to 
be accumulated and die” from the start.*” Models of antiblackness, which 
essentially class all nonblack agents as inherently “anti-black,” contradict 
sharply with settler colonial studies’ declarations that all non-Indigenous 
actors must be settlers, including African Americans. Between these rigidly 
binary formulations, there has been only tentative critical traffic: scholars 
like Iyko Day and Glen Sean Coulthard have usefully suggested anti- 
exceptionalist frames of analysis that embrace a more complex, dialectical 
model for the growth of the American nation state, insisting on the 
inextricability of land and labor as the linked, paradigmatic grounds for 
the genocidal subsuming of both Indigenous and African elements. 
Together, these experiences serve a unitary agenda of supporting and 
making coherent — indeed, making possible — white proprietorship. 

While this study engages primarily white writers, it does so in order to 
disrupt rather than buttress whiteness as a conceit. It seeks to do so, rather 
than to pursue a race-based ontology or one mired in the particularities of 
class — or, more accurately, it seeks to see the inextricability of the two 
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phenomena precisely through the shaping and eliding lens of Indigenous 
dispossession. Following a similar call by Annie Olaloku-Teriba, I suggest 
that we might “see ‘race’ not as an anchor, but as a mystification conjured 
to weather crises of legitimacy.”** As Michele Gillespie has shown in her 
work on white artisans in the antebellum South, whiteness as a category of 
privilege associated with chattel slavery has always been something of 
a fiction, concealing the fractures determined by industry and status. In 
her focus on white mechanics in Georgia, she finds that the aggressive 
upward mobility of many dwindled around 1830 — the year marking Indian 
Removal and the subsequent maturation of the Cotton Kingdom.” The 
decade that followed featured the consolidation of a master class of elite 
white slaveholders, whose solidity was strengthened in contradistinction to 
growing abolitionist sentiments in the North; while many artisans were 
excluded from such frameworks, they nonetheless continued to see them- 
selves as “planters in the making” with inherent superiority based on 
color.*° As landmark work by David Roediger has demonstrated, the bitter 
racism among the white working class was nourished by anxieties about the 
collapsing distinctions between the white worker and the slave, 
a phenomenon already being resisted by northern artisans but intensified 
rapidly by the growth of a slave economy in the South — a moment he too 
marks from 1830." 

Indeed, 1830 — the year of the Indian Removal Act — functions tacitly but 
consistently in these historical narratives as a decisive pivot point, one 
solidifying the association of labor and race and ratifying the obsolescence 
of Indians as a category of meaning within the broader economic system. 
As Roediger points out, the prevalence of anti-Indian racism nationwide 
has tended to derive from matters of “land and conquest” rather than class 
or labor, and he concludes that “Native Americans served poorly as foils 
against which whites could measure themselves as workers.”** Newer 
scholarship in Afro-pessimism takes this structural distinction a step 
further to assert, building on pivotal work by historian Orlando 
Patterson, that blacks under slavery were not even given the privilege of 
being alienated workers but, as commodities, were rendered socially dead; 
further, after the “nonevent” of emancipation, blacks continued to func- 
tion as ontologically disposable and subject to routine structural violence. 
Such perspectives have begun to shift the black/white binary to a sweeping 
black/nonblack polarity that implicates as antagonists all other identity 
formations — “white, worker, gay, i.e., “human” — for all, “it is Blackness 
that is the dark matter surrounding and holding together the categories of 
non-Black.”* Settler colonial studies advances parallel models wherein we 
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must deem a settler anyone non-Indigenous — including, ironically, 
African Americans.** 

As forceful as these new perspectives have been in refocusing our atten- 
tion on the ongoing legacies of racial violence based in leveling economies, 
in the process they unapologetically erect new and exclusionary essential- 
isms and polarities. Along with Day and others, I am alert not just to the 
structure incoherence of such models, but, as she puts it, to “the pitfalls of 
any antidialectical approach to the political economy of the settler colonial 
racial state from the position of either Indigenous or antiblack 
exceptionalism.”® I focus on the “Indian” and the (white) “South” because 
they are tandem conceits that, taken together, constitute disruptive, com- 
prehensive elisions of land, labor, and race in fused histories that test the 
sweeping, exceptional assumptions of both antiblack and_ settler/ 
Indigenous binaries. Within this regional frame, I turn primarily to 
white literary expression — again, not to prolong the overdetermination 
or fetishization of color, but to demonstrate how it is a “mystification” 
constituted not only by a black-white binary but also by a settler colonial 
past that challenges the “legitimacy” and the logic of privilege based on the 
illogic of color. In many ways, the experience of blackness has long 
functioned in relative isolation as the monolith by which the narrative of 
whiteness — as both a racial and an economic construct — has been fash- 
ioned. Perhaps the most incisive articulation of this phenomenon can be 
found in Richard Godden’s Fictions of Labor (2007), which examines 
Faulkner’s work as evidence of the devastating knowledge suppressed by 
the white southern elite of their own invention by bound black labor. 
Here, I encourage a shift in focus that would uncover the use of the Indian 
as a reification of the underlying, primal trauma of discovery and 
a constitutive feature of the southern white psyche, one not antecedent 
but endemic to the structures and logics of chattel slavery and post- 
plantation racialism. As we will see, the normative social order that 
adhered after slavery called frequently upon the uncanny presence of 
the Indian as an eliding structure, a feature of both affiliation/kinship and 
of devastating otherness and social death. Under the particular disloca- 
tions of the twentieth century, the South turns intensified interest on an 
uncanny Indian mythos that would anchor and authorize regional land 
claims and community values, only to expose instead a nagging truth of 
origins: that the ascendance of whiteness functions over — indeed, because 
of — not just the bodies and labor of slaves but a twin chasm: of evacuated 
land, lifeways, and property, and of the always already inaccessible 
character of the homogenized, mythicized people who inhabited it. 
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To be clear, in this shift to a primarily materialist framework, I do not 
seek to discredit the validity of race as a principal, determining force in 
American history writ large and southern experience in particular; rather, 
I seek to knit race and economics together more powerfully via the bundled 
imaginary of the Indigenous symbol that troubles the reductiveness of 
either. In this respect, the specifically southern agenda of the writers 
I examine is crucial, as they use uncanny Indigenous proxies to navigate 
a fundamental tension between the region’s exceptional histories and its 
mythologies: there, we find powerful through-lines to a broader US 
experience — one where slavery and racism occupy competitive expanses 
of historical and geographical territory, as demonstrated in new work by 
Wendy Warren and others on the Atlantic slave trade in early New 
England. While Warren explores in unprecedented depth the degree to 
which Indian slaves were a primary, erased feature of the slave economy — 
often sold and exported in exchange for African slaves from the Caribbean 
and West Indies — concomitantly, a growing cadre of scholars has been 
examining the reverse: Indian slave ownership and landed wealth in the 
South, indeed throughout the emergent nation, both long before and after 
Removal. And in a final turn of the conceptual screw, the South was, as 
C. Vann Woodward influentially observed, the only US region to suffer 
defeat and internal colonization and military occupation,** a condition 
that inspired many white southerners to liken their plight to that of the 
Indians. The common denominator in these shifting equations is not, as it 
turns out, race or ethnicity or even culture, but a volatile compound of 
land, labor, and profit-motivated contexts for establishing position, power, 
identity, and belonging — one in which the role of “Indian” inhabits space 
both historical and ideological, fluctuating according to the evolving 
demands of the master narrative. 

In what follows, then, I will frequently use the simpler designator of 
“southern” to refer to, but also to challenge, a mostly white and mainly elite 
centralization of regional identity uncannily dependent on the multiple 
mobilizations of Indigenous subjects. In order to execute this shift, I must 
temporarily bracket the many African-American writers whose work would 
seem to support my thesis — among them Alice Walker, Toni Morrison, 
Percival Everett, and Ishmael Reed. Indeed, the convergence of black and 
Indian experiences constitutes a powerful history in its own right that 
presents novel challenges and would require a different set of tools and 
claims; here, I work first to unravel the white South’s overdependence on 
the black body by invoking the convergent, uncanny, disruptive, material 
specter of Indigenous priority and anxiety. A companion project or sequel 
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might take up the province of African-American writers who similarly 
adopt Indigenous perspectives and motifs, with particular and distinctive 
motivations and effects; I avoid beginning that conversation here, quite 
simply to avoid oversimplifying, overdetermining, or appearing to privi- 
lege nonwhite methods by default — an assumption that goes against the 
deconstructive, dialectical aims of my study. 

In the process, and for similar reasons, I have elected not to include 
Native southern voices themselves in my analysis — primarily, because 
doing so would be beyond the immediate scope of my thesis, but also 
because if summoned, they would be expected to function as authoritative 
or counter-narratives in ways that run directly against my goals here. As 
a guiding principle, I push purposefully against constructions of “true,” 
pure, or essential difference as the foundation for identity-making more 
broadly, and against the reigning impulse to denounce “inaccurate” por- 
traits of Indian culture in particular. I am neither seeking nor judging the 
legitimacy or “authenticity” of non-Native literary productions, nor do 
I automatically privilege narratives in which Indians represent themselves. 
Such priorities may yet be gleaned readily from the readings I offer here — 
and I do undertake this project with the hope that new, nuanced conversa- 
tions in Indigenous and southern studies alike will happen in its wake — 
but, as Jon Smith remarked about his own recent intervention in American 
studies: “The aim of this book is at best to help break an impasse, not to 
establish a new order.”*” Truthfully, I cannot begin to imagine what a “new 
order” might look like in contiguous fields of once-dismantled but revivi- 
fied essentialisms, divisive polarities, and self-serving multiculturalisms. As 
a modest but provocative starting point, then, this book traces the long- 
running tyranny of the South’s Indigenous appropriations to unsettle the 
very phenomenon of crafting essential identities on either the bound, 
exterminated, or reclaimed bodies of others, or via the noble, romanticized 
vestiges of a desired past. 

“In the red” is thus an apt idiom for the primal experience of absence 
and debt that we must negotiate as modern human beings living in the 
wake of settler colonialism and under the foreclosures of advanced capit- 
alism. The trope of debt captures simultaneously the material, historical 
enmeshment of southerners in Indigenous land and dispossession, and an 
awareness of an original condition of deficit associated with Indigenous 
loss — and that, in turn, summons the lost imaginary to approach whole- 
ness. In Lacanian terms, the white southern social self deploys the thick 
guise of Indigeneity to meet the challenges of an economic-racial matrix 
that will perpetually assault its coherence. The southern elite fetishizes its 
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lost Indians as refractions of class ambitions, victims of “progress” and 
material ideologies, and icons of resistance — seemingly apt embodiments 
of what Day terms “romantic anticapitalism.” But the Indian in these texts 
is freighted with a suppressed knowing: that such mythologies deconstruct 
themselves; that our frailties as human beings have no floor; that the 
perversities generated by colonial capitalism have no particular ground 
zero or primitive escape hatch; that the fetish of return and renunciation is 
an impossible exercise in longing. American southerners are both sustained 
by such fantasies — the ur-objet a of post-settler experience — and undone by 
them. 


The Logic of Indigeneity: American Structures of Meaning 


Historian Colin Calloway has repeatedly insisted that any understanding 
of US history must reckon squarely and centrally with American Indians; 
likewise, Joel Martin claims that in order to comprehend the South and 
southerners, we must confront southern (mis) representations of Indians.?® 
Both statements are persuasive but have mobilized surprisingly little scho- 
larship, prompting Kauanui to wonder, “Why have few scholars taken up 
the question of indigeneity when it is something that implicates most 
aspects of American culture, politics, policy, and society because the 
United States is a settler colonial state? How can one understand the US 
Republic without accounting for the violent removal of the original 
occupants, indigenous peoples — the preexisting sovereign nations?”*”” To 
be sure, the 1990s saw an unprecedented recentering of American historical 
narratives around Indigenous themes, prompting historian Ned 
Blackhawk to declare, “Gone now are the days when historians could so 
casually dismiss or ignore the continent’s constellation of diverse and 
powerful Native populations.”*° More recently in Native southern studies, 
as Andrew Frank and Kristofer Ray observe, the groundbreaking work of 
many first-rate historians such as Adam Rothman, Joshua Rothman, 
Walter Johnson, and Edward Baptist have recentered histories of planta- 
tion capitalism on the pivotal policies of Indian Removal, yet these new 
orientations have failed to yield more probing attention to the multifarious 
legacies of Indigeneity in southern experience. Indeed, “if survey texts and 
university syllabi are guides,” Frank and Ray argue, “the contours of 
southern historiography have largely remained static.”** Perhaps, though, 
we are simply asking the wrong questions — like that posed by editor 
Gregory Smithers in his introduction to a new collection of Indigenous 
history: “What is an Indian?” he asks, a “deceptively simple” inquiry that 
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structures the volume’s themes and methodologies even as it fundamen- 
tally denies a constructive answer.*” 

Such queries, false starts, and unfinished projects haunt Indigenous 
scholarship and the fields they seek to subvert, where the search for 
definitive conclusions and an exalted truth or essence often conflicts with 
messier, occluded realities; and yet, the principles of Native survival and 
sovereignty buoy both the quest and its terms. But what happens when the 
route to knowledge is not just a dead end, but a cul-de-sac? When the 
“ends” (that is, both the goals and the limits) of southern fiction lead us 
habitually back to the ends of Indian subjectivity, always already concealed 
at the origins of national consciousness? By enfolding Indians structurally 
into a regional “Lost Cause” disposition in my previous work, I have been 
accused of subscribing to a “presentist” bias that ignores Indian anteriority 
and persistence,” as well as a deterministic Marxist framework and struc- 
turalism that “hazards evacuating indigeneity entirely.”** To such objec- 
tions, I can offer only agreement — neither assessment is wrong or unfair — 
along with a respectful reiteration of the particular stakes of my method. 
I believe that, for all the right reasons but with fruitless consequences, we 
seek to liberate Indians conceptually from the longue durée of settler 
colonial and capitalist histories that have delimited their present realities; 
and that excursions into antidotal pasts are mapped with inevitable obscu- 
rities and false hopes. I am thus interested in surveying more recent works 
and conditions that lead us to a baseline diagnosis about the role of 
Indigeneity within narratives, cultures, and economies from which “the 
Indian” is not easily — or ever — disentangled. Analyzing the white record 
for such evidence does not automatically privilege it, but attempts to 
demonstrate how narratives of power and Indigeneity are mutually con- 
stitutive in complete and destabilizing ways. 

In The Logic of Slavery, Tim Armstrong identifies a “culture of slavery” 
infusing American literature from the eighteenth century to the present. 
Not just a historical experience with indelible material and_ political 
significance, slavery, he argues, “subtly infiltrates the fabric of other 
modes of thoughts and shapes what is thinkable”; his study thus offers 
an “investigation of the hidden consequences of slavery; in part 
a tropology, a study of metaphor.”* The Indian in American Southern 
Literature suggests a supplementary mode within the American mythic and 
metaphorical consciousness: that of settler colonialism and the extermina- 
tion of the Indian, not as an enclosed or terminal narrative but one alive 
particularly within the South’s suppressed elisions of race and labor. 
Frequently, these representations trigger an accretive coming to terms 
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with the underlying meaning and character of epochs that unfold and 
continue to enact influence over time — a kind of Hegelian “Spirit” within 
the national subnarrative. Yet they are also refractions of the split con- 
sciousness afflicting these histories, the often unacknowledged secret- 
sharers of the dualism marking the African-American experience 
bequeathed by slavery. In Armstrong’s view, black Americans are “the 
first moderns (that is, other to themselves) — an observation which places 
racial encounter at the heart of modernity,” a space where “civilization” is 
identified with “distance from the ‘natural’ order,” and primitivism thus 
“ostensibly offers a route back to the ‘original’ and whole self.”*° 
Indigeneity is frequently extracted from these biracial equations as 
a destination —a heterotopic site of origins, succor, and wisdom antiphonal 
to the current moment, in complex, underpinning ways that we have quite 
simply failed to account for. 

There exists a rich genealogy of Indians lurking in American texts. In an 
exhaustive bibliography published in 1985, Roger O. Rock catalogs nearly 
1,300 essays, articles, books, and other bibliographies documenting the 
Indian presence in US literature; since then, thousands of additional 
studies have been published, and American writers continue to generate 
new Indian-themed material. In Our America, Walter Benn Michaels 
influentially demonstrated that modern American literature evinces an 
obsession with race and ethnic identity, including a particular fetish of 
autochthony associated with Indigeneity.*” While Michaels’s thesis had 
broader implications and consequences — inspiring the widespread con- 
demnation of pluralist methodologies as simply retooled identity politics, 
for one thing — his argument rested on a primary assumption that has long 
gone relatively unchallenged: that American Indians represent the 
wronged, aggrieved constituents of settler colonial history, and that mod- 
ern Americans process this legacy through a warping lens of shame, guilt, 
desire, dread, fantasy, compensation, and obfuscation at particular 
moments of crisis. American literature has been persistently haunted by 
this history, as Renée Bergland demonstrates in The National Uncanny.” 
Beginning with Puritans’ stylizing of Indians as “demonic manifestations 
of internal psychic struggles,” Bergland explains that Native peoples have 
shape-shifted over the course of 300 years of American literary production, 
having been retrofitted at each historical moment to capture the evolving 
anxieties of an advancing settler state. Lucy Maddox’s Removals, for 
instance, targets the rise of American letters during the turbulent decades 
of Indian “resettlement” as inextricable from the “civilization or extinc- 
tion” debate, with canonical writers deploying Indians as “an exercise in 
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psychological projection, a willful turning of the other into a blank 
slate for the ... writer/interpreter’s own discourse.”*? Likewise, Alan 
Trachtenberg’s Shades of Hiawatha demonstrates the seductive applications 
of the Native American experience to the development of a national identity, 
particularly for immigrants in the early twentieth century.”° In 1978, Robert 
Berkhofer identified a set of traits deployed popularly to fashion the “white 
man’s Indian” in an expansive lot of American cultural texts." Similarly 
influential, Philip Deloria’s now-canonical study Playing Indian (1998) 
exhaustively uncovers the widespread American phenomenon of arrogating 
Indigeneity, a masquerade that buttresses civic narratives in ways both affirm- 
ing and apprehensive.” 

None of these conjured Indians are “real,” but they are all telling 
deflections of a national consciousness in permanent crisis. Throughout 
the quixotic career of this therapeutic trope, Indians capture the anxieties 
of the settler state, and are thus painted variously as noble allies, tragic 
victims, bloodthirsty avengers, and ghosts or specters: unsettling but safely 
discharged relics of the past.’ Early poets like Philip Freneau eulogized 
America’s first peoples in works like “The Dying Indian” (1784) and “The 
Indian Burying Ground” (1788). In the nineteenth century, novelists James 
Fenimore Cooper and William Gilmore Simms — writing from the North 
(New York) and South (South Carolina), respectively — were the most 
prolific chroniclers of the early frontier and its Indigenous combatants and 
allies. Both authors have earned metered praise for their attempted ethno- 
graphic fidelity and comparatively “open-minded” efforts to depict Indians 
with nuance.** While Simms especially often appeared to treat his fictional 
Natives with sympathy — viewing himself, as Charles Hudson notes, “as 
a spokesman on Indian affairs for the South” — Miriam Schact warns that 
“it would be unwise to read Simms for information on Indians or Indian 
affairs, for the Indian representations in these texts are confined to that 
familiar trope known as the noble savage — which, as Deloria notes in 
Playing Indian, balances both ‘an urge to idealize and desire Indians and 
a need to despise and dispossess them.’””*° Indeed, Simms’s Natives are 
ultimately tragic figures who must perish in the wake of encroaching 
civilization. As Ojibwe author and critic David Treuer puts it, Simms’s 
attentiveness to Indian lifeways is ultimately a strategy “to better under- 
stand what is really going on here — Indian death,” which “is always 
attended by larger meanings.”*” 

These “larger meanings” directly pointed up the values of an ascendant 
nation, built on the twin virtues of Christian piety and economic fortune. 
This fine balance necessitated the conversion and repurposing of 
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Indigenous heathens, and thus softened the South’s erection of a Cotton 
Kingdom over and against a noble but doomed race. The fiction of 
seamless substitution contributes to many of the misperceptions already 
noted — especially the erroneous perception that Indians no longer 
remained in the region after 1830. The rhetoric of disappearance is not 
a wholly self-serving trope but a complex projection of anxieties over 
settlement and belonging, particularly in the demolition of the region’s 
thriving economic and social system. In the post-emancipation years, the 
Indian parable thus marks for southerners both a nightmare of possibility 
and a fantasy of righteous retaliation that they might borrow and inha- 
bit — and sometimes both simultaneously. As Peter Mallios puts it, “in the 
South, the ‘vanishing Indian’ served as a vast metaphor for the radical 
fragility of Southern culture as a whole — an ominous warning of the need 
to keep every last thing ‘in its ordered place’ lest the entire regional edifice 
simply disappear.”™ Intensified by the crises of the late nineteenth and 
the twentieth century, Indians became either romanticized icons of 
a vanished past or threatful ciphers for the reviled, ascendant African 
American. 

Most readers of American literature are familiar with Mark Twain’s 
controversial representations of the slave Jim in Huckleberry Finn (1884), 
but comparatively few consider the parallel portrayal in The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer (1876) of his half-breed villain “Injun Joe” — an unrepentantly 
savage, homicidal fiend driven by revenge for, among other things, being 
“horsewhipped! — horsewhipped in front of the jail, like a nigger! — with all 
the town looking on!” Similarly denigrated and dark “Others,” African 
and Native Americans posed analogous threats to the white southern 
consciousness, and the dregs of sympathy Twain had once expressed for 
Indians hardened in the intensified atmosphere of Reconstruction. In 
public statements and in essays such as “The Noble Red Man” (1870), 
Twain pointedly counters the sentimentalized Native made popular by 
writers like James Fenimore Cooper: 


He is ignoble — base and treacherous, and hateful in every way. ... The 
ruling trait of all savages is a greedy and consuming selfishness, and in our 
Noble Red Man it is found in its amplest development. His heart is 
a cesspool of falsehood, of treachery, and of low and devilish instincts. ... 
All history and honest observation will show that the Red Man is a skulking 
coward and a windy braggart, who strikes without warning — usually from 
an ambush or under cover of night, and nearly always bringing a force of 
about five or six to one against his enemy; kills helpless women and little 
children, and massacres the men in their beds.°° 
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While the fears bred by both settlement guilt and segregation anxieties 
fueled these distorted racial polarities, they also impelled white southerners 
to resurrect Native ancestors who would imaginatively authorize their own 
claims to a territory in which they had been economically devastated and 
effectively colonized. The Disney-ready mythology of Pocahontas “saving” 
the English colonist John Smith and marrying another survives for all 
Americans as a vital origin romance. As Philip Young put it in his seminal 
essay “The Mother of Us All: Pocahontas,” the appeal of the myth is nearly 
universal, and “will work for any culture, informing us, whoever we are, 
that we are chosen, or preferred.” In part, Young shows, the narrative aims 
to assuage national guilt for the treatment of Indians — “we are so wonder- 
ful she loved us anyway” — and perhaps hints at some unspoken longing for 
“a love that would really cross the barriers of race.” In this astonishingly 
shopworn parable, southerners in particular have located a powerful fetish 
of origins and, paradoxically, white supremacy. In a telling historical 
convergence, John Gadsby Chapman was commissioned to paint the 
“Baptism of Pocahontas” mural in the national rotunda at the exact 
moment when Indian Removal was being enacted in the South. 
Cleansed of actual Indian bodies, the southern landscape would soon 
teem with their exemplary, fetishized ghosts: many southern families, 
particularly the elite First Families of Virginia, still proudly trace their 
lineage back to Pocahontas. These claims intensified during the sectional 
crisis between the North and the South, during which the North embraced 
Puritan New England as the seat of national foundations while the South 
claimed their Jamestown. Pocahontas became a vivid feature of a white 
nativist mythology that substantiated southern land claims and assuaged 
feelings of national or cultural inferiority; she was embraced by white 
Confederates, in particular a Virginia cavalry dubbed “The Guard of the 
Daughter of Powhatan” who emblazoned her image on their battle flag.°* 

Such mythologies expose the elaborate artifice of race, which elected to 
claim or exclude Indian ancestors at will. For many southerners, the 
embrace was long and deep and unapologetic. As Mick and Ben Gidley 
put it, “as long as they have been in the Americas, white people have 
been escaping the mapped and policed world of the European empires, 
‘running to the hills,’ “going Indian.” Other Indian mythologies served 
the southern cause, including that of the lost colony of settlers at 
Roanoke, who many believe were either slaughtered or absorbed by 
a nearby tribe, the Croatans, whose descendants bore telltale signs of 
racial mixture: gray eyes and literacy. The story and its attendant legends 
filtered throughout southern culture, including even William Faulkner’s 
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choice of the name “Rowan Oak” for his Oxford home.® After the turn 
of the century, Indians figured increasingly as noble allies whose huma- 
nist, anticommercial values opposed the industrial incursions and exploi- 
tation of southern resources and production. Such alliances grew 
widespread in literary works well into the twentieth century by writers 
such as Stark Young, Allen Tate, Eudora Welty, Caroline Gordon, and 
William Faulkner.°* Throughout the collection I7// Take My Stand 
(1930), the so-called Nashville or Vanderbilt Agrarians — who collectively 
champion their own version of regional nationalism — in fact ally 
themselves with Native Americans as a group similarly victimized by 
the nation’s material aggressions. Many of the authors style themselves 
explicitly as “natives,” and the northern carpetbaggers as “invaders”;° 
nearly all profess a nativist kinship with a preindustrial world and 
a commitment to preserving both a landscape and a culture under 
siege.°° These frequent and seamless appropriations, along with refer- 
ences to the time when actual “Indians departed,” help to burnish the 
fiction of the South’s fated rise in the wake of Natives’ consensual 
disappearance.°” Compelled largely by the reactionary tendencies that 
typified the Agrarians’ manifesto, the twentieth-century southern literary 
“renaissance” emerged directly from this crisis of dislocation and aliena- 
tion, and Indigenous co-optations continued apace in their texts. 

It is hard — if not impossible — to believe that white southerners, well 
steeped in modes of race-thinking and making, would not have been 
painfully aware of the gross paradoxes involved in claiming Native lineage 
and birthrights. Along with Young, I am thus inclined to speculate that 
something more existential is at work in these appropriations, which both 
announce and exceed their imperialistic dimensions. “All myths have an 
element of wish somewhere in them,” Young avers, “But there is some- 
thing about [the Pocahontas myth] that is also wistful, as though it 
expressed a wish that did not really expect to be gratified. It is as though 
something in us says ‘if only it were true... .” In our obsession with 
Pocahontas’s guileless generosity, Young wonders, “can we make out 
a longing that is buried somewhere below even the affection we bear for 
our fair selves and white causes? ... When the beautiful brown head comes 
down, does a whole nation dream this dream?” In Young’s view, 
Americans know that this is “only a dream,” and yet they continue to 
polish it. In other words, the waking dream — the conscious exercise in 
longing — is part of the apparatus of national mythmaking, undertaken 
with particular force in a region marked from the beginning by traumatic 
land-, labor-, and race-based nightmares of becoming. 
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Jon Smith has incisively identified a compulsion within southern literary 
texts more broadly to wonder “whether, as a result of modernity’s instabil- 
ity, we have not Lost Something Very Important” — “a question designed 
never to be answered, so that it can be asked over and over and over again, 
which is where the enjoyment lies.”® Smith is not talking about Indians 
here, at least not overtly, but the Indigenous motif lends an apt vocabulary 
to what he has identified as a broader phenomenon within southern 
cultural texts. Smith has done more work than any other scholar to expose 
the narcissistic fantasies of both southern culture and American studies — in 
short, he is keen to “disrupt everyone’s enjoyment” by exposing their 
parallel objets a: the quest for “antimodern escapes” from a corrosive 
modernity.”° Summoning Lacan and Zizek in ample doses, Smith argues 
that the South has long functioned as “the national Real” in ways that 
demand disturbing, to be revealed instead as an object-symptom of an 
endlessly circulating, unrequitable fantasy of fulfillment typical of the 
southern narrative itself.” In both cases, the real drive and pleasure come 
not from attaining the object but from the persistent pursuit: “the endless 
circling thereof.””* In describing the appeal of these antimodern fantasies, 
Smith draws on Douglas B. Holt’s marketing theory about “populist 
worlds, whence come all iconic brands” and, in Holt’s terms, “come to 
represent a particular kind of story — an identity myth — that their 
consumers use to address identity desires and anxieties.””*? Smith does 
gesture toward the particular appeal of Indigeneity within this quest, 
which seeks “pre-, post-, or antimodern subjects” in reservoirs of “authen- 
ticity” associated with off-site emblems: “on the farm or in the perfect pair 
of vintage earrings, in the Philippines or among the Hopi, up in the old, 
weird Appalachia or down in the Delta.””* In many ways, this book takes 
up the Indigenous thread within Smith’s broader paradigm; like his, my 
study is keen to expose and demystify the antimodern, specifically antic- 
apitalist, caprices upon which southern identity attempts to moor itself. As 
the Smithsonian’s “Americans” show demonstrates, Indians have long 
functioned as a national Real, appearing as iconic symbols for a hungry, 
reeling consumer nation; what southern cultural narratives reveal with 
particular power are not just the errant desires underwriting the iconogra- 
phy, but the arresting notion that such alternatives are always already 
enmeshed within the system that they are intended to negate. 

This may explain in part why Indigenous relics can be almost obsessively 
summoned by the region’s most influential authors, and yet diligently 
ignored by all but a handful of critics. In many ways, this happens because 
Native haunts simply appear to speak for themselves, and that ensuing 
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narrative is a good liberal teleology that always ends the same way; but in 
other cases, these Indigenous hauntings are uncannily and frighteningly 
reticent. As Carson puts it, “Just being and belonging to a place that is as 
unsettled as the South, where the dead still speak to us about what we have 
done, exacts a toll on every effort to become who we think we are and what 
we think we do.”” That effect is compounded dizzyingly when “what we 
have done” and “who we are” present murky, tangled, inchoate structures 
of affect rather than “fact.” In what follows, I suggest that southern 
narratives wrestle uniquely with just such a nuanced, dialectical condition; 
they interrogate the material underpinnings of the region’s social and 
cultural formations and their indiscriminately corrosive effects on all, 
even as they are unable or unwilling to concede the fundamental anti- 
modern fantasy: the stark desire of the gutted, demoralized subject yearn- 
ing for reintegration into a fetishized past. Indeed, the South’s Indians 
evoke, in some ways, the collision point between Hegelian/idealist 
concepts of reality and Marxist/materialist ones, and yet they refuse the 
teleological conscriptions of either: instead, these Indigenous proxies pro- 
vide a constantly evolving, sometimes contradictory base of principles and 
impulses that are fundamentally material in character and motivation but 
fettered resolutely to the “spirit” that would humanize and enliven it. As 
such, they become the enduring symbol upon which the South’s concep- 
tion of self, identity, and community continuously measures itself. 

This thesis demands a more thorough recalibration of the idea of 
“authenticity” than either US southern or Native American studies has 
yet managed, even as both continue to depend variously but inextricably 
on such conceits. As Jeff Karem argues in The Romance of Authenticity, 
both southern and Indigenous studies maintain an indispensable insistence 
on historicity, and its companion concepts of “accuracy” and legitimacy. 
Karem thus draws a compelling connection between the fetishized 
“authenticity” of ethnic literary production since the multicultural boom 
and a similar essentialist impulse in regional literatures at the end of the 
nineteenth century; he suggests that both produce tropes that have 
remained remarkably consistent “even as what is considered authentic for 
a particular culture has changed,” moving at times from “conceptually 
unstable” notions to frank fantasies.”° In The Real South, Scott Romine 
goes further to suggest that the South as we know it has been produced in 
antiphonal response to “contemporary economic pressures and to flows of 
culture that are increasingly global and dispersed in nature.” Drawing on 
Fredric Jameson, Slavoj Zizek, and Walter Benjamin’s critiques of cultural 
production under capitalism, Romine uncovers the resuscitation of local 
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and regional “authenticity” as a stay against the discomposing mobility and 
anonymity of transnational and corporate culture. Yet, as he points out, the 
“double-bind of the word, which is at its core an advertising word, is that it 
cannot properly refer to anything: once something is called ‘authentic,’ it 
already isn’t. More precisely, authenticity articulates a structure of desire 
and hence of absence.””” Romine demonstrates the South’s canny turn 
toward a sanitized version of its own “humanist” past as a means of 
managing the encroaching ills of a dehumanizing marketplace, yet he 
astutely demonstrates that the very projects most hostile to capitalism are 
often the ones most susceptible to its offerings and influence. 

As a result of compelling critiques such as Romine’s in southern studies 
and Paul Chaat Smith’s in Indigenous studies, few scholars foreground 
notions of either an “authentic” South or a “real” Indian, nor do they 
pretend that such conceits, however desirable, evade distorting economies 
and essentialisms. Jon Smith enumerates the current fix of the New 
Southern studies — a paradox of simultaneously demolishing and sustain- 
ing a “South” — as expressed by its leading literary critics: 


“I am not even sanguine that the notion of a monolithic South can be 
recuperated in US cultural studies in a useful way,” writes Jennifer Rae 
Greeson. Leigh Anne Duck makes a plea for “Southern studies without “The 
South.” Scott Romine writes, “I believe that the idea of the South has been 
mostly a bad idea.” I call “the South” an “unhelpful scalar unit” and — with 
the forcefulness that comes from watching gentler remonstrances go 
unheeded — “a meaningless term, naming nothing but fantasies: either 
a great, 100-million-resident void at the heart of American studies, or 
a ridiculously strained attempt at identity politics at the heart of southern 
studies.”” 


Smith’s frustration and “forcefulness” come on the heels of a number of 
statements by emerging scholars that nonetheless still assert, either con- 
sciously or unwittingly, projections of southernness defined by geography 
(e.g., Is Texas part of the “South”?), biography, and personal ambivalence 
(“loving barbecue and hating racism,” as Smith succinctly puts it).”” As 
David McWhirter has noted, it is not just southern literature itself but its 
critics who have been uniquely “permeated by the rhetoric of authenticity, 
even by a fetishization of authenticity,” leading to “a naive logic of 
mimeticism in which southern writing is understood not only to represent, 
but actually to arise or emanate from, a ‘region’ that pre-exists it — that is, 
from a southern soil or psyche or essence that is understood to exist prior to 
and independently of the languages and cultural forms in which it is 
represented.” Something like an Indigenous “blood memory,” this unitary 
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narrative of southernness has been so entrenched, “so finished and airtight 
so as to have forgotten its own status as narrative.”*° 

The very terms of this fix conflict with even as they conjure similar crises 
in recovering and preserving Indigenous experience. Historians of Native 
America have long been aware of the tensions between the prevailing 
American narrative and Indians’ efforts to recover the truth about their 
own histories, a dialectical pressure that has often stymied scholars. As 
historian Frederick Hoxie puts it, antithetical perceptions of progress and 
tradition, modernity and culture, and Indian and American economies 
“haunt our debates and preoccupy our reflections on both the past and the 
present,” and perhaps “they frame the point where historians reach the 
limits of their authority. Unanswered questions mark the end of our 
path.”*" Hoxie points to literary narrative, primarily fiction, as an intellec- 
tual pursuit that may offer the richest portrait of Indigenous ambivalence 
and complexity, not the facile binaries dominating the field.** Similarly, in 
a review of Tiya Miles’s Cherokee Rose, a historical novel based on the 
author’s research about a Cherokee slave-owning dynasty, historian 
Martha S. Jones concedes that “In the face of silence, fiction might become 
a source that permits the historian to give voice and even to speak,” despite 
her own scholarly inclination to leave the many voids in the record 
“undisturbed.”*? These comments affirm what has been a persistent 
trend in the literary record about Indians: the redemptive pursuit of 
“truth.” Beginning in 1933 with Albert Keiser’s groundbreaking The 
Indian in American Literature, most critics labor to assess the “tragedy” 
of Natives in American history via the “truthfulness” (or lack thereof) of 
non-Native authors’ representations of them. Somewhat paradoxically, 
historians like Hoxie, Miles, and Jones turn to fiction to fill gaps in the 
historical record, and in the process they necessarily privilege Indian voices 
and perspectives, despite the certain knowledge that such texts will be 
ambivalent constructions themselves. 

Narrative fiction, as Fredric Jameson and others have argued, presents 
not a portrait of historical fidelity but a workbook of the political uncon- 
scious and the unspoken anxieties of the settler state. The structures of 
feeling that I identify in the chapters that follow frequently marshal the 
tribal impulse as a signifier of communal health, yet the structures of 
meaning that they actually produce are starker acts of witness, journeys 
with neither a clear destination nor a reliable map. As Armstrong notes 
briefly in his study of literary modernism, “national identity and national 
character” are often figured in modern texts as “tribal” entities that draw on 
perceived mythologies of actual Amerindian tribes.** Like Armstrong, 
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Michaels, and Trachtenberg, I focus primarily on the modern (and “post”- 
modern) period for several reasons: because the deterioration of the mod- 
ern self increasingly required shoring up by mythical ancestors, figures and 
modes which presuppose an inherent well of authenticity and belonging, 
to manage the zenith of a regional crisis that had been escalating since the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the rebukes of Reconstruction, brought 
to disaster proportions under the concomitant advances of consumerism, 
global imperialism, and domestic apartheid. As Terry Eagleton has argued, 
“the more pragmatic and materialistic civilization becomes, the more 
culture is summoned to fulfill the emotional and psychological needs 
that it cannot handle — and the more, therefore, the two fall into mutual 
antagonism. ... Culture is the repressed that returns with a vengeance.”*’ 
Similarly, as David Harvey observes, “the more mobile capital becomes, 
the more the dominant cultures of the world will nostalgically yearn for 
a lost identity steeped in signifiers of place.”*° On the shifting ground of 
capitalist modernity, southerners would find — quite literally — fertile 
ground for an energetic mythology of southern nativism, complete with 
Indigenous allies and scapegoats in all their ironic distinctions and 
collocations. 

In his Settler Common Sense, Mark Rifkin pursues a compatible project 
by tracing the unacknowledged effects of settler colonialism in the canon of 
nineteenth-century American literature. In novels by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Henry David Thoreau, and Herman Melville — authors 
“chosen for their canonicity, for the ways they continue to occupy an 
overdetermined place within nineteenth-century American literary stu- 
dies” — Rifkin examines “how texts that are written and set far from ‘the 
frontier’ and that do not feature Indians can be theorized and historicized 
as relying in critical ways on the institutionalized dynamics through which 
Indigenous presence and polities are translated, managed, and/or elided, 
demonstrating how everyday instantiations of settlement provide the 
materials out of which non-native ethics, ideals, and orientations 
emerge.”*” Like the authors of the US Southeast, these New York and 
New England literary giants dwell in places where Indians are presumed to 
be functionally extinct, and the bulk of their writings do not concern 
Indian presence or histories at all. However, as Rifkin demonstrates, these 
are precisely the places where we ought to be looking for the “entrenched 
and normalized settler experiences of inhabitance, individual identity, and 
collective belonging” — what he calls the “quotidian settler structures of 
feeling.”** Rifkin focuses on texts that are roughly coincident with the 
ongoing processes of Indian resettlement and extermination, suggesting 
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that the national literature was complicit in naturalizing a vocabulary of 
self-evident occupation and hegemony. I work to both extend and com- 
plicate such models here, to see modern and contemporary southern 
literature struggling out of the protracted aftermath of these histories — 
dragging the displaced, disembodied Indian into the new century to 
manage the intensified threats of capitalist modernity. But rather than 
“naturalizing” a hegemonic narrative of dispossession and defeat, or of the 
fated passing of one race into another, the South’s peculiar histories gave 
way to a far more fractured, ambivalent, anxious, and prescient discourse 
about the vacancies of capitalist modernity, yoked irremediably to the 
Native “ancestors” who both suffer and embody it. 

As Carter Jones Meyer and Diana Royer demonstrate in Selling the 
Indian, the mock “white shamanism” practiced by “non-Indian poets 
and writers” has long been a trope deployed to counter the emptiness of 
modern materialism by ways of “higher Indian ‘powers’ to convey certain 
mystical truths.”*? We can trace the figure of this apocryphal primitive as 
a nearly unbroken fiction throughout centuries of economic critique, from 
the Iroquois-adopted Lewis Henry Morgan (and his 1877 Ancient Society) 
to Deleuze and Guattari’s periodic celebration of the aboriginal as apotheo- 
sis of their schizophrenic ideal. This knowledge contradicts wistful 
assumptions about Native peoples as preternaturally unfitted for, hostile 
to, or ruined by Euramerican market logic. In his now-canonical textbook 
of capitalism, Adam Smith asserted the integral human capacity for capi- 
talist behavior, but stopped short of including the “naked and miserable 
savages,” who treated the fruits of their hunting and gathering “as things of 
no value.”?° Indians’ inability to be internally calibrated to measures of 
wealth seemed axiomatic to contemporary observers and economists: 
another British political economist, Richard Whately, averred in 1831 
that aboriginal Americans “have no interest in the accumulation of prop- 
erty, and, therefore, are not led to labour in order to attain wealth.””’ 
Similarly, according to Richard Cantillon, Indians simply lacked “the 
industry to grow grass by cutting down the trees” and instead “leave 
everything to nature.”’* More baldly, T. R. Malthus described Native 
peoples as “beasts of prey” whose “inconsiderate gluttony in the one case, 
and ... severe abstinence in the other” were “equally prejudicial to the 
human constitution.””? 

Few of these scholars had ever met or directly observed the tribes they 
were writing about; but neither did first-hand knowledge grant one unfil- 
tered objectivity, as we well know from the entrenched biases of early 
anthropology. One of the most influential commentators on early 
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southeastern Indian societies — Thomas Jefferson — had comparatively rich 
first-hand knowledge of tribal cultures, which he wielded to ill and mostly 
self-serving effect. As a young boy, he was reportedly “fascinated by 
Indians”; he fancied himself an amateur ethnographer of Indian lifeways, 
and he has frequently been lauded for his instrumental efforts to preserve 
Native cultural productions and languages. Yet, as David Brion Davis puts 
it, Jefferson had an “extraordinary capacity to sound like an enlightened 
reformer” with regard to economic and cultural issues while ultimately 
“upholding the interests of the planter class.”’* Timothy Powell, director 
of Native American Projects at the American Philosophical Society 
(an organization Jefferson himself once headed), celebrates Jefferson’s 
vast contributions to Native knowledge preservation while conceding 
“the darker side of the legacy” — “that this reciprocity ceased once 
the indigenous knowledge had been “collected.” Anthony F. C. Wallace 
puts it more plainly in his extensive history of Jefferson and the 
Indians: Southeastern Natives would need to be, in Jefferson’s words, 
“exterminated.””’ Jefferson’s concern for national security and economic 
development ultimately trumped his empathy, and he became a key drafts- 
man of the removal policies eventually enacted by Andrew Jackson. He also 
implemented a surefire strategy to obtain Indian land by founding trading 
posts that would force Indians into debts that they could repay only in 
a steady stream of land — a plan that gained the United States 
200,000 miles of land in nine states.°° Jefferson outlined his project in 
an 1803 letter to William Henry Harrison, governor of the Indiana 
Territory: “we shall push our trading uses, and be glad to see the good 
and influential individuals among them run in debt, because we observe 
that when these debts get beyond what the individuals can pay, they 
become willing to lop them off by a cession of lands.”?’ Jefferson relied 
on both an innate faith in the material ambitions of the Indians and their 
lack of facility to manage their own finances or land. 

As Wallace puts it, “The Jeffersonian vision of the destiny of the 
Americas had no place for Indians as Indians.”®* Particularly in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, Indians’ separate status under the law — 
a station confirmed decisively in Reconstruction legislation, which granted 
citizenship rights to all natural-born individuals except Native Americans — 
dramatized the sense that their economic activities were fundamentally 
detached from American and global markets and provided historians with 
an additional, pragmatic excuse for overlooking them.”? Assumptions 
about Indians’ irrelevance to American capitalism are so deeply entrenched 
that they continue to bedevil scholars who work to rectify the extreme 
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underrepresentation of Indigenous issues in economic history. In 1999, 
Linda Barrington lamented that scholarship on the “interwoven economic 
histories of the United States and Native Americans is sparse” and that 
what exists is often simply “an apologetic note on land confiscation and the 
loss of indigenous life and heritage” — she notes, encouragingly, that 
“opportunities for further study are unlimited.”"°° More than a decade 
later, historians Alexandra Harmon, Colleen O’Neil, and Paul Rosier 
report that “historians in general have scarcely touched the subject of 
Indians and the American economy,” and that the avoidance extends in 
both directions: studies of US economics since independence rarely discuss 
Native examples, and even Indian-focused histories tend to sidestep expli- 
cit analyses of Indigenous reactions to capitalist development." 

And yet, despite such fervent deployments to the contrary, Indians have 
always existed squarely, uncannily, and sometimes complicitly at the 
dark crossroads of economics and “race,” and not always in the exculpatory 
position we prefer to see. This conviction has nonetheless been difficult to 
disrupt, despite mounting scholarship on the early capitalist investments 
of many Native individuals who, as Katherine Ellinghaus has argued, 
harnessed their material circumstances with “creativity, skill, and 
resourcefulness,”*°” even if their ingenuity meant compromising tribal ethics. 
As numerous recent studies by Jessica R. Cattelino, Alexandra Harmon, Brian 
Hosmer, Colleen O’Neil, Paul Rosier, and Daniel Usner have likewise 
attested, tribal nations have long been active participants in agricultural and 
consumer economies, sometimes parallel to but often predating developments 
in the national economy: from the precontact urban center of Cahokia — 
often held up by contemporary Native developers as a reminder that “business 
is not new to us” — and the advanced Mississippian mound cultures (with 
their ingrained caste systems based on power, skilled labor, and artistry), to 
flourishing plantation crops. Today, the South is home to some of the 
most vibrant tribal economies, such as that of the Mississippi Choctaw — 
perennially one of the largest employers in the state — or the Florida 
Seminoles’ lucrative gaming enterprises. 

By far the most morally challenging facet of Native industry, however, 
has come with increasing evidence of tribal nations’ imbrication in agri- 
cultural and consumer economies, including southeastern Indians’ early 
adoption of chattel slavery to fuel their agronomic enterprises. Parallel to 
broader work on the prevalence of slavery throughout colonial America, 
historians in recent years have examined slaveholding among tribes in the 
Southwest, Great Lakes, Pacific Northwest, Midwest, and beyond.'* 
Despite a popular desire to view Indian slaveholding as less mercenary 
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and its masters as more innately gentle — “kinder and more lenient,” as 
Krauthamer puts it — historians have concluded that the condition of slavery 
among southern Indians and in Indian Country was just as various, and as 
inherently violent and coercive, as elsewhere." Importantly, too, the system 
did not end spontaneously with the Emancipation Proclamation, because 
Indian territories beyond the South were sovereign nations. In what would 
become Oklahoma, Reconstruction happened belatedly through a process of 
treaty-making with the federal government, which often appealed directly to 
the Natives’ profit-seeking motivations. The government in fact used 
Reconstruction policies and emancipation as a lever to disrupt and dismantle 
tribal sovereignty, and Indians in turn grasped the opportunity to protect 
their autonomy by developing restrictive racial codes that resembled those of 
segregation."® Black “Freedmen” were intimately tied up with the tribes of 
their former masters, sometimes happily and other times uncomfortably, 
and tribes treated their former slaves inconsistently — occasionally welcoming 
them as tribal members, and often excluding them in order to protect blood 
purity and cultural solvency. 

The enmity between many Indians and descendants of former slaves has 
reached a nadir in recent decades, with the Cherokee Nation’s use of blood 
politics to legally expel nearly 3,000 black Freedmen from tribal rolls — an 
act overturned by a US District Court in 2017 in a decision citing the 
“lesser known” fact “that both nations’ chronicles share the shameful taint 
of African slavery,” and characterizing Freedmens’ citizenship status as 
a kind of reparations owed them by the Cherokee Nation."°” Elsewhere, 
I have written about the underreported antagonism between these groups, 
which we generally assume to be subaltern allies,"~* a rivalry that has only 
intensified further under Afro-pessimistic and settler colonial lenses. Still, 
these historical chronicles are “lesser known” because, quite simply, we 
have been willfully distracted by other plots that heroically rescue the 
aggrieved Indian from the ravages of dispossession. In the South in 
particular, the Native experience can still be difficult to disentangle from 
that of African Americans after slavery. Under Reconstruction legislation, 
Elliot West has argued, “Blacks and Indians found themselves suddenly 
moving from opposite directions into the national mainstream. 
Paradoxically, liberation and conquest were carrying them to the same 
place.” Washington’s strategies for dealing with both groups did converge 
strikingly: “Economic integration for freedmen was to come through forty 
acres and a mule, or at least some measure of agrarian self-sufficiency; for 
Indians, the answer was to be allotment in severalty.”"°? Importantly, the 
modes of integration for both groups involved economic enfranchisement, 
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at least superficially, in keeping with Reconstruction’s broader aim to 
establish a monolithic national economy underwritten by corporate capit- 
alism. American Indians retained an exceptional status under federal law: 
again, Reconstruction legislation granted citizenship rights to all natural- 
born individuals except Native Americans, dramatizing the notion that 
Indians’ economic activities were fundamentally distinct from American 
and global markets."° In contrast to emancipated slaves, Native Americans 
were not granted US citizenship at the time of Reconstruction, and would 
not obtain it until 1924, nearly sixty years later. Southeastern Natives who 
chose to relinquish tribal claims rather than be removed were granted 
citizenship rights in exchange for land ownership and assimilation (though 
the process was not automatic). Thus, a more practical and pernicious 
schism between Indigeneity and capitalism emerged during the nineteenth 
century: to participate in the American marketplace meant quite literally 
forsaking one’s Indigenous identity. In his otherwise astute 2014 commen- 
tary on First Nations’ rejection of federal recognition structures, Glen Sean 
Coulthard states categorically, “For Indigenous nations to live, capitalism 
must die,”"" though it is unclear how tribes would manage their extraction 
from the system that delimits the material conditions of their 
communities. 

One mode of circumvention — philosophical rather than pragmatic — has 
been suggested by scholars who, like Cattelino, find nutritive “fungibility” 
of profit in tribal settings, where revenues from gaming enterprises are 
converted directly into mechanisms for sustaining cultural sovereignty, 
such as the schools, housing, and language programs seeded by the casino- 
rich Florida Seminoles. In such cases, corporate capitalism can be viewed 
not as a compromise for Native tribes but as redemption: the principal 
component in reinvigorating Indigenous cultures and promoting self- 
determining governance structures. Moreover, cultural anthropologists, 
economists, and many Native entrepreneurs have argued that “Jndigenous 
capitalism,” because of the values of its drivers, espouses more ethical and 
altruistic guidelines than other forms of capitalism. Indeed, implicit in the 
title of Robert J. Miller’s recent economic self-help manual, Reservation 
“Capitalism,” is the supposition that a defanged, alternative version of 
capitalism will benefit tribal communities uniquely. In contemporary 
contexts, such a paradox is sustained by an ambivalent matrix of respect, 
resentment, envy, and self-interest among Americans who see Indians 
variously and narcissistically as tragic casualties of colonial capitalism; as 
exemplars of spiritualism and intrinsic human value; or as greedy, lazy, 
troubled minority populations undeserving of special dispensations from 
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the federal government. As Harmon points out, Indians have long had to 
battle the presumption that “rich Indians” are oxymoronic toxins to 
traditional culture, a resentment that often festers most intensely within 
tribal communities themselves."* 

In contemporary discourse, the Indian’s function as a template of 
humanism and a supplement to modernity has not merely persisted 
but has in some ways intensified — a phenomenon Jameson describes as 
“a proud affront to the dehumanization and alienation of ‘civilized’ 
industrial capitalism, a badge worn in honor and defiance.” In 
Jameson’s model, wherein modernism produces “symbolic solutions 
to social crises,”""* we find a suggestive template for the construction of 
a symbolic aborigine to capture both the historicity and the modernity 
of a region birthed from catastrophe. As he intimates in Valences of the 
Dialectic: 


We have indeed secreted a human age out of ourselves as spiders secrete their 
webs: an immense, all-encompassing ceiling ... which shuts down visibility 
on all sides even as it absorbs all the formerly natural elements in its habitat, 
transmuting them into its own man-made substance. Yet within this hor- 
izon of immanence we wander as alien as tribal people, or as visitors from 
outer space, admiring its unimaginably complex and fragile filigree and 
recoiling from its bottomless potholes, lounging against a rainwall of exotic 
and artificial plants or else agonising among poisonous colours and lethal 
stems we were not taught to avoid. The world of the human age is an 
aesthetic pretext for grinding terror or pathological ecstasy, and in its 
cosmos, all of it drawn from the very fibres of our own being and at one 
with every post-natural cell more alien to us than nature itself, we continue 
murmuring Kant’s old questions — What can I know? What should I do? 
What may I hope? — under a starry heaven no more responsive than a mirror 
or a spaceship, not understanding that they require the adjunct of an ugly 
and. bureaucratic representational qualification: what can I know in this 
system? What should I do in this world completely invented by me? What can 
I hope for alone in an altogether human age?” 


As Benjamin Kunkel has observed, the situation Jameson describes here — 
of humanity meeting its own built world as something “alien” and exter- 
nal — echoes that of Marx’s alienated labor, where “the worker is dominated 
by the product of his own hands, his estranged ‘species-being’ ranged 
against him in the form of someone else’s capital.” As a proxy for this 
estranging experience, Jameson recruits a “tribal” consciousness, at once 
autochthonous and “other,” an apt conduit for seemingly detached con- 
frontation merged with a uniquely native sensibility. His is, in essence, an 
exercise in negotiating the antiphonal pressures of Anthropocenic 
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modernity: how to escape the black holes and poisonous aberrations within 
a system “invented by me,” via a liminal Indigenous guide likewise con- 
structed by imperial-capitalist processes. The Indigenous itself becomes 
part of the fancy, born of both “grinding terror” and “pathological ecstasy.” 
Jameson follows other thinkers in entertaining a compound concept of 
the “tribal Utopia,”"” the latter term the well-known container for the 
mood of optimism emerging from postmodern fatigue. Foucault distin- 
guished between varieties of such utopias, which he deemed fundamentally 
unreal places, and what he termed on the other hand “heterotopias”: 


real places that do exist and that are formed in the very founding of society — 
which are something like counter-sites, a kind of effectively enacted utopia 
in which the real sites, all the other real sites that can be found within the 
culture, are simultaneously represented, contested, and inverted. Places of 
this kind are outside of all places, even though it may be possible to indicate 
their location in reality." 


Within this broad category, universal across cultures, are discrete deploy- 
ments and principles of the heterotopia: that of crisis (sacred or ritual 
spaces away from home, such as the boarding school; the honeymoon; the 
military), of deviation (e.g., rest homes, psychiatric hospitals, prisons). 
Heterotopias often shift purpose and place, as in the evolving space of 
the cemetery as it moved from the heart of the city to the suburbs, the “dark 
resting place” of one’s family. Often the heterotopia is “capable of juxta- 
posing in a single real place several spaces, several sites that are in them- 
selves incompatible,” such as the theater or the garden. And finally, while 
many heterotopias accrete “indefinitely accumulating time,” as in 
museums and libraries, others are attached to specific moments “when 
men arrive at a sort of absolute break with their traditional time.”"” 

For the inhabitants of the modern and contemporary South, hetero- 
topias abound, often to signify and nurture a “break” with modernity and 
its disruptions of the region’s mythic time and histories. Within this 
structure of affect, I find that the Indigenous element frequently anchors 
the heterotopia’s alterity, providing both a psychic and historical remove 
from the present disaffections even as it proves radically indistinguishable 
from them. Not quite relinquishing their utopic potential, these Indians 
also dramatize the frailties and hungers that are endemic in the human 
condition and activated by the foundational principles of the settler state. 
Indeed, between the disparate services of utopia and heterotopia, Foucault 
conceived of such an uncanny, discomposing mirror as a mediator — “a sort 
of mixed, joint experience”: 
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it is a placeless place. In the mirror, I see myself there where I am not, in an 
unreal, virtual space that opens up behind the surface; I am over there, there 
where I am not, a sort of shadow that gives my own visibility to myself, that 
enables me to see myself there where I am absent: such is the utopia of the 
mirror. But it is also a heterotopia in so far as the mirror does exist in reality, 
where it exerts a sort of counteraction on the position that I occupy. From 
the standpoint of the mirror I discover my absence from the place where 
I am since I see myself over there. Starting from this gaze that is, as it were, 
directed toward me, from the ground of this virtual space that is on the other 
side of the glass, I come back toward myself; I begin again to direct my eyes 
toward myself and to reconstitute myself there where I am.*° 


Foucault’s language here resounds with what Jon Smith has identified as 
the “clichés of southern identity as place, community, and the presence of 
the past,” experienced as “object-cathexes, symptoms of a profound cul- 
tural narcissism, evidence of not a stable identity but — following Scott 
Romine and, for that matter, W. J. Cash — a desperate lack of it.”"* 

In cultural discourse more broadly, Indians’ primitive belief systems are 
regularly summoned as the “placeless place,” the absent “there where Iam 
not” of modernity, and especially as a nourishing antidote to the instabil- 
ities bred by capitalism. Philosopher Scott Pratt, for instance, proposes that 
we view Native American thought 


as the starting place of some of the distinctive aspects of the American 
philosophical tradition, as a way to answer the problem of origin. By tracing 
the career of the central commitments of pragmatism beginning in Native 
American thought, through their use in resisting exclusion, racism, and 
sexism, to their emergence in the work of the classical pragmatists, these 
ways of understanding and acting in the world can become renewed 
resources. ~ 


Pratt echoes what has become an emerging trend in discussions of the 
Anthropocene, and more recently the Capitalocene, which often seem to 
ventriloquize the core principles of Indigenous studies, and often gesture 
explicitly toward Native societies as custodians of these “renewed 
resources,” somehow unbedeviled by all of the -isms of modernity. These 
new conversations emerge from vital apprehensions about the protracted, 
destructive claims of human settlement; the insidious operations of capital 
in what Jason W. Moore deems “the web of life”;'? and the urgency of 
locating rehabilitative approaches within alternative knowledges, cultures, 
and practices. In the ecological and social sciences, Indigenous and allied 
scholars are effectively instantiating a field devoted to supporting Native 
peoples’ presumably innate capacities to address Anthropogenic climate 
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change.'** At their most dangerously idealistic, such positions assert that 
“America can be revived, rejuvenated, by recognizing a native school of 
thought. The Indian can save America.”'” 

When non-Native thinkers have dared to challenge the heterotopic 
fantasy of the anticapitalist Indian, they have generally been reprimanded 
or shamed for doing so. David Harvey, for instance, was roundly dismissed 
as “mistaken” when he suggested that “the inference of [Indians’] ‘better 
and more harmonious ecological practices’ ... would require belief in 
either some external spiritual guidance to ensure ecologically ‘right’ out- 
comes, or an extraordinary omniscience in indigenous or precapitalistic 
judgements and practices in a dynamic field of action that is usually 
plagued by all manner of unintended consequences.”"*° In other words, 
he suggested that the “‘ecologically conscious’ rhetoric” of contemporary 
politics “pays far too much attention to what indigenous groups say with- 
out looking at what they do” and that, at worst, such exceptionalist 
deference could nourish “militant particularism” and “nationalistic, exclu- 
sionary, and in some cases violently fascistic” effects."*” More recently, 
Zizek was denounced for a statement he made during a talk at Brown 
University, where he reportedly suggested that “Native Americans killed 
more buffaloes than the whites who would then settle America — but only 
after praying to the buffalo spirit. It is ridiculous, he said, to claim that they 
lived in greater harmony with nature.”””* Zizek’s strategic hyperbole aside, 
these observations are in themselves not grossly inaccurate: an idealistic 
gulf does simmer between the material conditions and the rhetoric of and 
about Indian nations, which are often as invested as outside interests in 
guarding their antimodern reputation. 

One might say that it is political correctness that requires blasphemies 
like Harvey’s and Zizek’s to be rejected out of hand, but a more complex 
logic seems at play, stemming from an exceptional delusion that the 
“truth” about Indigenous cultures is somehow inviolable and essential. 
An important counter-voice is the acerbic Comanche critic Paul Chaat 
Smith, who has written incisively and persuasively about the harmful 
consequences of essentialism, even when wielded in righteous reverse. 
Recalling with disappointment and surprise the reactionary developments 
within Indigenous studies in recent years, Smith writes, 


I saw the rise of essentialism, and a retreat inward. The first time I heard my 
academic colleagues refer to 21st century Americans as “settlers,” I thought it 
was a joke. It was not. At a conference organized to take down essentialism, 
held at the National Museum of the American Indian’s New York venue, 
essentialism won. It was the first time I heard a Native Studies professor 
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proudly explain that he no longer cites non-Indians in his work. The field, 
always clubby and self-congratulatory, became more so, and seemed actively 
opposed to building alliances and encouraging non-Indian scholars to join 
the field. ... While there is more to observe here, much of it fitting the 
general heading of “Get off my lawn!,” let’s just say that increasingly I find 
Indian scholars observing and studying and writing about an Indian world 
that might as well be in another galaxy.” 


In another iteration of Harvey’s insistence that we heed what Indians “do” 
rather than simply what they “say,” Smith reminds us that most Indians 
outside of academia would bristle at the kinds of terms and principles that 
occupy Indigenous critics — even and especially the label “Indigenous” 
itself, which has become the preferred vocabulary to represent the hemi- 
spheric and global experience of Native peoples. Smith reports the reaction 
of members of an Oklahoma tribe as “Huh? Indigenous, what’s that?’ 
They all call themselves Indians, although they had at least heard of that 
new-wave term Native American.” Smith ultimately applauds the impor- 
tant efforts of Indigenous scholars and activists to maintain and rebuild 
coherent communities, but laments what he calls “the willful misreading of 
contemporary Indian politics” along the way. To pretend that most 
Indians support progressive academic agendas is, he avers, “preposterous,” 
as many Indians “live in what are called red states. And many of those 
people, who are citizens of their tribe, their state, and the US, have red state 
politics.” Indeed, he concludes, “all of us (me as much anyone) need to be 
reminded we don’t speak for everyone who lives on that alluring fiction we 
call Native America or Turtle Island or the Red Nation.””° 

Voices like Smith’s are few, but they are important reminders that 
“alluring fictions” of place and identity continue to occupy privileged 
space in Indigenous thinking itself; and, whether or not we like to 
acknowledge it, these have provided not just a plausible, kindred template 
for white southerners to borrow, but often an eerie echo of the South’s own 
regional mythologies. As I have argued previously — and with knowing 
provocation — few American subcultures have more in common concep- 
tually than those of the Indian and the southerner. The only two commu- 
nities (in Benedict Anderson’s sense of constructed, plastic, horizontal 
affiliations) to undergo colonial occupation within the United States, 
both have developed contemporary identities invested in principles of 
connection (or the lack thereof), sovereignty (or the struggle to reclaim 
it), ecology (land stewardship and loss), and debt and recompense (mate- 
rial, physical, and psychic). Consequently, perhaps the most frequently 
deployed tropes in the literatures of both groups relate to tradition, history, 
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and place — often rendered as idealized concepts ruptured by regional and 
colonial traumas and invasive, extractive economies. Indeed, the equiva- 
lence Jon Smith posits between American and southern studies’ fixations 
on “antimodern” ethics is rivaled, corroborated, and legitimized by 
Indians’ innate proclivity for such values. 

But if anything, the recent turn to Anthropocene-focused analyses has 
only reinvigorated land-based ecologies of being and identification that 
threaten to reboot the Indigenous pageantry of the Agrarians with minor 
differences. The narrative of ecological stewardship relies on a turgid 
formula of nativism and antimodern wisdom that seduces southerners 
into a new partnership with its Indians that sets the region apart. As 
Zackary Vernon syllogizes, “if true or authentic culture only exists in the 
past, regardless of how good or bad that past may have been, then one gains 
or loses southern credibility based on one’s proximity to a past that seems 
more thoroughly southern than the present.”'** This “southern” identity 
brackets histories of racial abominations in favor of more nutritive narra- 
tives of multigenerational belonging and a deeply tangible connection to 
the land and structures of one’s filial home spaces. As Hal Crowther puts it, 
“few Southerners are untouched by the autochthonous ideal, ... that 
sinewy old word defined by Webster as ‘one held to have sprung from 
the ground he inhabits.’ ... The land, exhausted, may yet have something 
to say.” In an essay exploring the turn back to the rural in twentieth- 
century southern literature, Matt Wanat claims that modernism has 
tended to overvalue the ethical health of exile, producing a sense of 
“uprootedness” and disaffection that bespeaks a “failure of local commu- 
nities, a disconnection from nature, and, generally speaking, an unsustain- 
able way of life.” Simply put, “We need re-rooting.”'”? Such tasks are often 
noble in principle but can “re-root” in ways that are unintentionally 
regressive; deep dives back into place-centered mythologies of “origins” 
tend to subsume Indigenous allies all over again, almost as a matter of 
course and principle. Take, for example, an essay like Wendell Berry’s 
“A Native Hill,” which outlines the at-times “painfully divided” condition 
of loving his Kentucky home despite the knowledge of awful violence 
enabling his own “nativeness.” His apotheosizing of the original inhabi- 
tants as angels of ecological mercy, unable even to imagine defiling the 
sacred earth, can be as harmful as demonizing them, but the tactic is 
essential to his ability to “return home again” to a geography ravaged by 
both historical and industrial transgressions. In the end, Berry views 
modern man as ruined by his failure to properly respect the earth as the 
Indians did; by destroying its abundance, settlers insured that they would 
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never truly possess it: “And so there is a sense in which we are still not here,” 
he avers. “Surely there could be a more indigenous life than we have.”'** 

Ostensibly, “a more indigenous life” would serve as a balm for the 
affronts of modernity and the white southerner’s own split consciousness, 
at once victim and perpetrator of settler colonial measures; at its most 
elemental, as Berry intimates, it would make us more “here,” present, 
substantive, significant. The chapters that follow wrestle with various 
fantasies of such re-presencing under the evacuations of settler histories 
and capitalist modernity. As Arthur Redding has noted, traumatic experi- 
ences have the paradoxical power to form new, collective narratives: “By 
reworking shattering and incoherent experiences into structured 
sequences, storytelling transforms episodes of violence from something 
debilitating into something potentially generative and productive,” man- 
ufacturing “possibility from the ashes of trauma.””®’ Paul Chaat Smith has 
diagnosed the narcotic appeal of such resuscitation stories, which demand 
that the Indian remain unblemished by the traumas of modernity: the 
stereotypical notion of whites and Indians “walking in two worlds” is, he 
observes, “the expression of that myth, and the appeal of that myth is 
obvious. Walking in two worlds is ideological Vicodin, and because we’re 
the descendants of the greatest holocaust in human history, you can expect 
most of us to keep getting our prescription refilled for the foreseeable 
future.”° Strikingly, Jon Smith identifies a similar impulse among new 
directions in southern studies, which “now aspire to serve as a kind of 
cultural therapy.”’’” In the narratives I examine, there is both compulsive 
and sedative effect, but ultimately neither certitude nor enjoyment. As the 
addict plainly learns, drugs conceal rather than heal pain; likewise, the 
narratives here tend to suppress rather than amend trauma, and they circle 
fretfully around an irreparable shattering: the knowledge that the 
Indigenous Other is in fact the selfs lost and unrecoverable twin, 
a phantom companion, and a devastating self-invention. 

Taking the South’s literary fiction as a map of this misprision, The 
Indian in American Southern Literature documents the structures of iden- 
tity that emerge from the South’s unsettled pasts, which both construct 
and deny the cavernous “vot here” at the core of southern subjectivity. Like 
the NMAI exhibit, my curation encourages a more canny awareness of 
Indians’ ironic implication within the economic structures that both 
supplanted and sustained them — a knowledge that needles intimately at 
southerners’ own uneasy negotiations with the region’s economic devel- 
opments and perversions. Never neutral, Indian figures in southern texts 
represent, at once, projections of precapitalist purity and postcolonial 
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corruption; nativist belonging and cultural alienation; seductive alterity 
and ruinous intimacy; healing and disease — the cure that kills. They 
function as uncanny portals into an ideological imaginary that both reveals 
and obscures its muddled origins. 

For the most part, then, I am looking at “structures” and “logics” of 
affect rather than fact — which is to say, I am not, in most cases, smoking 
out actual, full-fledged Indian characters or explicit references. In 
Faulkner’s case, for instance, I pass intentionally by the already well- 
documented and discussed Natives of his short stories and (for the most 
part) the romantic Sam Fathers of Go Down, Moses. Instead, I am inter- 
ested in subtler traces, suggestions, and hauntings; my predominant 
method is close reading, and I often make an energetic case for the weight 
of seemingly incidental words and phrases in order to demonstrate that 
throughout southern texts, Indigenous signifiers bubble up insistently as 
muddy refractions and layered operatives, a deeply engrained “logic.” Just 
as Godden unpacks language units that have accumulated the complexities 
of their determining material conditions — an effect he describes in 
Faulkner’s work as an “economy of complex words”®* — here I am keen 
to explore how words and concepts that evoke Indigeneity commune with 
more obvious articulations of regional crisis, humanist desire, and eco- 
nomic influence, producing a dialectic of loss and signification at the very 
heart of colonial capitalism. In these openings of restive absence, I track 
what Foucault and Deleuze have termed the “murmuring space” — the 
echoic eruptions of an imagined community’s aliens that refuse either 
assimilation or romanticization — in order to suggest that Indigenous 
disruptions are always integral to the southern mytheme, undermining 
certitude and fixity in a process that is tautological rather than teleological. 
This is, perhaps, what the “murmuring voice” of southern fiction is, as 
Faulkner’s Benjy Compson might put it, “trying to say.” 

While my thesis extends to a wide range of southern texts and, empha- 
tically, typifies a broader regional phenomenon, I have had to settle on key, 
illustrative examples here. I have carefully chosen three writers — William 
Faulkner, Katherine Anne Porter, and Barry Hannah — who individually 
and collectively cover significant geographic and conceptual territory in 
modern and contemporary southern literature, and who both exemplify 
and challenge our shifting taxonomies of “the South.” To begin with, all 
three are considered highly influential figures for the generations of south- 
ern writers that would follow: Faulkner, most obviously, has been cano- 
nized as the South’s looming giant, whom most southern writers thereafter 
have struggled to either emulate or exorcise. Porter, in her own right, 
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became a major voice in the burgeoning field of women’s literature, in 
a career that spanned more than half of the twentieth century and took her 
to numerous countries and continents. Hannah, a long-time teacher of 
creative writing at Ole Miss and perhaps the least “popular” of the three 
writers, has nonetheless earned extravagant critical acclaim for his brilliant, 
vivid, grotesque, nearly indescribable postmodern narratives. While it 
might seem odd to curate two comparatively underexamined writers in 
the company of Faulkner (who hardly needs more library shelf space), I do 
so in order to call attention to the significant works and expansive careers of 
the former two that we have overlooked, and to point toward the many 
traces and consequences in the work of the reigning bard that we have yet 
missed. 

Placed in conversation with one another, these three particular writers 
embody, in remarkably and instructively diverse ways, a set of themes that 
I find consistent in the representation of Indians throughout southern 
literature: the quest for human affiliation and companionship in the face of 
modernity’s isolating, evacuating pressures; the insidious inheritances of 
violence, drawn continuously from our colonial heritage to the more subtle 
affronts of capitalist modernity; the conflicts between economic struggle 
and desire in the face of national plenty, cultivated desire, and the inherent 
privileges of whiteness; and the fruitless quest for “knowledge,” “truth,” 
and a narrative of origins that would explain and exculpate humanity. In all 
of their works, Indians serve as an enduring and uncanny proxy for these 
dislocations of modernity, refracting both imagined nobility and purity as 
well as the perditions of materialism and miscegenation. These writers’ 
Indigenous invocations become, like the white southern imaginary itself, 
by turns heroes and victims — alternately doomed and delivered — and they 
are, in the end, nightmarishly hollow, sometimes violent vehicles for 
a catharsis that will not come. 

While these writers all identify as southerners, their orientations to the 
region pointedly surpass simple geography, and they do so in ways that 
again acknowledge Indigenous displacement and recovery. In particular, 
all three burrow into the South even as they look to the West (Porter herself 
was actually born in Texas, though she claimed Louisiana as her ancestral 
home) in order to both liberate and anchor their southern sensibilities. 
Several critics, including Lewis P. Simpson, Richard Slotkin, Robert 
Brinkmeyer, and Mark Graybill, have explored the seductive synergies 
between southern writers and the West — and also the borders reimposed 
between them. Simpson distinguishes particularly between the West’s 
willed, democratic liberties and transcendence and the South’s “tragic 
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European outlook that sees the individual as a creature trapped, the hapless 
victim of history.”? Yet the opportunities of the West have long tantalized 
southerners with their promise of abundant novelty and reconstitution; 
Brinkmeyer sees contemporary southern writers in particular turning 
increasingly to the West in ways that disrupt both traditional southern 
and western narratives.'*° Indeed, all three authors here gesture variously 
toward the West as a space of becoming and possibility, a landscape of 
alterity and discomposing freedoms as well as traumas that both unsettle 
and reframe southern principles. In a fashion evocative of Deleuze and 
Guattari’s notion of the “rhizomatic” West — versus the orderly, grid-like 
structures of the east — and its “Indians without ancestry,” these southern 
texts allow for an imaginative extension of frontier space and a continually 
evolving genealogy of origins where Indians are familiar recipients and 
agents of violent acquisition. These forays are not strictly about plenitude: 
as Graybill, drawing on Lacan, puts it, “the western has satisfied its readers’ 
desires to see ‘the object as absence.’”’** Toying in various ways with the 
pleasurable evacuations and traumas of the frontier, southern fiction 
transgresses spatial, conceptual, and racial boundaries in ways that prove 
both alluring and discomfiting. 

This book might have contained several more chapters featuring other 
southern writers who navigate these western landscapes — Cormac 
McCarthy and Barbara Kingsolver, most pertinently — and who deploy 
Indigenous themes in similarly fascinating and fraught ways, sometimes 
extensively but more often glancingly, and always in the service of exercis- 
ing (and exorcizing) a dominant narrative about capitalism’s and moder- 
nity’s opportunities and foreclosures. These include authors like Eudora 
Welty, Walker Percy, Ellen Douglass, Dorothy Allison, Charles Frazier, 
Harry Crews, Richard Ford, Jill McCorkle, Forrest Carter, and Charles 
Frazier, in addition to those already mentioned in this introduction; and 
this list is just a beginning. In a startling number of contemporary southern 
texts, a number that is increasing rather than diminishing in the new 
millennium, Indians appear as foils and alluring enigmas for the variously 
dispossessed, oppressed, aggrieved, or apart — motley states of being for 
which the Indian provides a seductive fiction of victimization and trans- 
cendence, and a repository of human wisdom and frailty. In the conclu- 
sion, I explore the continued appeal of this phenomenon in recent fiction 
by Karen Russell as well as the new archives of the digital and Virtual Real, 
spaces where the “real” itself is the contested subject, and where both the 
South and its Indians retain iconic centrality. 
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Importantly, these Indian disturbances are persistently plagued by an 
untranslatability and pregnant silence. As one of Porter’s fictional proxies 
would remark, near the end of a career filled with suggestive but silent 
Indigenous specters, “I love the Indians. I’ve got a weakness for them. I feel 
certain I learned something from them, even if I don’t know what it is 
yet.” The final inaccessibility of the Indian suggests a primal loss instan- 
tiated by colonial capitalism; its lingering traces remind us that we are 
haunted together by what we have always been: creatures driven relentlessly 
by hungers that instigate deadly economic programs — settlement, slavery, 
industrial and consumer capitalism — that rob the self of substance and 
spirit. The Indian, finally, is neither bugbear nor angel of history, but 
a dazzling decoy. Ultimately, I seek to shift attention away from what those 
mechanisms occlude (that is, “real” Indians) to what they reveal: a vexed 
mythology of origins and identity resting on a foundation of irretrievable, 
indeed primal absence — a recursive instance of an existential aporia more 
radical and discomposing than we have yet acknowledged, and a vacant 
signifier upon which the South’s most prized principles have been hazar- 
dously established. 


ake 2k 


I end this introduction with a brief reading that encapsulates the central 
themes of this study, and that will form a touchstone of close reading in the 
chapters to follow. The South’s much-touted “Major Figure,”'** William 
Faulkner, has been uniquely influential in stoking the fictions of 
Indigeneity for the twentieth century. As I will explore further in 
Chapter 1, Faulkner’s Indians, far from being peripheral, exotic distrac- 
tions or historical footnotes to his larger dramas, infiltrate his major 
families in unseen ways. All of his quasi-“Indians” are specters of 
a collapsing social order, not just victims but the ones who perform the 
undoing, their resistant energies exacerbated but also neutralized by entry 
into a fecund capitalist marketplace. In this parallel universe of Indigenous 
ambivalence, Faulkner underscores the notion that a subversive and 
corruptible nativity lurks at the heart of the South’s central dramas and 
dynasties — a foundational American experience and identity that the Civil 
War and Reconstruction did not overwrite but merely built upon disas- 
trously, and which would leave the nation forever haunted with its aggres- 
sive spirit of acquisition — a hunger that would always find a new outlet and 
a reinvigorated cause for competitive antagonisms between races, cultures, 
regions, tribes, and nations. Most of these “Indians” are pointedly home- 
grown products of the South, aligned so intimately with its plantation 
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histories that they are effectively either black or white, their restive 
Indigeneity merely symbolic and effectively unwitnessed. They comprise 
a secret, incipient “doom” — the moniker of Faulkner’s Indigenous patri- 
arch, “Doom,” an elision (and bungling) of what Faulkner believed to be 
the French phrase du homme for “the man” — and thus a suggestive collision 
of European influence, plantation patriarchy, and Indigenous conversion. 

For Faulkner, these depictions return finally and recursively to the 
Removal-era histories underlying his invented county. His most extended 
treatment of this period comes in Requiem for a Nun (1951), a novel whose 
primary narrative — a drama composed partly in play format — takes place 
in 1937-38 and centers on the trial of Nancy Mannigoe, a black woman 
(appearing in the earlier story “That Evening Son”) accused of killing the 
infant daughter of Temple Drake (a central character in Sanctuary). 
Alternating with these contemporary dramatic scenes are prose chapters, 
each based loosely on a different civic structure — the courthouse, state- 
house, and jail, respectively — rendered in a narrative style that Spencer 
Morrison likens to that of a “public historian.”'’*” The generic juxtaposi- 
tions are at once jarring and apt within a novel that is preoccupied with the 
origins of basic human evil and perhaps best known for its now-famous 
line, uttered by the lawyer Gavin Stevens: “The past is never dead. It’s not 
even past.”"4° Indeed, Faulkner’s extended excursions into the colonial past 
unpack the subtle ways that settlement histories literally set the stage for the 
modern theater of race, violent crime, and justice. 

Before Jefferson was Jefferson, it was a backwoods Chickasaw trading 
post with an agency store run by a man named Ratcliffe (a progenitor to the 
sewing machine salesman “V. K. Ratliff’ who appears in numerous earlier 
novels and short stories, most notably the Snopes trilogy). In a complicated 
and colorful series of events, the town founders borrow a lock to secure the 
county jail — a building that, importantly, precedes the courthouse as the 
town’s inaugural edifice — from the pouch of local mail rider Thomas 
Jefferson Pettigrew. The lock goes missing in a raid on the jail, and the 
founders contemplate simply charging it to the Chickasaw account at the 
agency store with the intention that it be paid back by the government: 
“You could call that lock “axle grease” on that Indian account,’ Pettigrew 
suggests, “I'o grease the wagons for Oklahoma.’”"*” Ratcliffe sanctions the 
ruse: “Put it on the Book,” he says, and the narrator emphasizes: “the Book: 
not a ledger, but the ledger” (RN'17). Pettigrew’s sly “moralizing” dissuades 
the founders, though, as he pontificates about the ethics of defrauding the 
federal government: “the same law covers the United States government 
that covers minor children: you can give something to them, but you cant 
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take it back” (RN 19). Pettigrew refers here to the clichéd act of “Indian 
giving,” in which an offering is ungraciously recalled by its bestower."* 
Ostensibly classing Native peoples as inherently acquisitive, and silently 
condemning them for seeking to take back the lands “signed away” law- 
fully to the “white people,” the phrase conceals a centuries-old cultural 
misunderstanding: Indians did often retract their portion of a negotiated 
trade if the other party was not offering a fair exchange. According to 
Thomas Slaughter in his study of the Lewis and Clark journals, Clark 
wrote dyspeptically about a group of Indians who “offered us roots which 
we did not choose to accept ... as their expectation for those presents of 
a few roots is three or four times their real worth.” They had concluded 
from prior dealings that these Indians grew “thievish” when they felt they 
had not been fairly compensated.’ In Ratcliffe’s accounts, such impulses 
are recorded as petty wants: their procurements evolve from practical items 
to apparent luxuries, from “calico and gunpowder” to copious quantities of 
whiskey and “osseous” candy, the latter descriptor used to evoke the sweets’ 
distasteful rigidity (and thus the Indians’ indiscriminate appetites), but 
also — as evocative of fossilization and bone — a subtle suggestion of 
cannibalism, the self-consuming ends of one’s introduction into 
a consumer economy. 

Pettigrew’s overt aim, though, is not to denigrate the Indians but to 
tacitly accuse the white settlers of their own selfish thievery and to posit 
himself instead as custodian of justice and liberty. While he openly courts 
the plan to defraud the government, at the same time he moves decisively 
to protect its interests; of course, it quickly becomes apparent that he is 
acting in no one’s favor but his own, as his sly moralizing is in fact a veiled 
manipulation into getting his own payout. The founders appease 
Pettigrew, paying him honorary dividends by naming the fledgling town 
“Jefferson” — not “Pettigrew,” his actual surname, but the more patriotic 
and decorous “Jefferson.” The superficial homage to Thomas Jefferson, 
a routine act of colonial reverence common in civic naming rituals, 
happens not in celebration but by coercion, and consequently functions 
as a screen for an underlying narrative of theft, subterfuge, and bribery as 
well as a nagging reminder of lost opportunity. Captured in the dishonor- 
able legacies of both the place and person named “Jefferson” at the heart of 
Yoknapatawpha County, Faulkner conjures the central paradox of 
American settlement. At once a symbol of democratic liberalism and the 
author of the Indian Removal policies, the choice of the patriotic Jefferson 
rather than the more plainly villainous Jackson underscores the artifice: his 
is the more slippery, suitable legacy for a universe where a prison “lock” and 
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“Indian axle grease” are interchangeable — or, more precisely, where 
a missing lock, and therefore an apparently free society, silently lubricates 
the wheels of Indian extermination. Not incidentally, the man’s actual 
surname “Pettigrew” is actually a common one among the Chickasaw, likely 
due to the mixing of settler and Indigenous cultures in the early Southeast. 
Even more suggestively for Faulkner, it was the name of both a school and 
a creek in Chickasaw County, Mississippi (the latter being most suggestive, 
given his naming of Yoknapatawpha — from a Choctaw phrase meaning, 
roughly, “water flows slow through flat land”).”° But probably most impor- 
tantly, Pettigrew as “little man” echoes Ikkemotubbe’s moniker of “Doom,” 
an anglicization of a French term for “the man.” Faulkner’s world is filled 
with these suggestively small and big men alike — cowardly tricksters and 
ruthless patriarchs. He thus tacitly twins the allegorical Pettigrew and 
Ikkemotubbe at the inception of his fictional world, their names translated 
into the lexicon of colonial capitalism. In “Jefferson,” Faulkner thus lays bare 
the dense fetish operations of nationalism, and the elevation of myth over the 
untidy reality. 

While Pettigrew gains dubious honor in this patriotic exercise, Ratcliffe 
and the others are haunted by the tragedy of missed opportunity: “That 
lock,” Ratcliffe laments, “That Indian axle grease.” They “knew, 
understood. ... It was neither the lock nor axle grease; it was the fifteen 
dollars which could have been charged to the Indian Department on 
Ratcliffe’s books and nobody would ever have found it, noticed it, missed 
it” (RN 28). In his misery over these accounts, Ratcliffe is stirred neither by 
“greed” nor “corruption,” but by precedent: “it was the United States itself 
which had voluntarily offered to show them how to transmute the inevict- 
able lock into proofless and ephemeral axle grease.” His bookkeeping 
amounts to a kind of pedagogy of citizenship in the settled world, a place 
where fleecing one’s charges is taught by example and, importantly, where 
no one dares scrutinize the Indian accounts closely enough to reckon their 
equity. The golden opportunity is thus squandered, “leaving in fact the 
whole race of man, as long as it endured, forever and irrevocably fifteen 
dollars deficit, fifteen dollars in the red” (RN 29). Obviously punning on 
the meaning of “in the red” as a reference to both debt and Indigeneity, 
Faulkner peripherally creates community among those collectively 
seduced, transformed, and ultimately defrauded by the United States of 
America. 

Yet it is not just a perceived American underclass referenced here, but 
the “whole race of man” that lives unalterably in arrears. In other words, he 
suggests, as humans we are perennially caught between the potentialities of 
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power and our ultimate helplessness in the face of federal and juridical 
authority. This is the pedagogy of citizenship in the settled world, recorded 
in “the” national ledger, the sacred ur-text of economics that transcends 
and obliterates the dark secrets and exchanges held “proofless” in its pages. 
“The Book” that is the Indian account ledger will soon become the register 
of the plantation and then of market capitalism, a system where consump- 
tion requires a heftier dose of man’s earnings and which indeed implicates 
the “whole race of man” — a space where Indian histories are momentary 
transactions “transmuted” and overwritten by a more encompassing 
experience of debt. Pettigrew engineers his own happy ends by accusing 
his peers of being both unpatriotic and petty, a combination tied sugges- 
tively to the Native figures who had just cause to be both. In this perverse 
accounting, the “red” men symbolize both the unfulfilled promises and the 
moral perils of civic foundation, an idiomatic redness that bleeds into the 
“whole race of man.” 

Such a legacy is by no means readily legible. The prison “lock” and the 
“Indian axle grease” are yoked together as a sober, suppressed testimony to 
the gross subterfuges of American settlement and the failures of liberal 
democracy, and both are patently transmutable into a manufactured value 
that makes the thing itself — and with it, the real horrors of resettlement — 
“proofless and ephemeral.” Indeed, the fateful exchange — lock for axle 
grease, incarceration for Removal — is written only hypothetically “in the 
Book.” The elision of “The Book” with “The Ledger” tacitly equates 
capitalism with Christianity and makes the market a sort of sacristy. This 
golden book contains the real, sacred story of the South, waiting to be 
discovered by the Ike McCaslins of Faulkner’s world, and what it reveals is 
not just the dark but the “red” heart of the American narrative. Being “in 
the red” thus takes on a more sober meaning, an allusion to the violent 
dispossession that Graeber calls the “secret scandal” of modern capitalism: 
the disquieting fact that the system has never been based primarily on free 
labor or fair exchange.’”' Indeed, as Warren’s history has recently shown, 
slavery predated the instantiation of the United States, and the growth of 
the early New England economy was dependent on its extensive slave 
trade — indeed, a neat process of negation and substitution between 
deported Pequot captives and African imports — in ways we have vastly 
underestimated.** 

Faulkner’s cognizance of these histories is sidelong, to be sure, and it 
might be generous to suggest that either he or his texts deliberately enact 
what Deleuze and Guattari would deem a deterritorialization of southern 
conceptual space to accommodate these national, indeed global histories 
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and marketplaces. At the very least, he is pointed in Requiem’s repeated 
reflections on the “destiny” of America as “one vast single net of commerce 
webbed and veined,” where all cities North and South are effectively 
“suburbs one to the other, inextricable in destiny; men’s mouths were 
full of law and order, all men’s mouths were round with the sound of 
money; one unanimous golden affirmation ... that Idea risen now, sus- 
pended like a balloon or a portent or a thundercloud above what used to be 
wilderness” (RN 83). Throughout the unfolding of Jefferson’s nefarious 
histories and their residues and, indeed, throughout his career, Faulkner 
would descry the despoiling of the land and the insidious creep of 
a “unanimous” fixation on development and prosperity, one that unduly 
disadvantaged the South and its land and tradition-keepers. His narra- 
tives speak loudly in the southern canon, immortalizing the cords 
between an inexorcizable past and a haunted future, and exposing the 
primordial and limitless struggle between gain and loss, assumption and 
dispossession, wilderness and civilization. The rapacious march toward 
progress is most notable for its capacity to exterminate utterly: Faulkner 
is almost shrill in his repeated insistence that the Indian world becomes 
“obsolete,” “vanished,” and not slowly and inevitably but “swept, hurled, 
flung” (RN 174) out of a world careening toward its “destiny.” Yet the 
Indians would never be expelled fully; their incomplete loss would rend 
and imbue the fabric of southern myth- and identity-making beyond 
recompense. 

Arguably more than the ex-slaves, but never divorceable from them, 
Indians embody for Faulkner and his peers a profoundly personal and 
extraordinary ambivalence spawned by the region’s unique collisions of 
fantastic wealth and privation, development and paralysis, sovereignty and 
subordination: they are prognostications of man’s fate in the wake of 
capitalism and its forced march toward disaster and oblivion; examples 
of what might have been and what could never have been otherwise; and 
needling instigators for retaliation and recompense. The American story 
revolves persistently around loss, to be sure, but just as strikingly it kindles 
the desire, both naturally and perversely, to keep pace by any means 
necessary, even and especially fraudulent ones. Indians occupy 
a particular space within this narrative: broadly epistemic and representa- 
tive, malleable symbols seated at the epicenter of colonial-capitalist revolu- 
tion. They are mirrors of man’s deepest hungers and vulnerabilities, both 
the instigator and the victim of the outrages cloaked by the very heart of 
America’s founding mythologies. Here, at the inception of the South’s 
fictional universe, the Indian account is the primal space where all men are 
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irrevocably yoked together “in the red,” bereft of what might have been 
and forever fixated on the insurmountable losses and unfulfilled promises 
of modernity. 
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CHAPTER I 


Doom and Deliverance 
William Faulkner’s Dialectical Indians 


When he was born, all his blood on both sides, except the little white 
part, knew things that had been tamed out of our blood so long ago 
that we have not only forgotten them, we have to live together in herds 
to protect ourselves from our own sources. He was the direct son not 
only of a warrior but of a chief. ... [H]imself his own battleground, 
the scene of his own vanquishment and the mausoleum of his defeat. 

— William Faulkner, Go Down, Moses 


There is no such thing as was — only is. 
— William Faulkner, Lion in the Garden 


In 1974, literary critic Lewis M. Dabney lamented that “the Indians are the 
neglected people in Faulkner.”* Nearly four decades and a critical revolution 
later, Dabney’s observation is no longer completely accurate: although his 
own pioneering work, The Indians of Yoknapatawpha, remains the only full- 
length study of Faulkner’s Native American characters, a number of scholars 
and a new field of inquiry devoted to the “Native South” have invigorated 
attention to Faulkner's Indian chronicles. In 2016, the Faulkner and 
Yoknapatawpha conference — a gathering held annually in Oxford, 
Mississippi, and often considered a bellwether of the Faulkner critical indus- 
try — chose “Faulkner and the Native South” as its theme.* Indeed, the 
organizers recognized and responded to recent advances in both southern 
and Indigenous studies that suggested a new appetite for investigating the 
simmering convergences within and between them. In their call for papers, 
they asked presenters to ponder the palpable lines of influence running in both 
directions — from Faulkner (and his “South”) to Native studies (and their 
“Indian”) and back again. They emphasized particularly the application of 
Indigenous critical perspectives and models, wondering finally, “What can we 
learn from Faulkner’s work about the southern regional space and its complex 
relationship to native tribal identities and landscapes — or how might we take 
a fuller understanding of this relationship back to Faulkner’s work?” 
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These provocative questions led to a rich three-day gathering of more than 
thirty presenters, many of them Native, and a subsequent publication of the 
proceedings issued by the University Press of Mississippi featuring historians 
(such as Robbie Ethridge, Patricia Galloway, and Katherine M. B. Osburn); 
literary critics (including Eric Gary Anderson, Jodi Byrd, John Wharton 
Lowe, Annette Trefzer, and myself); and Choctaw author LeAnne Howe. 
Organizers and editors Jay Watson and Annette Trefzer note that they hope 
the volume will “push beyond assessments of the historical accuracy of 
[Faulkner’s] Native representations and the colonial hybridity of his Indian 
characters.” The essays collected therein, write Watson and Trefzer, “turn 
instead to indigenous intellectual culture for new models, problems, and 
questions,” in order to “advance the critical analysis of Faulkner’s Native 
South and the Native South’s Faulkner.”’ As this chiasmic formulation 
suggests, the current critical conversation about Faulkner’s Indians is empha- 
tically reciprocal, keyed to the productive deterritorializations happening 
simultaneously in both southern and Indigenous studies. Unequivocally, 
however, such efforts aim primarily to rectify Faulkner's misperceptions 
about Indians rather than what they screen: complex obfuscations about his 
South. 

Most readers agree that Faulkner’s Indian characters are romanticized, if 
not grotesquely stereotypical; the author himself readily admitted that he 
“made them up”* and that “no Chickasaw would recognize my Chickasaws.” 
As he explained with unapologetic bravado, “I never did do much 
research. ... I probably got my information about Indians as I’ve got it 
about most of the other things I know, from listening to people and adding 
a little imagination to it.”’ When Faulkner does address Indian histories in his 
work, it is often through the lens of the white South’s — and America’s — own 
penance for the unspeakable errors of settlement: “the land is inimical to the 
white man,” he suggested, “because of the unjust way in which it was taken 
from Ikkemotubbe and his people.”° Indigenous critics have understandably 
objected to this ethical parallax, and to Faulkner’s appropriative, flawed 
representations of Indigenous space and culture. The very name Faulkner 
chose for his “postage stamp of native soil” — Yoknapatawpha — posits him as 
an allegorical settler: the elision of two Chickasaw words — yaakni (land or 
earth) and pataffi/patafa (to cut open or disembowel) — “Yoknapatawpha” 
conjures violently “split” or “furrowed” space, although, as we saw in the 
Introduction, Faulkner described it more melodiously as “water flowing slow 
through the flat land.”” Some Native scholars, such as Patrick Carroll Morgan 
and Jodi Byrd, have found that “the power, and further, the very materiality, 
of that space continues to disrupt the structural colonial and racial patterns 
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that seek to first remove and then obscure indigenous presences in the South, 
no matter how such a region is geographically constituted.”* In other words, 
the very existence of Indigenous traces works to interrupt imperial logics, 
prompting Byrd and others to mount a strategic reterritorialization via what 
Kirstin Squint has termed a “furrowed land hermeneutics” — a critical praxis 
informed by Indigenous principles and epistemologies.” Byrd’s gesture is not 
just symbolic but material: she wonders, “What if Indians were able to return 
to these spaces as agentic participants capable of determining their own pasts 
and futures beyond those of the vested and occupying nation states?”’° 

But these reconstructions and reversals of history, with their companion 
concepts of “authenticity” and “accuracy,” are ultimately red herrings (par- 
don the pun). As we perspire to disentangle “real” Choctaw and Chickasaw 
histories from the fictional ones, or to exercise hard-won gestures of agency 
and sovereignty, we are guided by the flawed assumption that such truths 
are, at bottom, identifiable and accessible. And yet, importantly, these 
critical drives are strikingly consonant with the fantasy operations fueling 
Faulkner’s parables of autochthony in the first place, which intimate 
a broader regional quest for rootedness, belonging, and endurance. Rather 
than explore the more personal, intentionally imaginative motivations and 
implications of Faulkner’s creations, most criticism has been limited to 
exposing them as bungled refractions of the twin traumas of Indigenous 
and southern dispossession." Dabney’s pioneering work endeavored to 
prove just how mistaken Faulkner was by measuring his romantic and 
often grotesque fictions against the historical realities of local tribes. 
Subsequent critics — including Howard Horsford, Arthur Kinney, Lothar 
Hénnighausen, and Robert Dale Parker — have been largely invested in 
liberating Faulkner’s Indians from the clutches of mythology. As Michael 
D’Alessandro puts it, these scholars “appear satisfied with the mere discovery 
of the author’s erroneousness.”"* Perhaps such efforts simply seem like the 
“right” thing to do — a literary repatriation of sorts. Consonantly, other 
critics have sought to redeem Faulkner’s shrewd, if inadvertent, historical 
consciousness. As Don Doyle suggests, “There is too much correspondence 
between the dates, events and people of his fictional Yoknapatawpha and the 
actual Lafayette County to believe that he was not a diligent student of 
Mississippi history,” and perhaps he intended to do a more careful service 
to the region’s Indigenous ancestors. Both Doyle and Galloway have docu- 
mented clear ways that Faulkner’s Indian stories draw on actual historical 
figures and incidents, albeit from a motley variety of sources and sometimes 
collapsed into singular depictions; as Galloway concludes, Faulkner's 
Indians are “an amalgam, in space and time, of features of the Chickasaws, 
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Choctaws, and Natchez of Mississippi”'* — and, as we will see, of the nation’s 


various, far-flung casualties of Manifest Destiny. 

Undergirding these disparate assessments of either creative license or 
diligent historicism, however, is the unchallenged assumption that 
Faulkner’s Mississippi was, as he himself regularly stated, absent of 
Indians by the time he was born; even critics now affirm that “there were 
no Indians in the country during Faulkner’s time, nor had been for almost 
a hundred years.”"* Such an assumed aporia helps explain why his Native 
characters change tribes across texts, lose entire generations, and behave 
more like the Hollywood, Plains, or southwestern Indians that Faulkner 
might have seen at the local theater as a youth, " or read about in 
anthropological works like James Frazer’s Golden Bough. They might also 
be based upon those he once witnessed with pity during a car ride with Ben 
Wasson from California back to Mississippi. Somewhere along their route 
through the Arizona desert, according to Wasson, they passed a group of 
“blank-faced Indians sitting by the highway”; Faulkner, affected by the 
“monotony and heat” of their trip and the “persistent sorrow” of his time 
spent in Hollywood (and likely loosened by the bottle of bourbon he 
nursed throughout the drive), “mused on their griefs. “This was theirs,’ 
he said to Ben, “all of it. This whole country. We took it from them and 
shoved them off onto reservations. I reckon it’s bad enough the way we 
treat the black folks. But they’re like children and need looking after, 
expect to be looked after. Oh, hell, I don’t know any answers for other 
people. I can’t take care of my own problems.’”’” While it has been 
tempting to read Faulkner’s Indians as simply mirrors for the black and 
white experience in the South — a perception encouraged by Faulkner’s 
own report that all of Mississippi’s Indians had by then “vanished into the 
two races — either the white race or the Negro race”® — his cross-country 
vantage makes it clear that Indians occupy an exceptional, if ineffable, 
status in his larger intellectual and emotional cosmos. He connects briefly 
but sharply with their bereftness and elevates their plight above that of 
African Americans: he avers that theirs is a peculiar, inexplicable, founda- 
tional trauma — and then summarily dismisses what seems to be an 
insoluble, insufferable grief. 

But these critical readings are a tangle of fantasy and reality, of projection 
and introspection. Perhaps paradoxically, our ability to parse Faulkner’s 
Indian inventions suffers when we presume that he lacked lived access to 
anything beyond an ideological imaginary, or to the historical accounts 
imperfectly recorded by white scholars and ethnologists. Even Faulkner 
knew and referenced the fact that there was still a sizable Choctaw tribe 
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with a reservation in his present-day Mississippi, less than eighty miles south 
of Oxford. More influential would have been the lingering tales of Indians 
on his home turf, which have gone largely unnoticed within the region’s 
more recent and vivid histories. In her 2010 book, Ledgers of History, for 
instance, Sally Wolff published the fruits of a significant discovery: Faulkner 
had apparently studied and drawn extensive inspiration from a set of 
plantation account books in the home library of a childhood friend, Edgar 
Wiggin Francisco, in Holly Springs.'? Specific names and events from 
Francisco’s great-grandfather McCarroll’s diaries and ledgers reappear 
throughout Faulkner’s fiction. Somewhat incidentally in her study, Wolff 
recounts the family stories that Faulkner also heard while perusing these 
books in his friend’s ancestral home — one of which involved a prominent 
local Chickasaw Indian named Sam Love, who had helped to build the 
original log house of the plantation in the 1830s.*° Sam’s “help” reportedly 
came not in sweat but rather through his “approval or blessing,” which he 
doled out along with requisite lessons in land stewardship and the notion 
that “behavior based on notions of ownership would not only be selfish, it 
would be self-destructive and would destroy the land”; indeed, Sam Love’s 
admonishments reportedly inspired covert abolitionist sympathies in 
McCarroll, who soon decided that “a slave culture will enslave the owner 
more than the slave, since it enslaves the mind and soul of the owner.”™ The 
patriarch consequently began to promote a process of emancipation through 
indentured servitude, thereby cloaking his abolitionist ideologies in a more 
palatable guise for the time and context. The very existence of the family 
plantation ledgers, of course, reveals Sam’s failure to ultimately deter his 
friend from the sins of slavery and its attendant fortunes; nonetheless, tales of 
his wisdom were reportedly passed down as a kind of spiritual salve within 
the family, and then to Faulkner, until “the story of Sam disappeared.”** 
It is an extraordinary story because it is almost certainly embellished, 
probably unwittingly and over time. Sam’s spiritual guidance and friendly 
complicity smack quite clearly of a white nativist fantasy: they comprise an 
Indigenous permission slip of sorts to settle the land, with a perfunctory 
but ultimately inconsequential side order of ethical coaching. No further 
probing of Sam’s status or motivations are offered by Wolff, but cursory 
research would reveal that “Sam Love” was most likely related to a woman 
named Delilah Love, a mixed-blood Chickasaw who married two wealthy 
white settlers and became one of the largest landowners in Holly Springs, 
apparently even “donating” fifty acres for the founding of the downtown 
square.” In fact, a Sam Love turns up in the records as a slave-owning 
landowner himself, and in a potentially Faulkner-worthy discovery, several 
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different men by the name of Sam Love appear on the Dawes Rolls — one as 
a Chickasaw Freedman, meaning that, like Sam Fathers, he was either the 
descendant of Indian-owned chattel or possibly the product of congress 
between a slave and her Chickasaw master.** While this is amateur geneal- 
ogy, to be sure, my point is merely to suggest that many such tantalizing 
threads of inquiry exist and practically beg for application to the twisted 
branches of Faulkner’s plantation mytheme. At the very least, a project that 
so thoroughly sleuths out the fingerprints of these rich new archives on 
Faulkner’s writing might have speculated similarly on whether Sam Love 
inspired the creation of Sam Fathers, who in Go Down, Moses likewise 
tutors and inspires the reluctant white heir, Ike McCaslin, to repudiate his 
own plantation legacy. Wolff elects not to pursue or even pose such 
speculations, though, and instead relays the skeleton story of Sam Love 
as a transparent text unworthy of further analysis or applications. 

But Wolff's omission is not finally surprising given the still overwhel- 
mingly biracial narrative that continues to dominate southern narratives 
and even critical perceptions. Indians are the unremarked wallpaper of the 
proverbial Big House, providing an otherworldly incentive to decipher the 
ledgers in both the McCarroll living room and the McCaslin commissary; 
they are, in effect, plot devices who serve a symbolic purpose for their 
interlocutors and then, like both Sam Love and Sam Fathers, “disappear.” 
Except that they do not go anywhere at all, neither in the cultural imagina- 
tion nor in Faulkner’s. To be clear, Iam not suggesting that we subscribe to 
the “historical fidelity” models of analysis that I have already sidelined; 
rather, I am suggesting that neither Faulkner nor his critics seem able to 
conceive of his Indians as anything more than a static, romantic, obsolete 
trope, despite the fact that Natives appeared frequently and suggestively at 
the margins of his world, and that they reappeared in his fiction as self- 
buttressing concepts sited uncannily between reality and fantasy — an 
imaginary supplement or alter ego that presents a compensatory and 
destabilizing fiction for the white southern subject. In other words, we 
need to acknowledge how very intimate and “real” this Indian is in order to 
fully appreciate the significance of its symbolic transubstantiations. In 
what follows, I suggest that there are Sam Loves hidden in plain sight 
throughout Faulkner’s career in ways we have hardly begun to notice, and 
that their “disappearance” is the product of an unspoken collusion between 
Faulkner’s stated method and our symptomatic critical misprision. Put 
another way, Indians are there and not-there at the same time, mirroring 
an uncanny vacancy in the white southern ego that both desires and rejects 
their supplemental knowledge. 
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Faulkner’s so-called Indian canon is relatively small, consisting of six 
stories about the clans of Ikkemotubbe (Doom) and Weddel, written 
mostly in the 1930s;” the colorful trinity of mixed- and full-blooded 
Indians (Sam Fathers, Jobaker, and Boon Hogganbeck) in Go Down, 
Moses (1942); key references in the post-facto Appendix to The Sound and 
the Fury (written in 1945 on the occasion of Malcolm Cowley’s compilation 
of The Portable Faulkner); the doomed Trail walkers in the prologues to 
Requiem for a Nun (1951); and another, belated postcolonial apologia in his 
1954 essay “Mississippi.”*° As Gene Moore claims in his introduction to 
a 2002/2003 special issue of the Faulkner Journal devoted to Faulkner’s 
Indians, “this limited amount of primary text has the advantage of making 
it possible in the space of a single essay to review the entire ‘Indian canon’ 
and seek its definite unity or significance from a particular interpretive 
perspective,” as many of the articles in the issue go on to demonstrate.*” 
This deceptively slim archive also encourages the misperception that 
Faulkner’s interest in his Indians was comparatively marginal and inert. 
Indeed, most critics to date have succinctly diagnosed Faulkner’s obvious 
transference of white southern anxieties onto the malleable memory of the 
region’s first dispossessed, making his Indians merely disguises for the 
black and white inhabitants of modern Yoknapatawpha. Again, as 
Faulkner himself put it, “I have known some of their descendants. They 
have mixed with white people or with Negroes — are still in my country. 
And I don’t think that — that people are all that different no matter what 
color they are. That people are different more because of the pressure of 
their environment than because of their blood.”** His genealogical vision 
was thus a deliberately composite and narcissistic one. 

Accordingly, Walter Benn Michaels, Jay Winston, Robert Dale Parker, 
Trefzer, and others have read Faulkner’s Indians persuasively as proxies for 
the South’s own ravishment and as colonial parables and deflected. indict- 
ments of the depravities of Euramerican “civilization.” As Doyle points out, 
all of the Indian stories are set in the nineteenth century, during the “twilight 
of their time in Mississippi. It is a doomed race of Natives who watch in 
amazement” as their land is slowly encroached upon and the settlers “exploit” 
and “swindle” them.’° Not unlike the experience of the South during and 
after Reconstruction, the Indians succumb slowly to the rapacities of capi- 
talist culture — beginning, importantly, with their involvement in plantation 
slavery, which Faulkner depicts most vividly in his much-read and discussed 
1930 story “Red Leaves.” Few whites appear in any of the Indian stories, 
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Doyle notes, but “their corruptive influence is everywhere.”** Some of the 
Indians devolve precipitously, while others retain their spiritual fortitude — 
most notably the black-Indian Sam Fathers who serves as a mentor for Isaac 
McCaslin in Go Down, Moses. Indeed, Winston suggests that Faulkner forges 
a spiritual connection to his Indigenous subjects in order to imaginatively 
“transcend” the parallel cataclysms of 1492 and 1860.** 

While the Indians of Faulkner’s early stories are often overdrawn stereo- 
types, a more delicate and rueful consciousness emerges later in his career. 
In his 1954 essay “Mississippi,” for instance, which endeavors to chart the 
overlay of the “real” history of his state and the ones generated in his 
fiction, Indians play a foundational role: “in the beginning the predecessors 
crept with their simple artifacts, and built the mounds and vanished, 
bequeathing only the mounds in which the succeeding recordable 
Muskhogean stock would leave the skulls of their warriors and chiefs and 
babies and slain bears, and the shards of pots, and hammer- and arrow- 
heads and now and then a heavy silver Spanish spur.”’? Here, Faulkner 
underscores again the fait accompli that guides his historical consciousness 
and creative method: 


Except for looking occasionally out from behind the face of a white man or 
a Negro, the Chickasaws and Choctaws and Natchez and Yazoos were as 
gone as the predecessors; and the people the boy crept with were the 
descendants of the Sartorises and de Spains and Compsons who had 
commanded the Manassas and Sharpsburg and Shiloh and Chickamauga 
regiments, and the McCaslins and Ewells and Holstons and Hogganbecks 
whose fathers and grandfathers had manned them, and now and then 
a Snopes too because by the beginning of the twentieth century Snopeses 
were everywhere.** 


Indigenous precedence and especially absence haunt the landscape and his 
fictional cosmos in quite conscious ways, but he makes emphatic that it is 
the Indians who are “gone” and the Snopeses (et al.) who are “everywhere.” 

These Indigenous bookends to Faulkner’s career — moving palpably from 
stereotypical to sentimental — are somewhat prosaic, as have been our 
scholarly understandings of them, which tend to deploy the standard critical 
tropes of colonial disruption and postcolonial disrepair. Most see Faulkner’s 
Indigenous themes as refractions of the more immediate anxieties of the 
dispossessed white southerner negotiating an anxiously modernizing state 
(an argument I have made repeatedly as well).*? But it is no longer particu- 
larly revelatory to suggest that all attempts to represent the Other are 
inherently mirrors turned uncannily on the self. Even the seemingly more 
dignified Indians of Faulkner’s later fiction — namely, Sam Fathers and 
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Jobaker of Go Down, Moses — have been troublesome figures to interpret in 
this regard. Sam Fathers in particular has been understood one- 
dimensionally as a kind of mystical father and guide for Isaac (“Ike”) 
McCaslin, the white male heir to the South’s destructive heritage. Defying 
most critical assumptions, D’Alessandro finds Faulkner to be a bit more 
canny about the “inherent performativity” of Sam the shaman and suggests 
that the writer “seeks to draw readers’ attention to, and not distract notice 
from” these plastic qualities.>° Indeed, he finds that Ike’s delusions about 
Sam as a “genuine Indian” and “spiritual father” render Ike’s wilderness 
initiation and enactment of Native traditions a “sham,” and a treacherous 
one: “Faulkner implies that white descendants’ overeagerness to believe such 
a theatrical version of race constitutes perhaps the most dangerous quality of 
a South rushing toward modernization in the late nineteenth century. 
Tragically, this false South becomes the inheritance of those who, as repre- 
sented by Ike and later his descendants, remain incapable of reading history 
and irresponsible in trying to preserve it.”’” D’Alessandro’s observation is 
insightful, though he ultimately ends up re-adjudicating the “falseness” of 
Ike’s pageantry and insists that Ike’s attempts to evade the modern world via 
Sam’s tutelage are “fated to fail ... because he understands only white- 
inflected codes of nativism”>* — with the minor difference that he believes 
Faulkner to be alert to the seductions of the stereotypes and keen to revise 
them. But so, too, is D’Alessandro, whose diagnosis of Ike’s “botched 
enactment” of Sam’s principles implies that there are tangible errors that 
might be remedied, and that if we could somehow get the Native codes 
“right” then the path away from modernity’s corrosive influence would be 
clearer.’? Ultimately, then, we have not traveled far from the insistence on 
authenticity and accuracy that has bedeviled most criticism of even 
Faulkner’s more compelling Indians. 

To be sure, there is ample material to suggest that Indians did function 
as explicit portals of regional introspection for Faulkner, on some occasions 
more explicitly than on others. In his “Yoknapatawpha’s Indians: A Novel 
Faulkner Never Wrote,” Walter Taylor claims that the raw materials for 
a typical Faulknerian saga abound but ultimately languish in the Indian 
stories, and that they portend his abiding preoccupation with the themes of 
European influence, the corrosions of capitalism, and the poisonous out- 
comes of miscegenation. Epic novels about the Doom or Weddel families 
obviously never materialized, and Taylor attributes the omission to 
a combination of economic factors (simply, the Indian stories never sold 
well) and Faulkner’s waning interest: by the 1940s, he had exhausted the 
possibilities of a plantation postmortem and was searching instead “for 
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heroes who could transcend”; therefore, Taylor claims, “it must have 
seemed that there was no longer any point in completing his novel of 
Indian life,” and hence Indian characters virtually vanish from his fiction.*° 
And yet, as vital elements of what Lacan deemed “the texture underlying 
the real world,”™ the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians continue to appear; 
as Aude Lalande suggests, they are “almost always at the margin of the 
narrative, a silent or evanescent presence, but one which occupies a central 
place symbolically.” Lalande suggests a catalog of such symbolic meanings 
that drive their representations: 


that of origin, roots, and settlement. Even though they are slowly disappear- 
ing with the progress of white colonists, Indians are privileged witnesses to 
this occupation and offer, from the opposite side, one of the main threads of 
an ceuvre that can be read as a broad anthropological reflection on the idea 
of foundation and the relationships it imposes in order to be established, 
perpetuated, and preserved. These are not only relationships of parentage, 
blood (of interbreeding or exclusion), production, or exploitation (reduc- 
tion to slavery or trade), but also relationships with the land itself, the men 
that inhabit it, the wilderness, and the elements that make up its vastness.** 


Foremost in this catalog and in Faulkner’s apparent consciousness is the 
last: the “wilderness” that Indians are poised to conjure and embody, their 
vanishing synonymous with the epistemic renunciation of the vast unbro- 
ken land at the cusp of modernity. Certainly, this motif drives the majority 
of the Indian tales — collected as, aptly, the “Wilderness” stories — and the 
later reveries, including the bulk of Go Down, Moses, Faulkner’s most 
extensive exercise in descrying the illegitimacy of land assumptions that 
gave way to the reiterative tragedies of plantation slavery, sharecropping, 
and commercial development. As Lalande puts it, “the Indians of 
Yoknapatawpha offer the measure, the symbol, and the material of the 
relationship with the land that this disappearance signals,” or, more 
bluntly, “the death pangs of the Indians are the death pangs of nature.” 
Equally baldly, Benjamin Wilson claims, “Native American identity in 
Faulkner is necessarily tied to the land, and vice versa.”** These are 
presumptions so common as to be cliché; the literature on the American 
subject’s predilection for the wilderness as a vital space of becoming is 
voluminous, as are commentaries on the particularly southern proclivity 
for land worship, and both find convenient proxies in the ideal of innate 
Indigenous ecological stewardship. As Alfred Kazin puts it, the post—Civil 
War southerner in particular fetishized the land as a proxy for region, 
cultivating “an attachment to earth values long since forgotten in the 
industrial North. The Southerner made a cult of such attachments, liked 
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to think of himself as the only natural man left in the technological 
whirligig.”*” The seductiveness of the Indian as an embodiment of this 
objet ais plain; most readings of Go Down, Moses simply elide Sam Fathers/ 
the Bear/the woods as a composite Real that Ike desires but can never 
access. *° 

Yet the flat association of Indians with the land is merely a screen and 
a seed for a broader constellation of modern southern concerns, all point- 
edly relational. Indeed, the communitarian principle is probably the most 
defining characteristic of tribal traditions writ large, making Indians 
uniquely fit to demonstrate both the beneficence and the failures of proper 
custodianship of the earth, its resources, and all of its human and animal 
inhabitants, and especially of one’s kin and community. As far as this goes, 
non-Native critics have been swift to infer and enact a kind of rhetorical 
self-flagellation: if Faulkner’s Indians come off as uncivilized or cruel, as 
they often do, their failures are attributed not to some primordial savagery 
but to the whites who corroded them with Euramerican depravities. Critics 
are generally in agreement that Faulkner's main purpose in the Indian 
stories was, in fact, to depict the gross effects of slavery on these once-noble 
red men — rendered, as Faulkner himself put it, “dirtier,” “lazier,” and 
“crueler” than the white masters they sought to emulate.*” When Faulkner 
pitched his 1930 story “Red Leaves,” whose plot features an African- 
American slave attempting to flee from his fate of being interred with his 
deceased Chickasaw master, he peddled it to Scribner’s as a revelation: “Few 
people know that Miss. Indians owned slaves,” he wrote in a letter accom- 
panying the submission, “that’s why I suggest you all buy it” (and also 
because, he added, “I need the money”).** As I discussed in the 
Introduction, the belief that Indian slavery was “kinder or more lenient” 
than that among white plantation owners is a fiction;*” indeed, Robert 
J. Halliburton Jr. has argued that slavery in the Cherokee Nation was 
“virtually identical” to that among their white peers.*° While some scho- 
lars, such as Theda Perdue, have strongly disagreed with this assessment, 
most accounts now favor a balanced approach.” Still, it would be difficult 
for any to deny that, as Paul Chaat Smith argues, southeastern Indians 
“owned slaves for the same reasons their white neighbors did. They knew 
exactly what they were doing. ... They were willful and determined 
oppressors of blacks they owned, enthusiastic participants in a global 
economy driven by cotton, and believers in the idea that they were equal 
to whites and superior to blacks.”** 

Richard Godden’s outstanding reading of “Red Leaves” suggests that 
Faulkner was acutely aware of the tensions and contradictions inherent in 
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the capital systems organizing both the world of Indian slavery and, more 
acutely, his own moment: desire and hunger underwrite both, the more 
powerful for Faulkner being the predictive mood in 1930 of “the immanent 
release of the bound body from the binding labor lord (circa 1933-38),” 
soon to be followed by “the structurally transformative influx of New Deal 
funds that were pervasively to substitute wage labor for debt peonage (circa 
1933-38).”** Godden appropriately refrains from interpreting the story 
straight, which is to say, he refuses to follow other critics who have seen 
the Indians simply as duped emblems of the white man’s avarice, volition- 
less beings who succumb to the gross principles of materialism. “I cannot 
read Faulkner’s Chickasaws as Mississippi's Chickasaws,” Godden admits, 
“nor, however, am I persuaded simply to recast them as celluloid red 
men.”** He concludes instead that Faulkner’s “point in designing his 
Indians” is to dramatize their protracted and “inadequate” conversion to 
both the perspirations and the abstractions of a labor economy, making it 
purposefully unclear whether it matters that they are Indians at all — except 
to underscore the sweeping process of “deciduation” that had normalized 
the perverse operations of chattel slavery and capitalism: “The red leaves 
referred to the Indians,” Faulkner once explained; “It was the deciduation 
of nature that had suffocated, smothered, destroyed the Negro. The red 
leaves had nothing against him when they suffocated him and destroyed 
him. ... [I]t was normal deciduation which the red leaves, whether they 
regretted it or not, had nothing more to say in.”” Paradoxically, none are 
fitter than Indians to sensationalize the process by which ideology becomes 
endemic. Like their progenitor Doom, these wilderness proxies are fated to 
“destroy” those who complicate the path to power or, in this case, tradi- 
tion. The Indians emerge as both egregiously blameless — they “had 
nothing against” the slave — and innately guilty — it was simply in their 
nature. They thus become boggled reifications of humanity confronting 
unyielding systems of peonage disguised as requisite death rituals, the very 
whiff of freedom a dissembling instigator. 

The curious word “deciduation,” which refers to the shedding of the 
endometrium during menstruation, underscores what will be a persistent 
theme throughout Faulkner’s Indian material: that of disrupted, aborted 
promise and failed (re)production, a delicate state of “periodical filth” both 
desired and feared, doomed and undeliverable. “Red” thus becomes here 
and elsewhere a loaded metonym for both Indians and blood, for states of 
nature and inheritance, and consequently for the uncanny intimacy 
between white southerners and their Native antecedents. This again 
exceeds mere projection of the frail white psyche, but intimates a more 
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close and dissembling logic: the Hegelian notion that American subjectiv- 
ity will forever be plagued by its traumatic incompleteness, the extinction 
of its Indigenous an irrecoverable ground zero, compounded by a modern 
experience that vainly summons a lost tribal consciousness to map and 
manage this alienation. Faulkner makes no special case for either the 
swindled aborigine or the striving pioneer; his colonial excavations are 
laced with presumptions of complicity beginning with old Ikkemotubbe 
himself, the “dispossessed king” who dispossessed others — indeed, coldly 
murdered his own relatives — in order to attain his station. The recipients of 
Doom’s aborted potential and corrupt ambitions are not just his 
Indigenous offspring but his part-black son and redeemer, Sam Fathers, 
and Sam’s spiritual son Ike McCaslin in turn, and a legion of other 
occluded aboriginal presences haunting Yoknapatawpha as vestiges of an 
outraged and apocryphal innocence. 


Descendants of Doom: The Indigenous Genealogies 
of the Modern South 


Not simply an overdrawn villain of the Indian stories, Ikkemotubbe — 
“Doom” — indeed lurks in the transactions, both economic and genealo- 
gical, of many of Faulkner’s great dynasties, his function both to facilitate 
and disrupt settler land claims. In his retroactive Appendix to The Sound 
and the Fury, for instance, written sixteen years after the novel itself, the 
first entry deemed relevant to the Compson family saga describes not 
a Compson but Ikkemotubbe: 


A dispossessed American king... [w]ho granted out of his vast lost domain 
a solid square mile of virgin north Mississippi dirt as truly angled as the four 
corners of a cardtable top (forested then because these were the old days 
before 1833 when the stars fell and Jefferson Mississippi was one long 
rambling onestorey mudchinked log building housing the Chickasaw 
Agent and his tradingpost store) to the grandson of a Scottish refugee who 
had lost his own birthright by casting his lot with a king who himself had 
been dispossessed. This in partial return for the right to proceed in peace, by 
whatever means he and his people saw fit, afoot or a horse provided they 
were Chickasaw horses, to the wild western land presently to be called 
Oklahoma: not knowing then about the oil. 


Accordingly, the next entry is 


JACKSON. A Great White Father with a sword ... [w]ho patented sealed 
and countersigned the grant with his own hand in his gold tepee in Wassi 
Town, not knowing about the oil either: so that one day the homeless 
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descendants of the dispossessed would ride supine with drink and splendidly 
comatose above the dusty allotted harborage of their bones in specially built 
scarletpainted hearses and fire-engines.** 


Ikkemotubbe seemingly voluntarily “grants” the land that is always already 
“lost,” never rightfully his and irrevocably abdicated at the moment when 
he realized he could get something for it in exchange: the “partial return” of 
a dignified passing, followed by the richer recompense of oil. 

Faulkner would have known about the widely publicized fact of oil 
discovery in Osage territory just after the turn of the century, which 
would, over the course of two decades, produce more wealth than all of 
the American gold rushes combined.” Prior to this, the Choctaw and 
Cherokee tribes had their own, far more modest oil wells. For many early 
Oklahoma settlers, though, most notably the Chickasaw, the primary use of 
oil was at first medicinal. For the Osage, these healing properties became 
commodified by oil’s more lucrative applications, making the tribe’s mem- 
bers suddenly wealthy — and also the target of widespread violence and 
murder. Indeed, the 1920s were a brutal decade known as the “Reign of 
Terror,” with more than two dozen suspicious Osage deaths — thus infusing 
the notion of “splendid” rewards with more insidious references to intoxica- 
tion and decay. More imminently to the Compson narrative it follows, 
Ikkemotubbe sells his domain to the descendant of a “Scottish refugee” — the 
original Compson, Quentin Maclachlan, son of a Glasgow printer — who 
had been dispossessed by “a king who himself had been dispossessed,” the 
evictions binding the Old World to the New made emphatic, incessant, and 
indiscriminate. In fact, like Maclachlan, the Cherokee nationalist John Ross 
was himself part Scottish, and nearly all of the South’s prominent Indian 
slave-owners were elite mixed-bloods (such as James Vann, Peter Pitchlynn, 
and, closer to home in Mississippi, the wealthy Choctaw chief and planta- 
tion owner Greenwood Leflore, upon whom Faulkner likely based his own 
Choctaw leader Francis Weddel); therefore, the concept of “dispossession” 
as a genealogical motivator infiltrates comprehensively, yoking the settlers of 
Yoknapatawpha County to those they extirpated in apparently ordinary 
turn. 

Faulkner inserts the year of 1833 as a pivot point dividing the “old ways” 
from the new. Ostensibly, the date refers to several key moments in the 
progress of southeastern Native history: the Indian Removal Act had been 
passed in 1830, but it took many more years before either the Choctaw or 
Chickasaw tribe was considered successfully eradicated from the area.”” In 
1833, the Choctaw were the first to depart and set up residence in 
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Oklahoma; those who survived the trip faced further assaults from whoop- 
ing cough and a devastating flood in the same year. Back in Mississippi, the 
Chickasaw signed the Pontotoc Treaty ceding part of their territories in 
1832 and resigned themselves to Removal the following year, although the 
entire process would take 13 years and at least 1,000 lives. Also in 1833, 
farther away in North Carolina, the so-called Treaty faction of the Eastern 
Cherokee would voluntarily sign their exodus papers (made official in 
1835).°° The moment was noteworthy because it pitted Cherokee nation- 
alists against their wealthier, mixed-blood, land- (and slave-)owning kin — 
and also because the latter won, which meant, paradoxically, either giving 
up flourishing plantations on the promise of still greater opportunity in 
Indian Territory, or else relinquishing tribal citizenship in order to remain 
and live as white southerners. Most intriguing of all, 1833 also intertextually 
marks Thomas Sutpen’s arrival in Jefferson and the purchase of Sutpen’s 
Hundred from Ikkemotubbe himself in Absalom, Absalom! — a fateful 
transfer of property rights that is, as we will see, never completely ratified. 

Faulkner further flags this eventful year as the one “when the stars fell” — 
that is, when the Leonid meteor shower occurred — rendering its seismic 
geographic and cultural importance as natural, fated, and sublime as a rare 
astronomical phenomenon. But he chooses this particular event for 
another reason: on the very “night when the stars fell” in 1833, Faulkner’s 
beloved African-American mammy, Caroline (Callie) Barr, was said to be 
born, according to Faulkner’s stepson. Thus, the Appendix immediately 
and pointedly elides the cataclysm of Indian Removal and Sutpen’s bom- 
bastic ascension with the more private, deeply meaningful birth of 
a woman who would nurture his family for generations — and who 
would serve as the inspiration for the long-suffering, noble African- 
American Dilsey in The Sound and the Fury itself. Far from being an 
anachronistic oddity, as many critics have suggested, the Appendix in 
fact enacts just such a convergence of identities that will come to define 
the Compsons and the modern South: the disappearance of the region’s 
“old” ways and its people, along with their forested idyll, to be replaced by 
the steamroller of a plantation economy that cemented new social relations 
and familial attachments. 

For Faulkner, the Appendix was thus explicitly the retroactive “key to 
the whole book,” causing the rest to “[fall] into pattern like a jigsaw 
puzzle.”®* Mary Jane Dickerson agrees that it is a lodestone, which repeats 
concerns already expressed in the Indian stories, Absalom, Absalom!, and Go 
Down, Moses and anticipates — sometimes verbatim — the meditations on 
colonial dispossession that came later in Faulkner’s career. The birth of 
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bound black labor is made coincident with the elimination of Native land 
claims, as indeed the two historical processes were mutually constitutive if 
not perfectly coincidental. But importantly, the twin progenitors and 
villains of Ikkemotubbe and Jackson are posed at the start of the 
Compson’s story to make theirs not a regional trauma but a national 
allegory. The details of Jackson’s “gold tepee” are at first glance ironic, 
but also pointed: the graft would not hold; Washington would always be 
“Wassi Town,” neither the plantation nor the pillared halls of national 
governance able to extirpate its essential nature. The nation’s capital is laid 
bare, as is Yoknapatawpha itself, as primally and permanently Indigenous, 
whatever that would mean — for Faulkner, it portends a vaster world 
undone by both too much and too little, the “descendants of the dispos- 
sessed” themselves rendered appropriately ambiguous: both settler and 
settled become “splendidly comatose” from the intoxicating effects of 
accumulation, riding compulsively around their respective squares of 
land in Indian-red vehicles meant for corpses and conflagrations. 

I intend purposefully to collapse here the measured spaces of “allotted” 
land (Faulkner draws tacitly on the Dawes Allotment Act that allocated acres 
to Indian subjects living well beyond the South at the end of the nineteenth 
century) and the town square that Luster drives Benjy around in the final 
scene of the novel proper. The “ordered” facade of civic space, both regional 
and national, functions as a corrective but also as an instigator for the “empty” 
and “serene” consequences of seizing the ruptured land — that is, all at once, 
Benjy’s “broken flower,” the thunderclap convergence of parceling Indian 
and plantation territories, and the insidious boom of oil and cotton produc- 
tion in both spaces. While Peter Mallios ultimately reads Faulkner’s Indian 
matter as “metaphor” and an “ominous warning of the need to keep every last 
thing ‘in its ordered place’ lest the whole regional edifice disappear,” 
moments like this stress that there is more than rhetorical appropriation or 
transference at work, something in fact closer to a demolition of existential 
difference. The Indians point the way not to a linear historical narrative of 
colonialism, but a proleptic one where the Indigenous mytheme stalls peri- 
odically as both decoy and disruption. The inheritor of this Indigenous 
genealogy in The Sound and the Fury seems, aptly, to be Quentin, rendering 
the Appendix not addendum so much as exegesis: Quentin, in fact, had 
already narrated the earlier story “A Justice” (1931), the second of the Indian 
stories, even before Faulkner reissued him as mouthpiece for the chronicles of 
loss in The Sound and the Fury and Absalom, Absalom! 

In “A Justice,” we receive the most detailed version of Ikkemotubbe/ 
Doom’s repugnant rise to power and siring, via his slave, of the mixed-race 
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Sam Fathers — a tale told to Quentin by Sam himself in the latter’s 
blacksmith shop. In the frame narrative, Quentin announces that the 
story is ostensibly about the genesis of Sam’s odd name (“Had Two 
Fathers”), but in truth, it will be an explanation of why “he [Sam] wasn’t 
a Negro. That’s what I’m going to tell about.” Quentin serves here as an 
early version of Isaac McCaslin,®° receiving the apparent secret of Sam’s 
Indigenous identity in a fashion that likens it to an explosive revelation, 
a manifest genealogy or birthright. The clues are plain for Quentin from 
the start, though; there is no real mystery. Sam is like a “nigger” in many 
respects, but not quite: “He was straight in the back, not tall, a little broad, 
and his face was still all the time, like he might be somewhere else all the 
while he was working or when people, even white people, talked to him, or 
while he talked to me. It was just the same all the time, like he might be 
away up ona roof by himself, driving nails” (AJ 344). Quentin’s description 
indulges in stereotype, to be sure — Sam’s occult Indian blood renders him 
wooden and remote, as Indians in popular culture often are — but more 
telling is the detail that serves most explicitly to distinguish him: work. He 
cannot fully communicate “even” to white people, his capacity for con- 
nection disrupted by an innate predilection for industry entwined not with 
his African-American heritage but with his Indigenous inaccessibility. Like 
the similarly removed Cash Bundren, Sam is simply embodied, alienated 
labor, “somewhere else” and “away” even in the act of interlocution — 
driving nails into an unseen roof as ceaselessly and hypnotically as Cash 
sutures coffins and churches. And why has this apparent blacksmith turned 
to carpentry in Quentin’s imagination, if not to conjure more tangibly the 
motif of the sacrificial, wooden Indian? Indeed, by the end of the story, 
Sam sits immobilized on his “wooden block,” a veritable cigar-store statue 
distilled as, and indistinguishable from, the object of his own toil. 

What Sam imparts to Quentin, via both body language and spoken 
narrative, is a sinister knowledge that must be suppressed, one that exceeds 
the simple plot details and evil deeds of Doom’s rise. The perverse twin- 
ning of Indigenous dispossession and bound black labor is conjured, to be 
sure, but also deflected: Sam is not a Negro, Quentin wants us to under- 
stand, even if he cannot fully articulate just what he is and why his presence 
is so compelling and repellent all at once. The question of the South’s dark 
patrimony haunts both Sam’s story and Quentin’s: in the final scene, Sam 
is finishing his tale while Quentin’s grandfather is calling for him offstage, 
as it were, an abrupt reminder of the persistently oedipal lure of southern 
ideological norms. But Quentin is held fast by Sam’s voice, fit to be 
released only upon the revelation of Sam’s transgressive birth, the baby’s 
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body and curious “color” held up above a fence built by black-Indian labor 
around a Negro cabin. Multiple modes of conscription are erected and 
transcended at once — the Negro “flew” back and forth over the barricade 
that Doom demands — but it is the knot of coerced labor, reified here in the 
composite body of Sam Fathers, that resounds and repulses. Sam’s slave 
father lifts the child up “above the fence” and asks, “What do you think 
about this for color?,” the unanswered question and the arrested outrage 
triggering Quentin’s ne plus ultra: “Grandfather called me again. This time 
I got up” (AJ 359). The call of one father’s father pitted against another, 
Quentin answers the latter; moreover, he immediately dismisses Sam’s 
story as fruitless: “the story did not seem to have got anywhere, to have 
had point or end” (AJ 359). 

This is just Faulkner's point, though: the story Sam tells will neither 
cease nor stay put, but will refuse to be corralled within the order of 
narrative or socioeconomic space, and is thereby threatening for its very 
lack of closure and containment. We might read this generously as roman- 
tic fiction, as does Winston when he suggests that Sam, as a personification 
of the “Father,” “serves as counterpart to his [Sam’s] own father, 
Ikkemotubbe or ‘Doom,’ symbolizing the Indian’s posterity rather than 
extinction.”°” Yet the endurance and the unruly, post-oedipal excess that 
Sam presents is menacing in a way that Quentin cannot abide, that he must 
in fact actively renounce. Quentin, frustrated by the open-ended narrative 
that is Sam, says next, “Yet I obeyed Grandfather’s voice, not that I was 
tired of Sam Fathers’ talking, with that immediacy of children with which 
they flee temporarily something which they do not quite understand” (AJ 
360). Much rests here on the “Yet,” which logically ought to be a “So”: 
Quentin allows himself to be drawn back into the call of his paternity not 
because of Sam’s inscrutable tale, but iz spite of it; he “obeys” Grandfather’s 
call in order to flee something he does “not quite understand.” The text 
either cannot or will not provide an answer to Grandfather’s question — 
“What were you and Sam talking about?” — which is followed immediately 
not by Quentin’s answer but by his impression of moving along and away 
from Sam in their surrey, in a 


strange, faintly sinister suspension of twilight in which I believed that 
I could still see Sam Fathers back there, sitting on his wooden block, 
definite, immobile and complete, like something looked upon after a long 
time in a preservative bath in a museum. That was it. I was just twelve then, 
and I would have to wait until I had passed on and through and beyond the 
suspension of twilight. Then I would know that I would know. But then 
Sam Fathers would be dead. (AJ 360) 
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And so, it seems, would Quentin have “passed on,” an eerily predictive 
suggestion that the “twilight” of both his heritage and Sam’s — and 
together, of the South — would be transcended only in death. Sam the 
Indian prefigures this state in both his absenting industry and his uncanny 
stasis, preserved and “complete” in his seamless integration with at once the 
materials of his labor and his suspension within the necrotic, curated spaces 
of history and modernity “That was it.” The compulsory webs of father- 
hood instigate Quentin’s denial, yet he hints that the flight will be 
“temporary,” with the promise of return under some future state of 
maturity that we know this narrator will never achieve, detained as his 
persona will be in peripatetic coming-of-age tales always already leading to 
extinction. 

We can read the implications of this early (un)knowing back into the 
novel that Faulkner sought belatedly to Indigenize: Quentin’s own death 
comes in The Sound and the Fury, and like Sam Fathers, he is a relic trapped 
in his own macabre archives of memory and loss. His attempt to break his 
watch suggests — as it will more explicitly for Sam’s more famous protégé, 
Ike McCaslin — a futile attempt to evade the passages of modernity. May 
Cameron Brown links the repeated motif of twilight in The Sound and the 
Fury to Quentin’s preoccupations with “Caddy, his heritage, and death.” 
“On a conscious level,” Brown observes, 


Quentin associates twilight with a peaceful state, with the anticipated 
suicide when time will cease to torture him. On an unconscious level 
twilight is frightening and stifling, filled with horrifying shapes of the past 
and odors of fecundity. The twilight state is an ambivalent one 
between day and night, acceptance and rejection, past and present, life 
and death ... and thus serves perhaps better than any other single term to 
define him. 


Reading more capaciously across texts, we find that a similar “suspension of 
twilight” enfolds Sam — twice — before it seizes Quentin, representing the 
miasma both would have to “pass on and through” before achieving 
a concatenated knowledge of knowledge. 

But what is it that Quentin does not yet know? Faulkner hints not at 
some unexpressed mystery per se but the very assurance of certitude, of 
fixed origins and an escape from the evacuating fungibilities of an oppres- 
sively material age. Approaching his suicide, Quentin thinks, “A 
quarter hour yet. And then I'll not be. The peacefullest words. 
Peacefullest words. Non fui. Sum. Fui. Nom [sic] sum. ... I was. I am 
not....lam....I was not. ... Ihave sold Benjy’s pasture and I can be dead 
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in Harvard. ... Harvard is such a fine sound forty acres is no high price for 
a fine sound. A fine dead sound we will swap Benjy’s pasture for a fine dead 
sound.””° In his own suspended state of twilight, the abdication of land — 
the fateful “swap” that allowed him to purchase a Harvard education, and 
that before him permitted Ikkemotubbe the fruits of modernity — yields 
nothing but bereavement, ratified by the conjunction: “I have sold Benjy’s 
pasture and I can be dead.” The will to die echoes across narratives — “I can 
be dead”/“Sam would be dead” — and even exceeds that of Sam, who in Go 
Down, Moses throws himself to the ground and perishes upon the slaying of 
Old Ben, totem of the wilderness. Even Quentin’s temporary assertion of 
being — “Sum,” stated alone — visually and phonetically conjures “Sam,” his 
unsettling specimen of deferral. 

On his way to his suicide, Quentin encounters another inscrutable, 
unplaceable narrative in the form of Little Sister Death, an immigrant 
Italian child who never speaks but merely haunts, “serene and secret and 
chewing” (SF 129), with eyes “still and black and unwinking” (SF 133), “like 
a toy bear’s[,] and two patent-leather pigtails” (SF 125). While the little girl 
is construed repeatedly as a “foreigner,” Quentin nonetheless assures us — 
and the shopkeeper — that “she was here when I came” (SF 126). Again, 
Faulkner seems keen to dissolve the boundaries between here and away, 
family and stranger, Indigenous and immigrant, particularly in a scene 
where Quentin himself is construed as an alien. Sketched in details that 
conjure aboriginality, if only (and especially) in a space of commerce, the 
presiding child burrows to the heart of Quentin’s greatest loss — that of his 
sister Caddy, to whom he explicitly likens the child — and she requires his 
assistance in the transaction. He physically exchanges coins and bread on 
her behalf and then presses the change into her “damp and hot” fist (SF 
126-127), he the worldly functionary in an act of material and literal 
communication that she is unable to execute. Like Sam Fathers, she is 
“motionless. She didn’t even seem to breathe” (SF 127). When he asks her 
name, he gets no reply — the inverse and yet an uncanny echo of Sam’s 
chronicle of naming, the story that tells without telling. But Quentin’s 
knowledge and tutelage of the girl are more exact than he lets on: he zeroes 
in intuitively on the home of this proxy sister: “an untrimmed plot 
enclosed by a fence of gaping and broken pickets ... [with] an ancient 
lopsided surrey and a weathered house” (SF 131). The order of Doom’s 
fence is palpably eroded, the “plot” itself exceeding its narrative bounds, 
and the old order manned by the composite grandfathers in the Compson 
surrey now listing fruitlessly in the yard. It is, finally, the enigmatic child’s 
home as much as it is Quentin’s “weathered” and “ancient” birthright; he 
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deposits her there — along with, autonomically and inexplicably, a coin that 
figures as an apology or recompense, and the currency of communication — 
and “Then I ran” (SF 133), cutting a proleptic path toward both his death 
and the past, his shadow “pacing” him, through a “barred gate .. . defunc- 
tive in grass, a mere path scarred quietly” in northern soil and foliage 
nothing like that of “home” (SF 135). 

“Nothing, sir,” is what Quentin had finally answered Grandfather in the 
surrey, intoning what would be the closing line of “A Justice”: “We were 
just talking” (AJ 360). “Just talking” is, of course, what happens in many of 
Faulkner’s narratives, and most explicitly next in Absalom, Absalom! (1936), 
a story we might say adds up again to “nothing” in that it circles obsessively 
around a primal absence, lacking “point or end,” a liminal space where 
Quentin himself is now merely the reanimated dead.” For Lacan, of 
course, the Other emerges precisely through these events of language, 
rendering the act of “Just talking” one of necromancy through which the 
symbolic father and Indian are twinned, passed from the ponderous Sam 
Fathers to Thomas Sutpen and extended outward to the fractured, dis- 
placed familial relations and figures of loss. Geographies are unsettled and 
mysteries scrambled, all in the service of Indigenizing a primal gap in the 
southerner’s crisis of identity, purpose, place, and belonging. Because of 
Sam, then, Quentin is uniquely prepared to filter Sutpen’s story, which, as 
critics have noted, bears a striking resemblance to Ikkemotubbe’s anarchic 
ascension.’” In a novel about the haunted aftermath of the Civil War, 
a catastrophe that rendered the South a ghostly remnant and its inhabitants 
the walking dead” — expressed most vividly in Sutpen’s toting of his own 
and his wife’s tombstone along with the regiment, all the way to 
Gettysburg and back again (AA 154) — it is the repeated invocation of 
narrative event as aporia that is most instructive. Indeed, it is in the novel’s 
structures of absence that Faulkner conjures the primordial apocalypse of 
Indian Removal, an event that resists being named or narrated directly 
even as it blights the plot at every turn. 

When Sutpen arrives in Jefferson, it is — again — 1833, and the nature of 
his land transaction with Ikkemotubbe metamorphoses with each reitera- 
tion, moving from enigma to mythology: first, Rosa reports that “he took 
[the land] from a tribe of ignorant Indians, nobody knows how” (AA to), 
but Quentin’s discomfort with not knowing prompts him to supply the 
additional information that it was “the Chickasaw Indian agent with or 
through whom he dealt” (AA 25). The slippery prepositions imply a hunt 
for precision in the unseen transaction: “with” announces a negotiation 
between equals, while “through” suggests penetration, exploitation, yet 
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both also work to locate the agent as intermediary and to underscore 
Sutpen’s lack of direct engagement with the seller. Still, Quentin surmises 
a few pages later that Sutpen’s arrival had not “misused or injured any- 
body” except “old Ikkemotubbe, from whom he got his land — a matter 
between his conscience and Uncle Sam and God” (AA 33). Later, Shreve 
inherits the narrative of the “poor ignorant Indian” from whom the land 
had been “skuldugged” (AA 145). As Quentin and Shreve continue to 
workshop and embellish the tale almost erotically, the “poor” Native 
becomes a “drunken Indian” whose “hundred miles of virgin land” was 
“robbl[ed]” by Sutpen, the event recorded coldly in his imagined ledger of 
acquisitions and losses (AA 241, italics in original). Throughout the muta- 
tions in the telling, which casually incorporate the standard, contradictory 
clichés about Indian dispossession and corruption, the pivotal land trans- 
action emerges as fodder for the dominant narrative’s obsession with the 
concealed and ghostly demarcations of a history always out of reach and 
inaccessible. In the end, the mechanisms of Sutpen’s assumption do not 
matter — nor do the Indians who are (and allow themselves to be) 
swindled — quite as much as their illegibility, repetitions of the notion 
that the South was rendered immaterial and ghostly through a series of 
historical processes that exposed its frustrated clarity and authority. 
Overtly, the primal instigator of such loss is the obsessively invoked Civil 
War and its aftermath, but Removal and the indelible traces of Indigeneity 
serve as revenants of a deeper, ongoing narrative that explodes the confines 
of regional and temporal distinctiveness. Above all, the novel is determined 
to underscore the consequences of such concatenated events, manifested in 
the compulsive, reiterative drive to invent meaning, order, race, purpose, 
and identity itself in spaces where no such coherence has ever existed. 

Race is, of course, the central conceit that undoes the delicate con- 
struction of things in the novel and in the South proper — the “reason” 
for the tragedy that befalls the house of Sutpen, which, as Mr. Compson 
muses, 


is drawing honor a little fine even for the shadowy paragons which are our 
ancestors born in the South and come to man- and womanhood about 
eighteen sixty or sixty one. It’s just incredible. It just does not explain. Or 
perhaps that’s it: they don’t explain and we are not supposed to know. We 
have a few old mouth-to-mouth tales; we exhume from old trunks and 
boxes and drawers letters without salutation or signature, in which men 
and women who once lived and breathed are now merely initials or 
nicknames out of some now incomprehensible affection which sound to 
us like Sanskrit or Chocktaw; we see dimly people, the people in whose 
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living blood and seed we ourselves lay dormant and waiting, in this 
shadowy attenuation of time possessing now heroic proportions, perform- 
ing their acts of simple passion and simple violence, impervious to time 
and inexplicable — Yes, Judith, Bon, Henry, Sutpen: all of them. They are 
there, yet something is missing; they are like a chemical formula ... you 
bring them together again and again and nothing happens: just the words, 
the symbols, the shapes themselves, shadowy inscrutable and serene, 
against that turgid background of a horrible and bloody mischancing of 
human affairs. (AA 80, italics added) 


Critics have occasionally highlighted Faulkner’s reference to the Choctaw 
language, paired with the notoriously illegible Sanskrit (deployed by other 
modernist writers like T. S. Eliot), to invoke a sense of complete “incom- 
prehensibility” to the American subject, but one that is endemic rather 
than alien. These details reach tentacularly toward a broader mystique of 
origins, what Terry Otten dubs the “myth” or “legend” qualities of both 
the narrative itself and the histories it reconstructs’* — inadequate without 
an acknowledgment of the “horrible and bloody” backdrop of settler 
histories and a recognition of the Indigenous “people” from whose roots 
and remnants the modern South emerged. While the region’s most 
immediate forebears came of age with the onset of the war, the passage 
invites us to consider a deeper, brutal heritage that continues to exert itself. 
Here, Indians are “missing” in the hieroglyphs of southern history, but that 
omission is itself eerily “dormant” in the seed of their successors. In 
a passage preoccupied with the genealogies of racial terror, Faulkner thus 
posits the notion of a prior “mischancing” that preceded and perhaps 
preordained the Sutpens’ tragedy. Neither the present generation nor 
these remoter ancestors “explain,” and, as Mr. Compson avers, again, 
“we are not supposed to know.” Hence, the novel itself represents 
a layered effort to acknowledge and repress both narratives simulta- 
neously — the more recent parable of southern honor and outrage rising 
out of the ghostliness, while the other, more discomposing history remains 
unfathomable. 

Although the narrative proper admits no “real” Indians aside from the 
aforementioned and brief references to Ikkemotubbe, Indigenous traces 
continue to loiter on the margins as evidence of these incompletely 
repressed lineages. The “wild” slaves that Sutpen imports have distinctly 
tribal residues: no one knows exactly where they came from, though 
apparently “anyone could look at [them] and tell that they may have 
come (and probably did) from a much older country than Virginia or 
Carolina but it wasn’t a quiet one” (AA 11). Sutpen’s time in Haiti makes 
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the island an obvious source, as John T. Matthews has convincingly 
demonstrated,” and it is certainly possible that Faulkner means for these 
Haitian slaves to be of mixed African and Taino/Arawak ancestry. But 
Faulkner’s language here distinctly suggests other, coincident possibilities 
that the narrative itself corroborates: before Virginia or Carolina existed, 
the American continent was an “older country” indeed, and an unquiet 
one filled with the “horrible and bloody” affairs of precolonial conflicts and 
the ravages of settlement. This, too, is where Sutpen himself is robbed of 
his “innocence” about racial stratifications. In the West Virginia moun- 
tains where he was born, “the only colored people were Indians and you 
only looked down at them over your rifle sights” (italics added, AA 179). 
This seemingly peripheral detail actually admits what the narrative seeks to 
obscure, which is that Sutpen’s ignorance is not initially about race: 
growing up in Appalachian poverty and seclusion, what he “had never 
even heard of, never imagined,” was “a place, a land divided neatly up and 
actually owned by men who did nothing but ride over it on fine horses,” 
a place where “the ones who owned the objects . . . could look down on the 
ones that didn’t” (AA 179). The primary demarcation is material rather 
than racial, and Sutpen’s move to the Tidewater region of Virginia soon 
introduces him to a plantation system where “color” imperfectly distin- 
guishes the owners from the owned. But these Indian encounters in the 
West Virginia mountains alert us to the fact that Sutpen’s innocence is 
a fiction — that he already Aas a preexisting context for understanding the 
tangle of ownership and identity via the Indians whom one “looked down 
at... over your rifle sights” just as the plantation master “looks down on” 
the slave and the landless. Sutpen’s own place in this doubled hierarchy is 
aspirational, born overtly of the trauma of foreclosure at the front door of 
the plantation manor. But what if his subsequent design derives also from 
a prior, subliminal knowledge rooted in his “prehistoric” time among the 
Indigenes, the “colored” people whose frail innocence and subjection most 
resemble his own? 

Sutpen’s slaves must not be just any slaves, then, but “wild” and 
seemingly primitive ones. They work and behave “as if [they] actually 
were wild men” — they are not, of course, but that is just the point of 
these almost-but-not-quite Indians, both denizens of the plantation system 
and naked, uninitiated aliens. The townspeople believe them to be “a good 
deal more deadly than any beast” and fear that they “could creep up to 
a bedded buck and cut its throat before it could move” (AA 27, 28, 30). No 
tame Sam Fatherses, these slaves herald an innate viciousness that civiliza- 
tion only barely represses. Fittingly, Sutpen alternately masters them and 
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works, sleeps, and fights intimately with them, and from these erotic 
tangles they build together a grand house on land acquired from the 
Indians. When Sutpen cinches his pageantry of decorum by securing 
a respectable wife, the wedding rehearsal is attended by only “a handful of 
men from the town’s purlieus (including two of old Ikkemotubbe’s 
Chickasaws) standing in the shadows outside the door” (AA 41). Why 
are they there? Do they endorse the plan or condemn it? And why do they 
care at all? As mirrors for Sutpen, it seems, the Chickasaws occupy 
another twilit space, poised liminally between the church and “outside,” 
between the town and the forest, the “shadows” and the light, the South 
that once was and the one that it would soon become; they are silent, 
secular witnesses to the spectacle of Sutpen’s ascent and defunct com- 
rades for the wilder, darker successors who aid in the execution of his 
design. At the actual wedding the next day, it is only an emphatically 
“Anglo-Saxon” crowd that waits outside the church and lofts jeers and 
“dirt, filth, whatever” at the exiting couple (AA 43). The Indians are gone, 
their function relegated to shadows and thresholds. 

But it becomes difficult to deny that Indian witnesses silently underwrite 
Sutpen’s story at every turn: origins, land, plantation, marriage — all over- 
seen, bequeathed, or tacitly authorized by Indigenous remainders. Sutpen’s 
oblique racial ambiguity itself is implied to be more literal than 
a manifestation of class anxiety: he is repeatedly described as having 
a face “exactly like the negro” slave who drives him; he is rendered 
a “slave” of his own “secret and furious impatience”; and in his staged 
combat with his slaves, his white limbs tangle with the darker ones in 
a spectacle of mastery that does not fully convince, and which sends 
Henry — who learns early to be acutely revolted by miscegenation — 
“screaming and vomiting” in abjection (AA 21). The outrage of the towns- 
people stems from the assumption that Sutpen comes from nowhere and 
no one, but clearly also that such mystery might entail the possibility of 
duskier roots. While he bursts onto the Jefferson scene in the manner of an 
aspiring “explorer,” he does so as an ironic, vestigial Indian of sorts, with 
“visionary” eyes set in “a face whose flesh had the appearance of pottery... 
a dead impervious surface as of glazed clay” (AA 24). His most redeeming 
quality, as well as his fatal flaw, is — we are told almost compulsively, and by 
narrators as distinct as Rosa, Quentin, Wash Jones, and General Lee — that 
he is “brave” (AA 13, 39, 228, 233) — a word signifying the epitome of 
military honor, both for a Confederate soldier and for an Indian warrior 
(for whom the word is not just an adjective but a shorthand signifier). The 
greatest horror embodied by the Indigenous-southern Sutpen is that he is, 
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in this way, a charged reification of American opportunity — he is the 
haunted, “dead” but immortal thing that the novel’s narrators obses- 
sively create, and by whom they are created: “maybe it took ... 
Thomas Sutpen to make all of us,” Quentin postulates (AA 210). 
Such professions make subtle details resound, not least the image of 
Mr. Compson’s hand holding the pivotal and revelatory letter that we 
spend much of the text decoding, “the hand looking almost as dark as 
a negro’s against his linen leg” (AA 71). Too close to home for 
Quentin, quite literally, the dark hand and the written tale lie juxta- 
posed against the pale trappings of gentility, and they follow him to 
Harvard as well in the form of his father’s own letter — “his father’s 
hand” summoned up from the South to the “strange lamplit table in 
Cambridge,” in stark contrast to Shreve’s “ungloved blond square 
hand ... vanishing” (AA 141). 

Such scenes underscore the solidity and mobility of race as an infectious 
conceit that explodes forth from both the bodies and regions meant to 
contain it — an obvious enough observation about a novel whose climactic 
revelations and acts of brutality center on the horror of miscegenation. But 
what if we begin to read these affronts of blood as Indigenous rather than 
simply African? Sutpen’s quasi-Indigeneity would help to explain Faulkner’s 
choice in “Evangeline,” the 1930 story that preceded the novel, to make 
Sutpen’s illegitimate, miscegenated daughter Clytie an Indian woman 
named Raby. The story's unnamed narrator is an out-of-town journalist 
who hears the “ghost” story from a friend and then goes to sleuth out the 
mystery of what ghoul Raby has locked up in the Sutpen house. Raby has 
been described to him as an “old nigger, the old one, the greatgrandmother, 
the one whose name was Sutpen too.””° When he meets her, he finds that 
she is indeed “incredibly old” but that her “features were not negroid, the 
face in its cast was too cold, too implacable, and I thought suddenly, ‘It’s 
Indian blood. Part Indian and part Sutpen, spirit and flesh. No wonder 
Judith found her sufficient since forty years” (E 594-595). Her face is 
“perfectly blank, like a mask in which the eyesockets had been savagely 
thumbed and the eyes themselves forgotten” (E 595). Inscrutable as Indians 
always are, her “savagely” blank features allow no portal of entry or com- 
munion for the outsider. When she speaks, she “grunt[s]” over her pipe, 
“speaking in smoke, shaping her words in smoke for the eye to hear” (E 595). 
Her version of the Sutpen narrative thus comes in literal smoke signals, 
a barely animated cigar-store Indian talking “without any visible movement 
of her mouth” (E 598). Raby’s daughter is “a shade darker,” more obviously 
black, but “there was still the Indian, faintly; still the Sutpen, in her face” 
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(E 608). Rhetorically and chiasmically, “Indian” and “Sutpen” converge here 
as coterminous entities, “spirit” and “flesh” intimately yoked: she is 
Indigenous stillness and mystery in collision with New World hunger. 
The narrator accuses her of not paying the taxes on the property for forty 
years, asking “Do you even know what taxes are?” At the time Faulkner was 
writing, taxes would have been a contentious topic dividing Indians from 
other Americans, as Natives were perceived to be the recipients of exemp- 
tions from these compulsory payments to a federal government despised and 
distrusted by most southerners. Significantly, Raby does not answer, but 
only continues smoking and looking past the narrator; later, her ethereal 
voice takes on substance, “cold and steady as oil flowing” (E 602) and “like 
a train running along a track, not fast, but you got off the track” (E 599). Oil 
reappears here — joined now by the railroad, another boon that disrupted 
Indian land claims in order to link the nation’s regions in a wide flow of 
goods and people — although both references are odd details for a woman 
whose orbit and means are so emphatically small. 

Raby is thus a complicated monster meant to function as part-colonial- 
resister and part-agent; she is threatful and ancient, a reminder of deeper 
histories and ills that endlessly procreate, and yet she is a comforting secret- 
keeper and protector, whom Judith — or, the narrator will soon learn, 
Henry — had clearly found “sufficient” for forty years. The story’s kindred 
hybrid appears in the form of the endlessly regenerating “police dog” that 
wards outsiders off the Sutpen property — “descendant of a pair of shep- 
herds Colonel Sutpen had brought back from Germany” (E 586). One 
becomes Henry’s companion and guard dog of sorts; in the present day of 
the narration, another of its descendants remains, and it is significantly 
identified, like an Indian from a Cooper novel, as “the last of the breed.” It 
“would let no one approach the house. Folks would see it hunting in the 
woods, gaunt as a wolf... . [T]here were lots of folks waiting for it to die so 
they could get up there and give that house a prowl.” But as soon as one 
dog dies, “another would come charging full-fleshed and in midstride 
around the corner of the house like somebody with a wand or something 
had struck the foundation stone.” While the narrator fancies the dog 
a ghost — an apt accompaniment to a “haunted house” and the undead 
Raby — he is assured that the dog is very much alive (E 593). Like Raby, it is 
a curious amalgamation of the living and the dead, of foreign and domestic 
strains, the latter suggestive of “savage” Indigenous traits and impulses. In 
fact, the portentous Native keeps regenerating magically from the very 
foundation itself, the inexterminable custodian of its home turf, warding 
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off prowling settlers as ironically as Raby protects her white half-brother 
hidden within it. 

Raby’s Indigeneity is omitted from Clytie’s characterization in Absalom, 
Absalom!, but hints of her precursor linger. Clytie’s most pivotal role in the 
novel is twice attempting to bar Rosa from climbing the stairs in the 
Sutpen house; she repulses Rosa quite literally, with both her contaminated 
black “touch” but also, more subtly, with what we might also now read as 
a restive Indian intelligibility: “a brooding awareness and acceptance of the 
inexplicable unseen inherited from an older and a purer race than mine” (AA 
110). To Rosa, she is “perverse inscrutable and paradox: free, yet incapable of 
freedom who had never once called herself a slave, holding fidelity to none like 
the indolent and solitary wolf or bear (yes, wild: half untamed black, half 
Sutpen blood: and if ‘untamed’ be synonymous with ‘wild,’ then ‘Sutpen’ is the 
silent unsleeping viciousness of the tamer’s lash). ... [S]he deliberately 
remained to represent to us the threatful portent of the old’ (AA 126). While 
Faulkner withholds explicit identification of her Indigeneity, he commu- 
nicates the nature of her “wild” character in the stereotypical forms of 
“wolf” (like the uncanny dog) and “bear”; both capture the mystical 
sovereignty of the lone, remnant Indian trapped in the unruly body of 
the un-slaved. Her function is at once to represent “in the very pigmentation 
of her flesh ... that debacle” which, let loose, destroys the Sutpen dynasty 
(AA 126), but it is also to function as a reminder of “the threatful portent of 
the old,” the lifeline to the “inscrutable” and “unseen” past that haunts the 
South’s social structures and bloodlines with a reminder of its ancient 
transgressions and, more importantly, its unexorcized demons. By this 
point in the novel, the shadowy Chickasaws would, at least for most 
southerners, have vanished; but figures like Clytie “deliberately remained” 
as both testament and harbinger of the horrors that long predated and 
exceeded the southern plantation milieu. In particular, she incarnates again 
the uncanny “freedom” that plagues both the Indigenes and founders of 
Jefferson in Faulkner’s settlement tale, as both are bound to the conscrip- 
tions of a fledgling national order that simultaneously dangles and delimits 
opportunity and free will. As Quentin intones in the end, “Yes. She is the 
one who owns the terror” (AA 295). 

Significantly, Clytie/Raby is the one who in both narratives burns down 
the Sutpen mansion, with herself and Henry inside it, “in a silent and 
furious scarlet ... among the wild and blazing branches of the cedars” 
(E 607-608). The emphatically red and “wild” land and its elements seem 
to consume the house, exacting its revenge on the white man’s folly even as 
it safeguards its putrefying corpses — Henry having been ensconced for forty 
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years in “Evangeline,” versus the less emphatic four in Absalom, Absalom! 
Indeed, the function of the Indian in such narratives is to reify not 
resistance but reticence, to dramatize the self-immolating effects of colonial 
enterprise and its hinged complicity and disavowal. As the original dis- 
possessed, Clytie “owns” the terror and clings to that possession, but it is 
clear that the “demon” Sutpen is its insidious, invisible carrier — not just for 
his doomed children, but for Quentin and Shreve and their concept of the 
South’s restive paternity. “Yes,” Quentin decides, “we are both Father, or 
maybe Father and I are both Shreve, maybe it took Father and me both to 
make Shreve or Shreve and me both to make Father or maybe Thomas 
Sutpen to make all of us” (AA 210). 

As Carolyn Porter suggests, Faulkner’s fiction moved increasingly 
toward “a concerned interrogation of fatherhood as the enigmatic source 
and vehicle of social identity and political sovereignty — the ‘grim sire,’ as 
Melville says in Moby-Dick, who harbors ‘the old State-secret’” and that, 
moreover, “this ‘state-secret’ belongs not to any father, living or dead, but 
to the patriarchal social system on which Anglo-American fatherhood itself 
depends.””” The “State-secret” here is ensconced in a history of disposses- 
sion that gnaws at that sovereignty, needling with reminders of darker 
colonial pasts and the frailties of identity based on power and acquisition. 
A dramatic expression of Lacan’s Symbolic Father — just one of many in 
Faulkner’s fiction — it is Sutpen’s unplaceable, inscrutable origins and his 
imaginary innocence that catastrophize the long unknowing heralded by 
Sam Fathers in the museum’s preservative bath: an always deferred, 
unmappable Indigenous consciousness at the core of American southern 
sovereignty that can be neither confronted nor routed, only endlessly 
suspended and reproduced in its wayward offspring and emulators — 
a knowledge that exceeds both geography and temporality. When Sutpen 
reveals to Henry the fatal secret — that Bon is really his part-black brother, 
and that Bon knows this even as he courts their mutual sister, Judith — 
Quentin and Shreve together construct the moment. Their two bodies 
now merged as one, “in a Mississippi library sixty years ago,” they peer out 
together from Henry’s perspective, past Sutpen’s desk and toward the 
garden where “the sister and the lover” walk and then “disappear slowly 
behind some bush or shrub starred with white bloom — jasmine, spiraea, 
honeysuckle, perhaps myriad scentless unpickable Cherokee roses — names, 
blooms which Shreve possibly had never heard and never seen although the 
air had blown over him first which became tempered to nourish them” (AA 
236). The scene, pregnant with transgressions both accomplished and 
imminent, is framed literally by foliage that simultaneously camouflages 
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and reveals, the blossoms themselves all the more suggestive because they 
could not have been there: “the time had been winter,” not to mention 
a dark “night.” The exact details “did not matter to them [Quentin and 
Shreve],” who are “free now of flesh” and can instead simply imagine, 
creating meaning and metaphor where there was only raw desire and event. 

Thus, the carefully chosen “white bloom” that masks the lovers is posed 
as any number of distinctly southern varietals, with the Cherokee rose 
being the only possibility accorded any adjective (indeed, three of them), 
and hence implied to be the likeliest of the four options. The state flower of 
Georgia, the Cherokee rose is indigenous not to the US Southeast, where it 
was introduced in the late eighteenth century, but to China; it was 
renamed in the wake of the Trail of Tears, its petals said to represent the 
tears of the Indian mothers, while the yellow center evokes the gold taken 
from the tribe. The rose is living memory — the species is in fact classed as 
“invasive” for its climbing, covering capacity — and therefore keeps exodus 
and theft in the forefront, a screen for the private acts of incest and 
miscegenation performed just out of view. The narrative itself purposefully 
reiterates the construction: father and son, southerner and northerner 
stitch together the dismembered pieces of mothers and children, families 
and tribes, in ways that exceed the plantation context and the region itself 
with the scattering of global seeds and extraregional nourishment. But the 
traumas and transgressions return compulsively home, to the South and its 
listing surreys and mannered gardens, to bedevil its bloodlines and 
romance of futurity. 


My Mother Is a Fish Horse Indian 


Such “secrets” are haunting, naturalized features of US southern patriar- 
chal systems, to be sure, but — as in the unruly growth of the Cherokee 
rose — Faulkner underscores their pervasive fertility via the female body as 
well, perhaps most explicitly in the matriarch Addie Bundren at the center 
of As I Lay Dying (1931).”* This may at first seem a curious claim, given that 
Addie embodies finally not fecundity but — emphatically — death. Her 
narration, which occupies just one brief section of the novel, occurs several 
days after she has expired, prompting various critical perspectives on how 
we might interpret this voice from the grave. As the absent center of the 
novel and the family, Addie has been read frequently as a Lacanian expres- 
sion of the Symbolic Mother, at once the lost object of her sons’ tortured 
efforts to achieve wholeness, and the ur-feminine Other alienated from the 
patriarchal order of language.” If, as Lacan would suggest, the loss of the 
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mother permits selfhood and culture to flourish, Addie’s liminal persis- 
tence troubles her children’s efforts to effect closure or coherence; more 
suggestive is the clear sense that they do not, in fact, want to forsake her at 
all. An apparent bug in the system, Addie’s necrotic tenacity underscores 
again the stubborn, self-punishing ambivalences of the southern narrative, 
a phenomenon Faulkner highlights by Indigenizing his iconic anti-mother 
and her best-loved, illegitimate son. 

Famously and explicitly a narrative of transitions, As / Lay Dying features 
a family poised on the precipice between the living and the dead, the town 
and the country, tradition and modernity. As Greg Chase argues, the novel 
responds to the dislocations of capitalist modernity, a system that estranges 
individuals’ bodies both from the objects of their labor and from any 
possibilities for compensatory filial attachment, by “envisioning them- 
selves first and foremost as individual economic agents, rather than as 
part of a discrete family unit.”*° Often understood as distinct specimens 
of modernity’s various pressures, each member of the Bundren family 
suffers some tragic dissolution at the collision point of change: e.g., 
Dewey Dell’s pregnancy, attempted abortion, and rape; Cash’s ruined 
leg; Darl’s descent into apparent madness and institutionalization. Anse 
and Vardaman seem comparatively (if perversely) buoyant, seduced by the 
upgrade to new teeth, new women, toy trains, and bananas — features of 
a far-flung, globalized world beyond the known, small orbit of their back- 
country existence, and yet polluted by the empty exchange of consumerist 
counterfeiture: Anse’s new wife and teeth are pale substitutes for their 
originals, a reminder of the disposability of human bodies and relation- 
ships under capitalism. 

In this cast of pathetic characters, Addie’s middle child, Jewel, seems to 
rise above the mire, quite literally riding his horse out of the noise and into 
the sunset; he is pitiably alone, to be sure, but triumphant by dint of his 
resolute self-interest, attached to his horse and no other living creature. He 
is palpably different from the rest of the family, “a head taller” than any of 
them, and favored over the other children by Addie.™ Indeed, “Jewel” is 
the first word of the novel, spoken by his brother Darl (the character most 
closely aligned with the Faulknerian persona): “Jewel and I come up from 
the field, following the path in single file. Although I am fifteen feet ahead 
of him, anyone watching us from the cottonhouse can see Jewel’s frayed 
and broken straw hat a full head above my own” (AD 3). Here and 
elsewhere, Jewel appears ethereal and transcendent, rising tall above his 
brother and the earth itself, his uncanny buoyancy belying his actual 
position in the background, to the rear of his older brother. While the 
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two brothers are posed as oppositional forces, they also function together as 
clear embodiments of modernity’s dialectical progress. As they approach 
the dilapidated cotton house, quite clearly a signifier for the structural 
integrity of the Old South, Darl skirts the building while Jewel barrels 
straight through it: 


looking straight ahead, [he] steps in a single stride through the window. Still 
staring straight ahead, his pale eyes like wood set into his wooden face, he 
crosses the floor in four strides with the rigid gravity of a cigar store Indian 
dressed in patched overalls and endued with life from the hips down, and 
steps in a single stride through the opposite window and into the path again 
just as I come around the corner. In single file and five feet apart and Jewel 
now in front, we go on up the path toward the foot of the bluff. (AD 4) 


We are thus introduced early to a “cigar store Indian” who will not stay 
put. Jewel is described repeatedly throughout the novel as “wooden,” 
“motionless,” “upright,” and static, with a “high-blooded face” (AD 17), 
“pale, wooden eyes” (AD 18), and a “harsh, savage voice” (AD 19). While he 
is thus rendered archaic, a “pale” likeness of an Indigenous past so remote 
and “patched” together that it lacks integrity, his unexpectedly smooth, 
confident, kinetic, even “savage” forward motion suggests that he is in fact 
a harbinger of the future. He breaches the cotton-house window in a single 
bound, his apparent irreverence for what it represents precisely the fuel 
necessary to put him a step ahead of Darl, making him the uncanny leader 
on the path into the South’s future. 

Again, though, the proleptic Indigenous forerunner will prove to be 
a dazzling screen, and Darl a mere shadow and alienated double. Together, 
they seem to be the novel’s only living characters to eschew the gravita- 
tional pull toward urban modernity and its tantalizing remedies, both 
material and medical, for the various ills and vacancies of the Bundren 
clan.* And yet, while Jewel’s top half is eerily inconsequential, he is 
“endued with life from the hips down,” like a backwoods Elvis. This 
below-the-belt dynamism betrays the aggressive reproductive potential of 
the “cigar store Indian” totem, a particularly fraught emblem of early 
consumer culture. The original Indian statues could be found propped 
up at the entrances to tobacconists (aka cigar shops) in Europe and 
eventually migrated to America, where they offered an ironic welcome 
not just to the crops that Indians had initially introduced to Europeans, 
but ultimately to the market economy. Not incidentally, the first carvings 
resembled black slaves more than American Indians and were thus often 
called “Black Boys” or “Virginians.” As a composite figure for the layered 
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conscriptions of the plantation economy, Jewel’s purpose seems central to 
what Matthews identifies as a key aim of the novel itself: to make us “sort 
out the way racial conflict is an ideological construct that deflects poten- 
tially more productive class conflict in the South.” As he did with Sutpen 
in Absalom, Absalom!, Faulkner interjects the figure of the Indian as an 
uncanny meeting point between the poor white subject and the vestigial 
slave — an epistemic collision point of the primordial and the progressive, 
racial otherness and economic subjection. 

Because of what he represents, Jewel in fact becomes the most dynamic 
organism in this text, and his vitality evinces a kind of threatening violence. 
Most notable is a scene early in the novel when Jewel rides, feeds, and beats 
his horse: 


Save for Jewel’s legs they are like two figures carved for a tableau savage in 
the sun. .. . Jewel is enclosed by a glittering maze of hooves as by an illusion 
of wings; among them, beneath the upreared chest, he moves with the 
flashing limberness of a snake. For an instant before the jerk comes onto 
his arms he sees his whole body earth-free, horizontal, whipping snake- 
limber, until he finds the horse’s nostrils and touches earth again. Then they 
are rigid, motionless, terrific. ... Jewel with dug heels, shutting off the 
horse’s wind with one hand, with the other patting the horse’s neck in short 
strokes myriad and caressing, cursing the horse with obscene ferocity. 


(AD 12) 


Faulkner plays on the stereotypical conflation of horse and Native person 
here, making the two figures merge in one fluid, glittering, “savage” 
tableau. Once again, though, it is Jewel’s restless legs that disturb the 
“illusion” of transcendence: his “limberness” is contained below the 
waist, “snake”-like in its seditious propensity to reproduce. This is 
a symbiosis that anchors Jewel even as he fights it; “caressing” and “cur- 
sing” are near-homophones echoing each other in sound and substance 
and culminating in an eruption of erotic brutality. He “kicks [the horse] in 
the stomach,” “strikes him across the face with his fist,” and then proceeds 
to feed the animal vigorously: “‘Eat,’ he says. “Get the goddamn stuff out of 
sight while you got a chance, you pussel-gutted bastard. You sweet son of 
a bitch,’ he says” (AD 13). The word “bastard” drives emphatically home 
the affinity between the animal and his owner, Addie’s love child rendered 
as a curiously heritage-less Indian sprung from nowhere and no one, and 
hungry for a secret share. But also, as Tim Armstrong has argued, repre- 
sentations of horses in modern culture point up the broader “vanishing of 
animals” from domestic lives, which may result in “increasing human 
cruelty since what had previously been inflicted on the animal is now 
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inflicted on man. ... As the human interior becomes animal, the exterior 
becomes in parallel fashion simply a machine-like surface: a marionette- 
body; a robotic blank from which the animal has been excluded — another 
version of primitivism.”** In battering and overfeeding the horse per se, the 
primitive, robotic Jewel suggestively enacts his conflicted stance toward the 
corrosive appetites of modern man, and the lurking desire to consume not 
just for survival, but to overconsume for pure pleasure — an awareness that 
disturbs the quotidian with a Zizekian explosion of agitated, spectacular 
violence. 

The distinctive term “pussel-gutted” appears once elsewhere in the 
text, when Darl reflects on the corpulent Doctor Peabody, who “pussel- 
gutted himself eating cold greens” (AD 40). Significantly, the thought 
comes on the heels of Darl’s awareness that his sister Dewey Dell has 
become pregnant while picking cotton — euphemistically described as 
her lover Lafe “picking into [her] sack” until “it was full”; “I cannot 
help it. ... Thad to do it. ... I cannot help it,” she explains (AD 27). To 
be “pussel-gutted” is to be fat, but the adjective also connotes 
pregnancy.*’ When asked during an interview about his use of the 
colloquialism, Faulkner answered, “I’ve heard it all my life. It means 
someone that is bloated, that has a tremendous belly that he shouldn’t 
have.”*° In these purposefully intertwined contexts, Faulkner’s charac- 
ters are inappropriately overfed, overworked, and oversexed all at once, 
and none can “help it.” Both Dewey Dell and Doctor Peabody are 
ensnared within an economy where carnal appetites are figured as excess 
and aberrant yet ineluctable and supremely natural, even medicinal. 
The ambivalence of this state is appropriately voiced in the novel only 
by Jewel, who stuffs his horse with vicious devotion and abhorrence all 
at once, a mediated expression of a dangerous and Indigenous knowl- 
edge central to the text’s main acts of desire, witness, and decay. Addie’s 
clear preference for Jewel can be attributed to his own incarnation of 
excess, as the product of her extramarital tryst with Whitfield the 
preacher. 

Originally from town and once a schoolteacher, Addie is patently 
discontent with her lot as a duty-ridden, child-depleted, fatally fatigued 
country wife, but her alienation is suggested to be something much deeper, 
in fact Indigenous: she is figured as endemically of the earth, like red leaves 
or Cherokee roses, something at once “planted” and “wild,” and abun- 
dantly fertile (AD 170). Jewel thus reifies Addie’s desire for difference and 
escape, but his is an arrested promise: he is the novel’s very incarnation of 
the dialectic of modernity; the literal by-product of the marriage of 
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uncanny opposites; the unholy spawn of the vanishing point between faith 
and knowledge, here and away, the past and the future. This liminal Indian 
lacks the relational capacities to return Addie’s gift of devotion; he is lost to 
her even before he is born, an inaccessible symbol of her own frustrated 
potentialities. Fowler suggests that Addie’s attraction to the earth and 
frequent recourse to metaphors of land and materiality typifies her pro- 
clivity for the imaginary, “a state in which the boundaries of the self are lost 
and all is one.” The Law of the Father, on the other hand, mandates 
separation, castration; “precisely because the maternal is associated with 
imaginary unitary identity, patriarchal law denies the mother’s existence,” 
according to Fowler.*” Addie’s own mother is thus unnamed — presumably 
the land in which Addie was “planted” by her father, this earth mother is 
vital, primeval, and occluded. Addie refuses a similar fate even as she 
acknowledges the recursiveness of her own maternity: she muses on the 
notion that her children, in turn, “were of me alone, of the wild blood 
boiling along the earth, of me and of all that lived; of none and of all,” and 
listens in the dark to “the land that was now of my blood and flesh” (AD 
173). She professes to have “people,” but that they are all dead: “They might 
listen,” she tells Anse, “But they'll be hard to talk to” and she “never had 
any other kind” (AD 171). She is born of “the dark land talking the voiceless 
speech” (AD 175), which she transmits to her children in turn; and Jewel’s 
birth is the stark pivot point: “Then I found that I had Jewel,” she recalls; 
“When I waked to remember to discover it, he was two months gone” 
(AD 175). 

Jewel is clearly the apex of this “wild blood,” the thing she “found” she 
already had within her; his very name drives home the hope that he is a gem 
apart from both the market and domestic economies of the rural South 
(unlike, say, his older brother “Cash,” who saws logs like an automaton and 
falls meaningfully off of church roofs). But “two months gone” as 
a gestational term implies that Jewel is in fact the living dead, killed at 
the moment of “discovery” like the Indians who didn’t exist either before 
or after the white man laid eyes on them. “With Jewel,” she says, “the wild 
blood boiled away and the sound of it ceased. Then there was only the 
milk, warm and calm, and I lying calm in the slow silence, getting ready to 
clean my house” (AD 176). With Jewel’s birth, Addie paradoxically suc- 
cumbs to her objectification as a nourishing, silent symbol upon which her 
children and household flourish. He is, after all, the kind of Indian that no 
longer inhabits the Imaginary or the Real, that embodies the transubstan- 
tiation of nature into the carved, wooden symbols of slavery and consu- 
merism — an aggressive, excessive symbol of desire and loss. 
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Perhaps the most famous line in the novel — Vardaman’s declaration 
“My mother is a fish” — overshadows Darl’s equally cryptic pronouncement 
“Jewel's mother is a horse” (AD 196). In this semiotic substitution, Addie 
Bundren becomes not just horse but proxy Indian: the desired, loving, and 
lost mother of all Americans — consumed by temptation, corroded by 
labor, made and executed by language and social codes, and finally decay- 
ing — the empty cipher and failed promise at the center of the text and the 
American family. Addie’s prehistoric, postcoital fantasy is extinguished 
along with her will to live, and as she lies dying, she takes on a quality 
similar to Jewel’s wooden stasis, her body robbed of specificity and become 
merely mimetic: “the face ... is like a casting of fading bronze upon the 
pillow, the hands alone still with any semblance of life: a curled, gnarled 
inertness: a spent yet alert quality from which weariness, exhaustion, travail 
has not yet departed” (AD 51). And it can’t be an accident that her coffin is 
constructed meticulously by Cash, unstinting instrument of capitalism — 
nor that Jewel’s only narrated section in the novel is spent excoriating Cash 
for his ostentatious work on “that goddamn box.” Just as significantly, 
though, her casket evokes Jewel’s wooden body, the box become a second 
skin through which Vardaman drills air holes so she might breathe, her 
body penetrated over and over again by the “wild” offspring who both slay 
and resurrect her. 


American Hunger: Indian Cures and Killers 


Despite the haunting vacancies and suspensions that mark these eruptions 
of Indigeneity, each one nonetheless harbors a stubborn expectancy born 
by Indigenous revenants in the face of modernity’s evacuations. Moreover, 
these quickenings often invoke a broader colonial-capitalist geography well 
beyond the South — the “air” originating from the North and abroad to 
keep the dead alive, and allowing the southern iterations to flourish and 
creep uncontrollably. These are not exactly denials or deflections of regio- 
nal culpability so much as an effort to suss out a national temperament 
structured on the entwined dispossession and bondage of African and 
Native Americans. 

Indigenous healers or nurses thus lurk quietly in several texts, conveying 
temporary relief to emphatically modern ills. In Flags in the Dust,** for 
instance, old Bayard Sartoris, founder and president of Merchant and 
Farmer’s bank, has a cyst treated by Will Falls, a 93-year-old inmate of 
the local poor farm, with a remedy that Will’s grandmother learned from 
a Choctaw woman 130 years before: “Aint none of us never told what hit 
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air, nor left no after trace,” he says (FD 227). Will’s poor grammar befits his 
station, but it proclaims more than mere poverty: instead of saying that 
“none of us [was] ever told” the recipe, his turgid formulation implies 
“none of us never told nor left no after trace” — a deliberate safeguarding of 
ancient knowledge inherited and protected by simple country folk, a kind 
of clandestine birthright owned and defended by the meekest of the land. 
Will, styled as a deputy Indian, has a face that is “browned and cheerful . . . 
with the simple and abounding earth” (FD 226) and he tells long, nostalgic 
stories about the Civil War, his voice creeping “among ancient phantoms 
of the soul’s and body’s tribulations, into those regions of glamorous and 
useless strivings where such ghosts abide” (FD 229). 

This twin conjuring of Choctaw and Confederate spirits happens sig- 
nificantly in the back room of Bayard’s bank, a fitting repository for his 
suffering from these suggestively bloated boils. There, Will Falls is every bit 
the captive of capitalism who has simply traded one jail for another, the 
ghostly but “glamorous” soul of the precancerous, striving South bearing 
a secret, smelly antidote. But a Confederate is a Confederate after all, and 
so is an Indian — and thus, Will apologizes profusely for indulging in his 
weakness, a few pieces of his beloved, osseous hard candy. “I never did 
relish” the “soft” kind, he admits (FD 228), and as he tells his “useless” 
stories he chuckles and repeatedly “mouth[s]his peppermint.”*? Like the 
sweets-loving Chickasaws of Requiem for a Nun, Will’s restless spirit circles 
seductively around the trench of memories and loss and of hungers that 
lead to intractable debt. The Choctaw remedy does eliminate the blemish 
on Bayard’s face, but the rude tenancy of the world remains: Will Falls 
hobbles back to the poor farm, and Bayard dies from a heart attack induced 
by another vessel of modernity, a too-fast automobile keening fatally out of 
control. 

Such scenes are brief but affecting, and they occur almost compulsively 
throughout Faulkner’s career. In the “Old Man” section of The Wild Palms 
(If I Forget Thee, Jerusalem) (1939), for instance, a pregnant woman delivers 
her baby on an Indian mound that emerges serendipitously from a raging 
flood. She is shepherded through the water by the reluctant tall convict — 
a man described as having “Indian-black” hair and an obligatory aversion 
to “crass and stupid money.””° He also seems to have an Indigenous blood 
memory of “the firm earth fixed and founded strong and cemented fast and 
stable forever by the generations of laborious sweat, somewhere beneath 
him, beyond the reach of his feet.”®" Sure enough, a deer bobbing through 
the water practically leads them to the unseen mound, and then vanishes — 
and Faulkner uses five variations of the word “vanish” in close succession 
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here to underscore the point: the deer, stereotypical emblem of Indian 
culture, yields to the floodwaters, but the /and endures — hopefully: 
“Land! [the convict] croaked. ‘Land! Hold on! Just hold on!” He is 
speaking to the woman, but also to the earth; however, that summoned 
faith is summarily snatched out from under him, perhaps because the 
“generations” of “laborious sweat” presumed to have cemented it “fast 
and stable forever” are what actually shattered it, sending him “plunging at 
the muddy slope [of the Indian mound], slipping back, the woman strug- 
gling in his muddy hands ... as if his own failed and spent flesh were 
attempting to carry out his furious unflagging will for severance at any 
price, even that of drowning, from the burden with which, unwitting and 
without choice, he had been doomed.””* He is not trying to hold on to the 
woman anymore, but to let her go: his burden, the inexorable doom, 
suggested to be the social organism and its attendant lusts, and humanity’s 
endless capacity to hunger, stumble, repeat, and reproduce, even in the 
midst of apocalypse. This quasi-Indian is another literal convict like Will 
Falls and is sprung briefly from that elemental prison at the epicenter of 
Faulkner’s metaphorical universe, only to find freedom is the cruel twin of 
incarceration. In the final reckoning, Indigenous knowledge surfaces only 
to withdraw, to affirm the innate subjection crippling all humans, not 
because they are bound but precisely because they are free. 

For Faulkner, Indian mounds serve periodically as manifest expressions 
of this dialectical tension. Annette Trefzer has compellingly explored the 
coincidence between federally sponsored excavations of Indian sites 
throughout the South during the New Deal era and literary renditions of 
this archaeological plumbing of the Indigenous past. As the relics of early 
Mound Builders long predate the modern Choctaw and Chickasaw civi- 
lizations in the area, the mounds herald a history far deeper than that of 
Indian Removal; Faulkner frequently summons them in his fiction, 
according to Trefzer, in order to dramatize the accretive dispossessions of 
southern land claims, a figurative overwriting paralleled in his fiction and 
its “white imaginary reinscriptions of the vacated Indian space.”?’ But as 
Trefzer deftly demonstrates, the mounds serve as reminders of imperfectly 
buried pasts and the failure of the white South to completely override its 
Indigenous predecessors, who continue to circle their ancestral sites in 
uncanny, dialectical, often parodic figurations arrested somewhere 
between the imaginary and the real. The mounds speak differently but 
consistently to all Yoknapatawphans: the poor, addled, quasi-Indian con- 
vict, as we have just seen; the emancipated slave (Lucas Beauchamp hides 
his whiskey still in one mound and returns there, habitually and fruitlessly, 
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in search of gold); and the white elite (Sanctuary’s Horace Benbow craves 
the “bumps of dirt the Indians made to stand on when the River over- 
flowed” and thinks, with such “a hill to lie on for a while, . . . [t]hen I would 
be all right.”°* He is never “all right,” of course, but the chimera of release 
gives him the will to persist.) From markedly different cultural orienta- 
tions, all seek these elevated spaces to escape the floods, both literal and 
metaphorical, of the South’s vertiginous fall from an imagined Eden. 
Fittingly, too, all seek fruitlessly for different varieties of treasure, their 
material hungers twinned with the literal remains of Indigeneity bulldozed 
by the New Southern economy. 

What these characters ultimately desire is not an archaeological dig into 
the past but rather a sense of proprietary grounding, a feeling of rootedness 
on southern soil that persists not because of but despite the generations of 
“laborious sweat” that taint it. Like many southern writers, Faulkner would 
look west to both expand and complicate his sense of the colonial outrages 
slumbering in the southern landscape. One of few narratives to be set 
outside the geographical South, Faulkner’s 1931 story “Idyll in the Desert” 
is a little-studied early version of Harry and Charlotte’s ill-fated love story 
in The Wild Palms (1939). Set in a tuberculosis camp in southwest Arizona, 
“Idyll in the Desert” centers on an extramarital affair between two con- 
sumptive partners. The man, Dorry, recovers quickly and then leaves his 
lover behind. She waits in this desert “idyll” for several years, expecting 
Dorry to return; instead, her hope and life are kept feebly alive by an 
“Injun” nurse, a mail carrier, and money that her cuckolded husband 
sends, which she is led to believe comes from her absent lover. Dorry 
never does return, though, and the woman eventually dies alone. 

The doomed romance comes to us via a frame narrative: a conversation 
between an unidentified first-person narrator (who supplies only brief, 
prodding questions and responses) and an informant named Lucas Crump, 
the camp’s postal carrier (significantly, the only other mail rider in 
Faulkner’s oeuvre besides Thomas Jefferson Pettigrew) who has been 
ferrying the money, supplies, and Native medicine to the woman’s 
bedside.’ We find out in the end that Crump is an odd sort of Indian, 
too, at once the most historically plain and metaphorically curious in all of 
Faulkner’s fiction: after finishing the tragic tale, Crump is asked by the 
narrator, “Have you got any Indian blood?” to which Crump repeats in 
apparent surprise, “Indian blood?” The narrator explains, “You talk so 
little. So seldom,” playfully repeating the voluble Crump’s nonsensical 
claim earlier in the story that he rarely speaks, presumably because of his 
itinerant and “lonesome” lifestyle.”° “Oh, sure,” Crump responds. “I have 
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some Indian blood. My name used to be Sitting Bull. ... I got killed 
one day a while back. Didn’t you read it in the paper?” (ID 411). As the 
resounding and unexpected last line in Faulkner’s story, the historical 
allusion makes no literal sense — and Crump’s “Oh, sure” affirms that, of 
course, the resurrection is not literal at all, but merely a fitting analogy for 
his own condition and character. 

The aptness of this particular allusion is not at all obvious, though, in 
a story that features only one “real” Indian — the nurse who never speaks, 
who in fact “couldn’t talk enough of any language to tell [the ailing 
woman] better than a rich man sent her to wait there” (ID 409). 
Curiously, Faulkner robs the Native woman of proficiency not just in 
English but in any and all tongues, signifying a more profound incapacity 
to communicate in the modern world, and rendering her the pointed 
obverse of the loquacious Crump. Significantly, the only bit of information 
she can articulate involves the maneuvers of the “rich” who underwrite her 
current function. Throughout the story, Crump aligns himself with these 
silent caretakers more than with the benefactors, as he too finds himself 
“camped out in the canyon” to oversee the operation of delivering money 
from the woman’s cuckolded husband, which Crump tricks the dying 
woman into believing comes from Dorry. With money apparently paid or 
pilfered from the rich “eastern” husband, Crump is able to hire and pay his 
own postal substitute “one and a half my pay for a year” (ID 409). The 
math doesn’t quite add up for the narrator, who surmises at the end of the 
story that Crump “must still have had some of the money the husband sent 
you to fool her with,” to which Crump can only respond, “She was alive 
when he was sending that money. ... That was different.” But the 
explanation does not explain, and this bit of subterfuge is apparently the 
real provocation for the narrator’s closing question — read now as an 
accusation — that he must have “Indian blood” (ID 411), the implied 
indictment stemming from the lore of the greedy Indian who would secrete 
away the spoils of the elite. 

The presumed reticence of the Indian is an obvious ruse, then, as 
Crump’s fluent narrative and its likely poetic liberties would attest; instead, 
the Indian’s manifest silence seems a pointed metaphor for the conceal- 
ments of this modern tricksterism. Throughout the verbose telling of his 
somber tale, Crump habitually gets off track, reined in only by prompts 
and queries from the narrator; like Raby in “Evangeline,” Crump’s narra- 
tion too is “like a train running along a track, not fast, but you got off the 
track.” Why can’t these Indians talk straight? Why are their messages so 
tendentious and digressive, without “point or end,” frustrating and 
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elliptical tales that the frame narrators habitually invite and internalize and 
yet, like Quentin, must flee or destabilize before the final reckoning? 
Indeed, neither the storied Sitting Bull nor the character of Crump 
seems the kind of Indian the narrator implies, at least on the surface: 
Sitting Bull vehemently rejected the excesses of the white world, as one of 
the earliest Indian combatants to resist expansion efforts during the Sioux 
Wars (sparked in 1863 and overlapping suggestively with the height of the 
Civil War). His resistance, both martial and rhetorical, continued for 
several decades, punctuated most vividly by his apparently masterminding 
the killing of Custer during the Battle of Little Bighorn in 1876 — perhaps 
the most singular, pyrrhic of Indian victories, which has been the subject of 
enduring national fascination and consternation.”” He fervently opposed 
the Dawes Allotment Act and the American free labor ideal underwriting it 
and became well known as “the most consistent advocate of the idea of 
living out of touch of all white people.”** He famously remarked that he 
would rather “die an Indian than live a white man.””? 

Ina similar fashion, Crump castigates the “lungers” who show up in the 
camp with “maybe six months” to live, yet toting along “everything but the 
cook stove.” The disease of “consumption” here seems appropriately 
metaphorical: the ill are saddled with not just tuberculosis “bugs,” but 
the more deadly convention of “owning things” (ID 403). Significantly, the 
convalescents are invariably easterners — they arrive always on “the west 
bound train” (ID 403) — rendering the cartography of infection east to west 
rather than north to south, as is more typical in Faulkner’s work. Too, the 
tuberculosis camp is figured as the waystation between the real and the 
imaginary — a space of romantic love, or its promise indefinitely suspended, 
and the humbling progress of illness and death — where affairs and illusions 
are sustained by Indian caretakers, in a landscape of possibility near the 
Deep South but not of it. Amplifying this oscillating geography with the 
closing invocation of Sitting Bull, one of the most storied figures of 
resistance in the saga of westward expansion, Faulkner tacitly cinches 
together the terminal illnesses of the modern South and the broader 
national infection that incubates it — the parallel “consumptions” of 
Reconstruction proper and the wider Plains Indian Wars. The story’s 
temporality thus collapses as well, as the modern Crump’s censure of 
these unrelenting incursions expands to include the eastern lover’s 
“Hollywood dook” demeanor as well as his disdain for the “eastern stud 
doctor” and the “big eastern syndicates” indirectly financing the cuckolded 
husband’s subterfuge (ID 404, 409). He even sounds a bit like a scorned 
Native — or a southerner — when he sardonically invites the newly arrived 
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lover to “Help yourself. ... They’ tell you in Washington it belongs to 
you too.” In response to the eastern man’s obvious disdain for the provin- 
cial outpost, Crump comments with vicious irony, “Our station ain’t 
much. ... You'll have to give us a little time. We only been working on 
this country about two hundred years and we ain’t got it finished yet” (ID 
404). The rhetoric of ongoing Reconstruction is palpable here, and it is 
clear that the process predates and succeeds the conscripted timeline of 
national rebuilding: a dating of “about two hundred years,” if we presume 
the story’s setting to be roughly contemporary with its publication, would 
take us back to the 1730s — a fertile moment in the colonization of North 
America and the buildup to the Revolutionary War. “This country” is 
plainly the United States of America, but the “we” who labor over its 
construction remain purposefully ambiguous. 

While Crump is thus frequently a mouthpiece for the dispossessed, he is 
also, ironically, a builder and an employee of the federal government — 
“hauling government mail, government property” (ID 399). In fact, 
Crump assuages his “lonesome” state by suggesting that the lifestyle of 
a state functionary is actually much like that of an American soldier: 


He’s got Uncle Sam to talk to whenever he feels like talking: Washington and 
the big cities full of folks, and all that that means to a man, like what Saint Peter 
and the Holy Church of Rome used to mean to them old priests, when them 
Spanish Bishops would come riding across the mesa on a mule, surrounded by 
the ghostly hosts of Heaven with harder hitting guns than them old Sharpses 
even, because the pore aborigine that got shot with them heavenly bolts, they 
never even saw the shooting, let alone the gun. And then I carry a rifle, and 
there’s always the chance of an antelope and once I killed a mountain sheep 
without even getting out of the buckboard. (ID 399) 


Crump’s colonial parable comes on the first page of the story and functions 
as his introduction both to the reader and likely to the story’s narrator; it 
also works in explicit denial of the presumption that he is one of “these old 
desert rats getting cracked in the head” by long bouts of solitude. It doesn’t 
happen to the military scout turned loose on his own for six months, 
Crump avers, because his mission and his sanity are undergirded by the 
companionship of the American government — much as the Spanish were 
buoyed by their sacred missions to convert (that is, eradicate) “the pore 
aborigine.” The egregious archaic spelling of “poor” suggests parody, 
a subtle mockery of any true empathy for the Indian, as does his closing 
admission that he too carries his own “heavenly bolts” to shoot the bestial 
denizens of the land. As a result, we are subtly invited from the start to 
distrust the tale Crump is about to tell as the “cracked” issue of a lonely 
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federal emissary for whom hunting and killing are a fitting substitute for 
human company. 

Far from being troubled by the ambivalence of Crump/Sitting Bull’s 
characterization, though, we are gently prompted to admit its suitability: 
like the other “Indians” unearthed in this chapter, the postal carrier is not 
really a Native at all, and has no lucid conception of or language for what 
that experience might entail. But he is alienated, defensive, in conversation 
and collusion with the government, and perhaps in debt for pilfering from 
the eastern elite. His character is clearly meant to evoke the dense plural- 
ities of colonial entanglement — the diverse ways that one might both 
participate and suffer within settlement operations — at the same time that 
it collapses the distinctions between regional and historical processes. 
Crump/Sitting Bull’s own story is — as he himself faintly avers — not the 
headline but merely the enabling frame, another arbor-screen of Cherokee 
roses, and the lens through which we might better interpret and judge the 
actual tale he tells: an absurd love story filled not with romance but with 
the deadening functions of materialism, the distant cords of human 
attachment maintained only through postal transmissions and financial 
transactions. 

Aptly, the lovers’ story ends with the nearly expired woman sent away on 
another westbound train, where she is unrecognized by her now-hale 
former lover and his new wife, “the bride and groom with rice still in 
their hair” (ID 410). The westward gravity of the narrative is overt in these 
final moments: both the honeymooners and the dead woman are bound 
for Los Angeles, as is the cuckolded husband, who — for no apparent reason 
disclosed in the text — requests that his estranged wife’s body be shipped 
there rather than back to New York. It is as if both the living and the dead 
are drawn inexorably to this final, most westward rim of American materi- 
alism and excess — a prescient moment, given that just a year later Faulkner 
would embark on his first of many contract stints as a screenwriter in 
Hollywood, a place he would later describe as “the plastic asshole of the 
world”'®° and which he famously disparaged for everything “except the 
money.”” The money, of course, was the only real reason Faulkner went 
there at all, and he was acutely aware of the costs associated with both the 
wanting and the getting of it."°* What “Idyll in the Desert” seems finally to 
underscore, in its westward gravity and complicated historical layerings, is 
finally a statement about historical repression and resurrection — about the 
national stories we tell and do not tell, the lives we live through the 
narratives and memories of others. Above all, it is about the omissions in 
the modern narrative, rent by isolation and delimited by self-interest. The 
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rhetorical question that ends the story — “Didn’t you read it in the 
paper?” — refers not to the death of the woman or the doomed affair, but 
to the murder of Sitting Bull, and the question neither receives nor needs 
an answer, because the function of the Indigenous and the epic of resis- 
tance to colonial capitalism is no longer newsworthy. Sitting Bull exists 
instead, like many of Faulkner’s Indians, as an uncanny mouthpiece for 
someone else’s tales, and especially for the illicit romance of American 
hunger and transgression that never fulfills nor ever fully dies. 

These darker invocations of the Native trouble the presumably more 
romantic Indigenous fictions of the later Faulkner. There, the figures of 
Orientalized excess from the early stories fade into quieter, nobler pre- 
sences like that of the mystical Sam Fathers in Go Down, Moses. “Sam 
Fathers set me free,” Ike declares in the end, as he abdicates his inheritance 
as heir to the family plantation." But as Brinkmeyer notes, “That Ike 
imagines that he can free himself from the burdens of local and regional 
history ... places him among many in Faulkner’s fictional world — and 
more generally in Southern literature — who mistakenly believe such escape 
is possible. Indeed, perhaps the most suspect line in modern Southern 
literature is quite simply, ‘I’m free.””"°* While we commonly assume that 
Sam’s Indigenous wisdom enables these delusions of freedom, his parti- 
cular claim to this transcendence seems to hinge by default — and with 
perverse irony — on his noble slave heritage, which absolves him of 
Ikkemotubbe’s dastardly associations with power and property. These 
cunning doubles are at once spiritual models and errant alter egos — 
twinned and ambivalent refractions of the legacies of colonial conquest 
and capitalist modernity. 

Again, too, they are also increasingly part of a national narrative rather 
than a southern one. In an astute rereading of Go Down, Moses, Sarah 
Gleeson-White identifies the novel more broadly as a frontier epic rather 
than simply a southern plantation saga. Pointing out the ways that 
Faulkner’s colonialist purview was influenced by his reading of nineteenth- 
century authors like James Fenimore Cooper as well as his time in 
Hollywood and among the great Western directors, John Ford and 
Howard Hawks, Gleeson-White determines that we should “reset the 
narrative in relation to a national project” rather than a strictly regional 
one. Indeed, the drift of the narrative keens westward, as Ike imagines the 
South now become the “old world,” juxtaposed rudely against a tantalizing 
“new world” in the West “where a nation of people could be founded in 
humility and pity and sufferance and pride of one to another” (GDM 
247) — “a refuge and sanctuary of liberty and freedom from what you called 
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the old world’s worthless evening” (GDM 271). Like the recovered and 
expiring consumptives of “Idyll in the Desert,” these malingerers of the 
ruined South are now “looking to the Pacific coast” (GDM 274), and their 
mechanism for departure is, ironically, the locomotive: figure “of progress 
and civilization on one hand, and of environmental destruction, monopoly 
capitalism and even genocide on the other,” and most perversely in 
Faulkner, associated with Native peoples and the wilderness themselves: 
the Bear cruises through the woods with “the ruthless and irresistible 
deliberation of a locomotive” (GDM 185), and the train itself is likened 
to “a small dingy harmless snake” (GDM 304) just as Ike characterizes the 
Old People as serpentine and greets a snake as “Chief ... Grandfather” 
(GDM 315). While Gleeson-White persuasively suggests that this ironic 
elision soberly highlights the entwined “racial and economic violence” 
underwriting the frontier experience, her reading attributes a perhaps too- 
generous liberal sentiment to Faulkner’s vision. We have learned that this 
enlightened perspective may be ethically appropriate even as it is function- 
ally incomplete, indeed misleading. It is not simply that Indians might in 
fact be forces of demolition themselves, but that their creative and destruc- 
tive energies alike are equitably struck down, neutralized in a fix of 
inscrutable origins and tangled cross-purposes. 

Still, this seductive darkness — the secret hidden in plain sight, and the 
“natural” evidence of insidious hungers — runs potently through many of 
Faulkner’s narratives where his most subversive quasi-Indians appear. In 
Sanctuary (1929), his professed potboiler, for example, violent sexual appe- 
tites are epitomized by the gangster Popeye, who infamously kidnaps and 
rapes the well-to-do, willful co-ed Temple Drake. Not incidentally, 
Faulkner based Popeye on the real-life Memphis criminal Popeye 
Pumphrey, son of a prosperous cotton planter and an attorney general’s 
daughter — a shadow pedigree that makes the fictional Popeye’s target of 
the affluent Temple even more deeply perverse, an attack on his own 
occluded elite heritage at the nexus of the South’s economic and juridical 
systems. Because he is impotent — a figurative deflation of systemic power 
and its infertility — he uses two suggestively Indigenous props to achieve his 
assault on Temple: the infamous corncob has immediate applications to 
Indigenous groups, its first cultivators, but perhaps even more provoca- 
tively, Popeye sends in another gangster as sexual proxy — a man named 
“Red,” a mysterious and seductive man who speaks in clipped one- and 
two-word phrases that mimic stilted Native speech, and like another cigar- 
store Indian, he does so “in a level tone, without moving." 
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The association of “red” with Communism is also possible here, and in 
fact deepens the camaraderie with Indigeneity’s innate communalism — an 
analogy made frequently by Marx and Friedrich Engels in their theory of 
“primitive accumulation,” inspired by Lewis Henry Morgan’s first-hand 
accounts of North American Iroquois."®° “Red” as a covert Indian here 
functions in many ways as the red antagonist of the criminal American 
upper class, executing a kind of latent vengeance and self-contempt all at 
once. Rather than cower under the advances of this exotic Other, Temple 
becomes uncontrollably “wild” for more (S 237). Her violent physical 
yearning paralyzes her “with the blank rigidity of a statue” and “when 
[Red] touched her she sprang like a bow” (S 238). Mere proximity to 
Indigenous power renders her first stationary and then the very incarnation 
of Native weaponry; however, Red spurns Temple’s advances, leaving her 
arrested in pageantry and want, with “three savage spots of rouge” below 
her “blank eyes,” a mouth “painted into a savage and perfect bow,” and of 
course, red curls (S 284). Temple hungers for all that Red represents but 
refuses to share: “It was not too late; Red was still alive,” she thinks 
desperately at one point (S 237). When Popeye assaults Temple, the best 
way she can think to torture him back is to say, “Dont you wish you were 
Red? Dont you? Dont you wish you could do what he can do?” (S 232). Of 
course, this means that Popeye will eventually murder Red — a symbolic 
slaying of the primal, satiating life force by the dead, perverted spawn of the 
elite whose own sense of virility is deeply challenged by the trauma of 
economic competition."°” Red’s loss only further elevates his stock: he is 
extolled as a true “American” — “You may not be,” one character says, “but 
[Red] was” (S 244-245). At one pole of American experience are Temple 
and Popeye, perversely matched vessels of boundless desire and insipid 
futility, fixated only on the getting; at the other is Red, actor and agent and 
liberator of terrible, excessive, satisfying violence. To be “Red” is to be 
“American,” our best and worst selves irrevocably twinned, unleashed, and 
eliminated at will. 

In another novel written near the end of his career, The Town (1957), 
Faulkner envisions a different kind of freedom, this time from the Indians 
rather than with them. The sexually deviant Byron Snopes, part of Faulkner’s 
notoriously materialist class of upstart New Southerners, fathers four half 
breed “waifs” with a “Jicarilla Apache squaw in Old Mexico.”"°* Like Sitting 
Bull and Crump in the southwest, these Indians are not domestic to the South 
nor even to the nation, though Faulkner may have purposely deported the 
tribe, which is actually located in New Mexico and is referenced specifically 
enough by band to imply prior knowledge. As with Sutpen, however, 
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Faulkner dramatizes the insidious hybridity of modernity and Indigeneity, the 
South and elsewhere. As Michael Wainwright puts it, these mixed-blood 
Indians “signify an uneasy mixture to Yoknapatawphians,” and are indeed 
construed as “malevolent aliens.”" They are walking collisions of the crass 
Snopes materialism on the one hand, and the sneaky, silent, wealth-hating 
Indian on the other. Unspeaking and unspeakably violent, the children 
terrorize the town: they slash the face of the man who houses them when 
he checks on them in their sleep; they swill Coca-Cola and gobble candy, 
emblems of American consumerism; they steal and kill (and probably eat) 
a rich woman’s spoiled Pekinese dog. This is, as John T. Matthews puts it, 
“Third World consumption with a vengeance,” and a signifier of Faulkner’s 
awareness of the “global framework of Snopesism.”"° 

Faulkner’s best approximation of the Third World at home must have 
been these wild Indian children, threatful condensations of white southern 
blood and Mexican-Indian alterity: they are both eager consumers of capit- 
alism and its cold executioners. Walking signifiers of the dialectic of mod- 
ernity, they collapse in small, incipient bodies the ceaseless reproduction of 
the will to ascend at all costs, and to savagely assault the prosperous and their 
vapid, yapping accessories along the way. This dark knowledge clashes 
strikingly with the more romantic Indian figurations and anti-imperial 
critiques of the late Faulkner, though critics have largely privileged the latter. 
We might say of our own reading habits what Matthews astutely deems 
Faulkner’s fiction itself: an insistent staging of “moments in which the visibly 
invisible demand acknowledgement.”"" Indeed, for Matthews the “Snopes 
Indians” present one of the most striking instances of this phenomenon, and 
they may indeed comprise the pinnacle of Faulkner’s efforts to rouse the 
“visibly invisible” Indigenous vestiges of imperialist histories throughout his 
career, hidden in plain sight and, as children will, commanding both witness 
and tortured empathy. In the final reckoning, such acknowledgment is once 
again both demanded and deferred: the waifs are herded onto a train and 
sent back to Byron Snopes, inscrutable to the very end. The entire town 
gathers for the exodus: “we — all of us ... watched them mount and vanish 
one by one into that iron impatient maw: the girl and the two boys in 
overalls and [the] least un in its ankle-length single garment like a man’s 
discarded shirt made out of flour- or meal-sacking or perhaps the remnant of 
an old tent. We never did know which it was.”"* 

It is another odd ending to both the novel and the approaching close of 
Faulkner’s career, fixed unambiguously on both the threat and the 
unknowability of the Indians clothed in the cast-off garb of the ever-new 
world and its marketplaces and battle- or hunting-grounds — a flour sack 
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indistinguishable from an “old tent” — and then “vanishing,” like Indians 
always do, into the iron vessels leading out of the South and its histories. 
The final line resounds with its intimations of the still-unresolved mystery 


of 


these terrifying signifiers of modernity: the perennially reborn 


Indigenous, both devouring and devoured, and clothed in the slippery, 
violent coverings of an economic order that unites and alienates in one 
shattering, ceaseless blow. 


oom 
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CHAPTER 2 


Confederate Spirits 


Katherine Anne Porter’s Bewitching Indians 


All the conscious and recollected years of my life have been lived to 
this day under the heavy threat of world catastrophe, and most of the 
energies of my mind and spirit have been spent in the effort to grasp 
the meaning of those threats, to trace them to their sources and to 
understand the logic of this majestic and terrible failure of the life of 
man in the Western world. 

— Katherine Anne Porter, Flowering Judas 


The devil has made a dreadful knot of witches in the country, and 
by the help of witches has dreadfully increased that knot; ... these 
witches have driven a trade of commissioning their confederate 
spirits, to do all sorts of mischiefs to the neighbours, whereupon 
there have ensued such mischievous consequences upon the bodies 
and estates of the neighbourhood, as could not otherwise be 
accounted for. 

— Cotton Mather, Wonders of the Invisible World 


“T love the Indians,” Jenny says, “ve got a weakness for them. I feel 
certain I learned something from them, even if I don’t know what it 
is yet.” 

— Katherine Anne Porter, Ship of Fools 


Katherine Anne Porter is claimed by multiple literary traditions. Born 
Callie Russell Porter in Indian Creek, Texas, she spent much of her life 
running away from her origins, although the influence of her rural, 
western upbringing in rude poverty would permanently shadow her 
career.’ She preferred instead to claim an elaborate fiction of genteel 
southernness: she changed her name to that of her Kentucky-born grand- 
mother, Catherine Anne Porter, who had filled young Callie’s imagina- 
tion with a fictional genealogy of illustrious ancestors and landed gentry. 
Porter took on these stories and embellished them throughout her life. 
“Tm a Southerner by tradition and inheritance, and I have a very pro- 
found feeling for the South,” she famously declared, “And, of course, 
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I belong to the guilt-ridden white-pillar crowd myself,” though she 
maintained that the air of contrition “just didn’t rub off on me.”* 
When in 1935 the Virginia Quarterly Review ran a special issue on 
“Southern Letters,” Porter was, in her own words, “violently” eager to 
be in it: “being a Southerner is for me quite literally as natural as breath- 
ing,” she told the editors.’ Most southern literary scholars have accepted 
that being a southern writer is, in Elizabeth Hardwick’s resonant phrase 
“a decision, not a fate,” and that Porter’s manufactured memories of 
plantation drawing rooms attended by loyal ex-slaves simply bridged the 
chasm between “what she was and what she felt like.” Yet Porter, who 
rarely lived in the South or even in Texas, would claim other home spaces 
throughout her life — or, more accurately, her stake in a southern narra- 
tive would emerge only circuitously, by way of alternative geographies 
and narratives where she identified variously with the elite and the 
dispossessed. She eventually imported a nativist southern identity that 
bore the traces of a much deeper American chronicle and called fre- 
quently upon an Indigenous motif to both account for and ameliorate 
the anxieties of dispossession. 

Porter’s peripatetic life took her to places like Boston, Colorado, 
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extended stays in the 1920s), Europe (especially Paris, Germany, and 
Switzerland), Pennsylvania, and New York (where she lived and wrote 
for many years near Yaddo artists’ colony). Yet many critics still indulge 
the geographical agenda of the old southern studies by focusing chiefly on 
her plantation settings and themes as evidence of her true “southern” 
inclinations. Less recognized is the way Porter’s South rises directly from 
her experiences in these extra-regional and transnational contexts — as an 
imagined, Indigenous terrain wracked by imperial infections arriving 
from alien places, times, and geographies. Indian traces thus emerge 
repeatedly throughout her fiction as ambassadors to a fundamental 
trauma at the heart of American experience, one irrevocably shaped by 
the gross material and racial logics of the US South. In this regard, critics 
have overstated the role of her early experiences in postrevolutionary 
Mexico as among the most profound and influential, with lasting 
imprints on her critical attitudes toward both American politics and 
her romance with the Indigenous, who captivated her with their “beauty 
and dignity” and a visage of lost innocence and primitivism mirroring her 
own internal sense of despair. Less understood has been her compara- 
tively engrossing, lifelong toil on an unfinished biography of Cotton 
Mather, a project that plagued her for nearly fifty years, and which yet 
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contains unexamined traces of even greater intimacy and influence. Her 
fiction written alongside this preoccupation would bear the traces of an 
entwined southern-Indigenous imaginary steeped in the lessons and 
vexations of early American settler colonialism. 

Porter remains best known for her dazzling short fiction, most notably 
the collections Flowering Judas and Other Stories (1930), inspired largely by 
her Mexican experiences, and Pale Horse, Pale Rider (1939), her more 
autobiographical and “southern” turn; she won both a Pulitzer Prize and 
the National Book Award in 1966 for the lifetime achievement of her 
Collected Stories. While she published just one novel in her lifetime, the 
bloated and uneven Ship of Fools (1962), Porter spent much of her early 
career working toward a long, autobiographical novel in three movements 
about a family much like her own, called Many Redeemers; many of her 
best-known southern stories, including “Old Mortality” and “The Grave,” 
were culled from this material, offering various exercises in the book’s 
dominant theme: “the perpetual war in the human mind between the will 
to live and the will to die.”* Many of these stories center on a young woman 
named Miranda — Porter’s autobiographical proxy — as she navigates her 
own liminal contortions between states of being, histories, regions, and 
even nations. Much of the criticism on Porter celebrates her protagonists’ 
quests to manage the alienations of modernity and the lifeline of human 
connections that habitually failed Porter herself. As Matt Wanat puts it, 
Porter was acutely aware of, and increasingly attempted to satisfy, moder- 
nity’s demand “for a counter-literature of reintegration and wholeness.”” 
She spent most of her career surveying — and attempting to safeguard 
herself and her South from — a world rocked by the “grotesque disloca- 
tions” and “sickness of millennial change.”° 

Near the end of her title story in Pale Horse, Pale Rider (1939), a story 
which is among the few literary works to substantively treat the deadly 1918 
influenza pandemic that she herself had narrowly survived, a character 
surmises that the crisis was “caused by germs brought by a German ship to 
Boston, a camouflaged ship, naturally, it didn’t come in under its own 
colors. Isn’t that ridiculous?” (CS 296).” The theory is indeed implausible: 
first, because researchers still do not know precisely where the outbreak 
originated, though many have found persuasive evidence for a US-based 
etiology; second, because the conspiracy notion clearly owes more to the 
World War I context of the story and to the insidious rise of Nazi Germany 
at the time of its composition in 1939. Moreover, in a tale set in the 
American West, the allusion to a New England port is obtrusive. But 
while her characters’ paranoia about alien incursions is at times hyperbolic, 
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it is also a revelatory index of the transhistorical and transnational cur- 
rents — and the insidious, reiterative plagues — inherited by the modern 
settler colonial state. The notion of imperialism as a transnational plague 
recurs throughout her published works, fashioned generally as a foreign 
infiltration on US soil and a secondary infection in the South. 

For Porter, an Indigenous frame narrative emerges again and again to 
provide a tempting window onto a seamless, reorienting humanity 
unscathed by modernity’s ills. In this quest, the Indian poses as “real” in 
important ways, as well as an often discomposing flashpoint of history, and 
a deeply affecting one whose contours were inaccessible but indispensable. 
After spending time among the Indigenous in Mexico, Porter lamented 
that 


We shall never know, now, what the Indian might have been if he had not 
been under the heels of such a discouragingly long and varied row of 
oppressors. We do not really know what he was, but we can surmise from 
the remains; we cannot really know what he may become, but there is good 
reason for hope.* 


Decades later in her career, she lent to one of her autobiographical 
protagonists, the artist Jenny in Ship of Fools, a similar, sanguine declara- 
tion: “I love the Indians. ... I’ve got a weakness for them. I feel certain 
I learned something from them, even if I don’t know what it is yet” 
(SF 56). After spending years among the Indians in Mexico, Porter was 
inspired not to reject but to reclaim with enthusiasm an old southern 
imaginary: as Robert Brinkmeyer and others have suggested, these experi- 
ences directly precipitated her eventual turn to traditionalism and “a 
redefined sense of her regional roots,” having witnessed “the strength of 
an art rooted in a strong sense of place, tradition, and cultural 
distinctiveness.”*° In nearly all of her Mexican sketches, the Indians are 
portrayed sympathetically as colorful people with vibrant arts and cul- 
ture, crippled by overwork and blinded by fruitless faith. She wrote about 
Indian folk art authoritatively in her Outline of Mexican Arts and Crafts in 
1922, and had relationships, some romantic, with Mexican artists, like 
Diego Rivera, who were actively incorporating Indigenous elements into 
their own work. Porter’s project was philosophically similar but com- 
paratively subtle: her Indigenous motif functions as a lens onto the 
congruent promises and failures of her beloved and always unapproach- 
able South; tangled together, the mythical aborigine and modern south- 
erner reveal a muddled world always already undone by visceral, innate 
human desires and frailties. 
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For Porter, Mexico explicitly represented not a “strange” nation but “my 
familiar country,” the “native land of my heart” that “gave me back my past 
and my own house and my own people” (CS 869, 722, emphasis added). As 
Porter somewhat theatrically put it, “I have blood-knowledge of what life 
can be in a defeated country on the bare bones of privation” (CS 745). Like 
many of her contemporaries, Porter found in the plight of the Mexican 
Indians a seductive analogy for the “defeated country” of the Confederacy. 
Poised as a conceptual repatriation, her time in Mexico and among the 
Indigenous in particular becomes an intimate reflection of the economic 
desperation and vulnerability she knew and feared, and she likened their lot 
particularly to the French, Spanish, Cajun, and Mexican Americans she 
had known back home in Louisiana and Texas. In her 1923 essay “Why 
I Write about Mexico,” Porter confirmed that she found very little differ- 
ence in the oppressed of both countries: “my America has been 
a borderland of strange tongues and commingled races . . . in my childhood 
I knew the French-Spanish people in New Orleans and the strange “Cajans’ 
in small Louisiana towns, with their curious songs and customs and blurred 
patois; the German colonists in Texas and the Mexicans of the San 
Antonio country, until it seemed to me that all my life I had lived 
among people who spoke broken, laboring tongues, who put on with 
terrible difficulty, yet with such good faith, the ways of the dominant 
race about them.” Such observations contributed directly to Porter’s 
artistic credo, in which she vowed to always “write of things native to 
me, that part of America to which I belong by birth and association and 
temperament” (CS 870). “That part of America” would be, variously and 
purposefully, a moveable conceit: Mexico, Texas, the South, and even New 
England. 

Throughout her multiple stays in Mexico during the aftermath of the 
revolution, Porter remarked increasingly on the “despairs and futilities” 
of postrevolutionary life, dramatized by the lack of appreciable change for 
the poor and the Indigenous — indeed, for anyone but the rich. She held 
special animosity for the succorless anodynes of both Catholicism and the 
marketplace, which held particularly seductive charm for the dispos- 
sessed; their faces and hands — the “awful hands of faith” — are frequently 
described as “stained,” “work-stained,” “ragged,” and “worn.”" Perhaps 
most disturbingly for Porter, their eyes are not earthbound but are 
“turned blindly away from the good earth which should fill them, to 
the vast and empty sky” and its “mystic, speechless things.”’* At this early 
point in her life, Porter’s own confidence in the comforts of religion had 
been rocked by both the repressive standards of her family’s Presbyterian 
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teachings and later by disillusionment with her adopted Catholicism (the 
denomination of her first, abusive husband, John Henry Koontz). She 
came to view the latter as a version of Fascism that had polluted the 
Mexican movement as well as the American context, where she saw an 
overt connection between “the rise of the power of the Catholic church 
and the rise of Fascist power.” In her more feminist moods, she railed 
against Church doctrines that suppressed women’s rights, and once 
declared her own opinions “so heretical that ... it was only an accident 
of her birth date which prevented her from burning at the stake,”'* an 
intimation of her lifelong fascination with the accused witches in Salem. 
Throughout her life, Porter’s spiritual oscillations remained a constant 
bugbear, as she returned to and was repulsed by religious establishments 
in equal measure.” In her excoriation of Catholicism’s deadening effects 
on the Mexican Indigenous, she turns rhetorically earthward instead: but 
what if, she goads us to wonder, the “good earth” is as “empty” as the 
mystical heavens, offering up only talismans of fortune? 

Indeed, her romance with the immunity of the Indian was soured early 
on. As Emron Esplin notes, Porter’s own early and vexing experiences in 
the United States provided her with a dual perspective on the revolution, 
which she could not shake: “Porter could identify with both the landed 
gentry who eventually took power in Mexico and with the peasant revo- 
lutionaries who fought alongside, and later, against them.”*° Her ambiva- 
lence manifested in the “increasingly sardonic” and disillusioned reports, as 
well as the fiction — some of her most well known and acclaimed — that 
issued from her experiences there between the early 1920s and the 1930s.'7 
As Daniel Curley notes, for Porter there was “a moment when Mexico 
stood for the promised land. The beauty and dignity of primitive people 
gave her an insight into human possibilities she had never dreamed of” — 
a view that swiftly darkened with the 1922 story “Maria Concepcién,” 
which features adultery and murder among the Indigenous peasantry, and 
her 1923 nonfiction piece “Fiesta of Guadalupe,” in which the above- 
quoted anticlerical critiques appeared.”® As Esplin notes, Porter’s letters 
from Mexico in late 1930 and early 1931 revealed her conviction that “the 
Indian is poorer than ever, his heels are cracked as deeply, his face as 
despairing.”’’By 1931, she was writing to fellow author and critic Kenneth 
Burke of her immersion in the Indians’ despair: 


I live entirely among such people; they have only feelings, no hope at all; 
a resignation to poverty, to being tired every day, to looking forward 
only to sleep, to being thankful if they are sure of food for tomorrow. 
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There are fifteen millions of beings just like this, here, in this country, 
and they have for weapons a sense of comedy like poison-tipped arrows, 
malice and humility, and a love of death. They are so in love with the 
thought of death it makes them happy to talk about it. When it comes to 
them they make no resistance whatever. If any one tries to tell you about 


the “Indian Revolution” spit in his eye for me. ... Some day if you 
would like to hear it I will tell you something about this “Indian 
Revolution.”*° 


Porter’s essays and fiction from this period thus challenge the emergent 
romantic narratives of Mexico’s revolution, demonstrating explicitly “how 
such stories and images glamorize the postrevolutionary Mexican state and 
mask its failures.”*" As Kimberly O’Neill has shown, Porter “tied these 
leftist romances to long-standing romances of empire, arguing that pro- 
gressive cultural production appropriated images of Mexicans for domestic 
consumption.” Her so-called Mexico stories — “Maria Concepcién” (1922), 
“Flowering Judas” (1930), and “That Tree” (1934) — all depict Americans 
who catastrophically misconstrue and pervert the nation and_ its 
Indigenous in the wake of revolution, often unconsciously inciting vio- 
lence and tragedy in the process. 

Such cynicism repeats with deadening frequency in Porter’s nonfiction 
essays on postrevolutionary Mexico, which became soberer and more 
critical as the decades wore on and the bright promise of insurgence 
faded. In “Flowering Judas,” published just prior to “Hacienda” in 1930, 
she creates an emotionally isolated and bereft female protagonist, Laura, an 
American woman teaching English to the Indians. She is deeply disaffected 
by both the revolution and socialism, and unnerved by the recent suicide of 
her comrade Eugenio, who took all of the sleeping pills she had brought 
him the day before. The story ends with Laura dreaming a guilty nightmare 
about Eugenio, who feeds her bloody flowers from the Judas tree: she 
hungrily consumes them as Eugenio taunts “Murderer!” and “Cannibal! 
This is my body and my blood” (CS 108). Finally, the woman’s betrayal 
amounts to a self-sacrifice by proxy, as she internalizes the body and blood 
of the dead man but remains herself alive, “hollow,” bitter, and alone — in 
love with no one, but partial to the niceties of life, like “fine lace” collars, 
“twenty precisely alike, folded in blue tissue paper in the upper drawer of 
her clothes chest” (98). Indians again lurk on the edges of such stories as 
“innocent,” “immaculate” vessels of bright promise, like the Xochimilco 
students who, in the midst of the society’s ambient dangers — “violence, 
mutilation, a shocking death” around every corner — innocently bring 
Laura “a fresh garden of flowers every day” (99). Yet these taintless souls, 
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too, are finally pupils of the kind of tutelage Laura brings, and they too 
eventually fall victim to the rapacities of modernity. 

Shortly after, Porter penned the derisive essay “Leaving the Petate” 
(1931), in which the symbol of the petate — a simple, woven sleeping mat 
used by the Indigenous, and something Porter approves of as “full of charm 
for the eye, and immensely useful” — becomes an unfortunate symbol of 
“racial and economic degradation” that the people are anxious to abandon 
for the trappings of modern material life (CS 923). Importantly, she 
substantiates this claim through a portrait of three servant women in her 
circle (one of them her own maid, Eufemia) who become scrupulous, 
cunning, and acquisitive when exposed to the possibility of owning lovely 
things like sewing machines and brass beds. Eufemia particularly dismays 
Porter by returning from a rare day off “with a fashionable haircut ... and 
a pair of high-heeled patent-leather pumps which she confessed hurt her 
feet shockingly” (CS 925). Porter admits her sympathy for these women, 
and for all the hardened poor who “[take] as naturally as any other human 
or brute being to the delights of kinder living” (CS 924); she, too, craves the 
finer things in life, the “imported German celluloid” and “Japanese cups 
and saucers.” But her empathy is patently tangled with personal anxiety, 
for the betrayal of both the local and the tangible, the literal contact with 
the earth, represented by these intrusions of global commodities. The 
consequence is that Porter herself feels robbed by these women and their 
ambitions: in hopes of squirreling away enough money for her coveted 
sewing machine, “Eufemia began saving her money and mine with miserly 
concentration” until Porter “began to feel the dead weight of Eufemia’s 
sewing machine” in the starving house pets and the “pallid and inert” maid 
(who would not spend even her own allowance on food) (CS 925-926). 
Both the theft and the uncanny intimacy with Eufemia’s longing and 
destitution are too much for Porter, and she eventually lets the maid go: 
“I had not reckoned on providing a dowry for a young woman, and the 
time came for us to part” (CS 927). 

The essay is extraordinary in its ambivalence, and especially in the final 
rupture between Porter and the visage of desperation and desire embodied 
by her Indian maid. One of her final reflections on her Mexican experi- 
ences returns obliquely to her own responsibility as an artist and a figure of 
relative privilege in the midst of crushing poverty. In “Hacienda” (1934), 
Porter demonstrates how, as O’Neill puts it, “international arbiters of 
culture (including journalists and filmmakers) embody the ongoing incur- 
sion of state power into the lives of disenfranchised Mexicans.” Especially 
unnerving for Porter was the way that seemingly progressive Americans 
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would become complicit in commodifying Indigenous culture, “ignor[ing] 
the violence perpetrated against subjugated peoples before their own 
eyes”*” —a process she was acutely aware of and perhaps fearful of replicat- 
ing. Originally titled “False Hope,” the story takes a quasi-documentary 
approach — which Stout calls “interpretive journalism”” — in order to 
depict the making of a film, Qué Viva, México!, which Porter had herself 
participated in. During the filming, an actual murder had taken place 
among the Indigenous peons, eerily reproducing the fictional narrative in 
the film. The story represented for Porter her “summing up” of the 
Mexican nation and the ongoing plight of the Indigenous,** and she 
surmised grimly that seemingly innocuous acts of representation them- 
selves might engender dreadful consequences in such a setting.” 

At the end of “Hacienda,” Porter describes the film’s final, still shots of 
the Indigenous people: “The closed dark faces were full of instinctive 
suffering, without individual memory, or only the kind of memory animals 
may have, who when they feel the whip know they suffer but do not know 
why and cannot imagine a remedy. ... Death in these pictures was 
a procession with lighted candles, love a matter of vague gravity. ... 
Even the figure of the Indian in his ragged loose white clothing, weathered 
and molded to his flat-hipped, narrow-waisted body, ... had this formal 
traditional tragedy, beautiful and hollow.”*® The details here presage 
enduring themes that would haunt Porter’s career: the “beautiful and 
hollow” creatures who would populate her fiction, many of them proxies 
for herself, and especially the “instinctive suffering” and lack of “individual 
memory” that bedevil many of her characters thereafter. Most poignant is 
her rendering of the sensation of the whip, which they “feel” but “do not 
know why and cannot imagine a remedy” — a perfect approximation of 
both the unseen but continually affecting blows of history and, soon, the 
market forces that would come to subsume the succors of religion — 
tantalizing and attacking in simultaneous, intangible ways. 

Affecting as these experiences were, they seemed to simply confirm 
attitudes of despondency that predated Porter’s arrival in the country. In 
these moments of uncanny intimacy, Porter seems always already haunted 
by an abiding sense of the deprivations and disappointments in her life. As 
Thomas Walsh suggests, the Indians at Guadalupe “reveal her pessimistic 
cast of mind before entering Mexico,””’ and their plight remained a steady 
preoccupation throughout her multiple visits and immersion in Mexican 
political life, occupying numerous additional essays and stories written 
during the 1920s and early 1930s.”* Jeraldine Kraver suggests that Curley’s 
narrative of Porter’s changing views (romanticism turned to despair) was 
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based on erroneous dating: the “Fiesta of Guadalupe” piece was actually 
written in 1920, suggesting that Porter had arrived in the country with an 
already tarnished sense of the doom inherent in Indigenous societies as well 
as in their dominant counterparts.” “Xochimilco,” a sketch published in 
1921 (discovered by Thomas Walsh in 1979) further deepens this view. 
Walsh has subsequently argued that Porter’s fatalistic view of Mexican 
society is consistent with her early and “tragic vision of life,” developed 
long before she set foot in Mexico.*° When she commented famously on 
D. H. Lawrence’s romance with the Mexican Indigenous, Porter’s critique 
almost too obviously refracts her own anxieties: “Lawrence went to Mexico 
in the hope of finding there, among alien people and their mysterious cult, 
what he had failed to find in his own race or within himself: a center and 
a meaning to life,” she wrote (CS 614); and further, “[Lawrence’s] Indians 
are merely what the Indians might be if they were all D. H. Lawrences” 
(CS 618). She surmised that he failed to represent them properly, “to touch 
the darkly burning Indian mystery,” because he was “exhausted by their 
futility, unable to admit that their despairs and futilities are also his own” 
(CS 615). And yet, Porter too would profess that she was finally “wounded 
to the bone” by the suffering of the Indian* — a life “so sad and deprived it 
weighs on your spirit like the memory of some mortal sickness in another 
life.”** While the Indians’ memory continued to inspire and haunt her, 
they would cease to be “real” in the American and southern landscapes that 
she explored thereafter. 

Yet she would never shake her preoccupation with that deep-rooted 
“mortal sickness” afflicting both the Indians and her own spirit. In 1927, 
near the end of her Mexican decade, she turned her lens on the “diseased 
legacy” of early New England and pitched her idea for a biography of 
Cotton Mather to Boni and Liveright.* In a vastly overlooked feature of 
her career, she spent nearly fifty years writing a biography of the Puritan 
New England preacher, essayist, and witch-hunter. While it was never 
published in its full form, the Cotton Mather material was one of Porter’s 
most sustained and personally revealing projects, and the one about which 
critics have least known what to say. What was it about this “maggoty- 
headed” man that she could neither ignore nor abandon? Unrue suggests 
that Porter was always preoccupied with evidence of “religious intolerance” 
in all its forms, and that Mather was key among the figures in the “museum 
of spiritual horrors” that she was drawn to.** Other critics have peered 
more deeply into Porter’s own biography and assessment of her person- 
ality — which she found disturbingly similar to Mather’s — for additional 
motivations.” Indeed, it was in the “bare bones” two-room log cabin of her 
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youth where her fascination with Mather was first kindled: her sister 
reportedly showed her a schoolbook portrait of a wig-wearing Puritan 
and said, “That man caused witches to be burned.”>° As Givner surmises, 
Porter’s interest in Mather was “the natural outgrowth of preoccupations 
rooted in her Southern childhood” in Protestant Texas, a place “poxed 
with teetotalitarians who seemed to hold that every human activity except 
breathing was a sin.” The “atmosphere” of her fundamentalist Protestant 
upbringing “affected her profoundly,” Givner tells us: 


and she was haunted always by her childhood memories — by the tangible 
devil, whom she thought of as a creature dressed in red who lived in her 
grandmother’s closet; by the revival meetings with the “singing and praying 
and shouting and tears and sacred joy” and the mourners’ bench for 
unrepentant sinners. 


Such experiences kindled Porter’s interest in mass hysteria and became 
her “touchstone for political and religious frenzy. When she watched 
a Hitler rally in Berlin, she said it reminded her of a Methodist revival 
meeting.”*” In her childhood play, she wavered between the roles of 
persecutor and victim: at the age of seven, she meticulously and “excit- 
edly” recreated the burning of Joan of Arc; in another version, she 
instructed her friends to tie her up for a similar immolation. Such 
incidents led her to be perceived as “morbid and perverted” and to be 
given “humiliating punishments.” 

While Porter’s fascination with witchcraft seems deeply rooted in her 
childhood, she reported that her empathy for the accused in Salem had 
been enlarged by her time among the “Indian witches in Mexico” and the 
ex-slave “voodoo doctors in Louisiana,”*” iterations of her “own people” 
that she suffered to see misunderstood and exploited. While in Mexico, 
perhaps influenced by the activities of the Mexican Indigenous, she wrote 
several “witch poems” that inhabited and privileged the witch point of 
view. Her more recent influences seem simply to have kindled a lifelong 
empathy that knit together the Mexican Indian, American black, and poor 
white experience back home. Thus preoccupied, she trained her sights on 
Mather and Puritan New England as the very foundation of the nation’s 
colonial-capitalist hypocrisies: 


It seems to me that the dry rot of America began there, it is a dead body that 
breathes out a plague on all life in this country. I hold that this 
Massachusetts Bay was not settled by a fresh and ingenuous people, but 
by a people already sick to death . . . they had the first stranglehold, and they 
have never been shaken off.*° 
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Mather “cannot be ignored nor explained away,” Porter insisted; in her 
view, he and his fellow “emigrants” had cemented “the moral and material 
pace of this country from the day it ws [sic] settled” with “brutal force of 
closed minds and closed fists,” “the most debased form of religion,” and 
“a festering mass of hypocricies [sic], gross manners, crooked logic, and 
cold, unimgaintaive [sic] cruelties: they brought out of England and 
planted here the worst of England.”* In her notes on the ill-fated biogra- 
phy, she made it clear that her grievance was personal: “all his work, his 
background, his ideas, all of him that survives in our national life, is almost 
intolerable to me: That is, of course, what might come of being 
a christened Roman Catholic [and] a Southerner.”** Primed to view 
Salem and New England generally as “a foreign country,” she burnished 
Mexico by contrast as “an Edenic refuge free of evil,” as well as the South, 
its settlers having “escaped the Puritan blight.”*? From the start, then, 
Porter strained to hold apart worlds that proved uncannily continuous. 
Even in 1965, after nearly four decades of research and hundreds of pages of 
aborted drafts, she declared with an air of disappointment that “no witch 
was ever burned in New England or anywhere else in America, and even no 
Negro except among the New England Puritans in the seventeenth 
century.”** Porter was wrong on the first count, but only technically: all 
but one of the Salem witches were hanged, and the exception was killed by 
being pressed with stones to coerce a confession. Porter was even more 
erroneous about the latter: there was only one documented, extralegal 
lynching of an African American in New England’s northernmost rim, 
near the Canadian border, while thousands of blacks were killed by mob 
violence in the South — averaging one per week at its peak.” Porter’s gross 
displacement typifies a pattern of expurgating the South’s perversions to 
places far beyond its geographical borders. 

Porter herself would eventually become what some critics deem an ugly 
racist, and labored perhaps too energetically to distinguish herself from 
examples like the “maggoty-headed” Mather, whom she styled as the 
“puritanical bogeyman” he has long represented in the American 
imagination.*® Her ambivalence was in many ways prescient: Mather’s 
notoriety as the “unhinged, even pathological embodiment” of “the per- 
ceived worst aspects of Puritanism: its intolerance, bigotry, fanaticism, 
elitism, and authoritarianism”*” has since been amended by Reiner 
Smolinski and Jan Stievermann and a team of scholars who undertook 
the monumental task of publishing and appraising, one thick volume at 
a time, Mather’s magnum opus, the Biblia Americana* — his scriptural 
annotations composed over 37 years and forming 6 folios of more than 
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4,500 pages.*” These reorientations offer a fresh appreciation of Mather’s 
capacious purview: his commentaries drew on a stunningly “vast array of 
ancient and modern sources” — an act of obvious “delight” in the “multi- 
plicity of explanations” demanded by faith.*° Edward Griffin deems the 
resulting Biblia a “loose, baggy American monster” of a book, but in doing 
so, he pointedly restyles the “Puritan origins of American self” school of 
thought.” What makes the Biblia and Mather himself most “American” 
for many scholars is precisely his embrace of plurality, refusal to adjudicate 
univocally on matters such as slavery, and contrapuntal management of 
European and Enlightenment stimuli in one vast political and scriptural 
compendium. Ultimately, Griffin projects, Mather may well have been “a 
thinker ahead of his times” — perhaps the “first modern” American — “in 
ways that have hitherto gone unnoticed.”** 

The rehabilitation of Cotton Mather is neither heady nor simplistic, but 
in keeping with the broader reappraisal of Puritan history as one “of plural 
pasts, contested beginnings, and multivocal encounters,” with more 
“archivally innovative” engagements with the diverse flows of ideas, texts, 
commerce, and bodies that challenge the long-reigning “origins thesis” of 
Puritan American studies.” As a result, Sarah Rivett argues, American 
literary history must now grapple with the notion of colonial New 
England as, “oddly, modern America’s historical other,” much like the 
South’s reframing as what Leigh Anne Duck has termed “the nation’s 
region,” a foil by which the United States determined and solidified its own 
exceptional character.** In these more complex recastings of both Mather’s 
and the Puritans’ influence, Mather in fact begins to resemble an ante- 
bellum Mississippi planter, “the shrill defender of ‘what was about to be 
lost.’ Despite herself, Porter may have registered Mather’s complex 
ambivalences ahead of this scholarly turn, but she would also have been 
attuned to what the most recent scholarship continues to affirm: that the 
Puritans’ attitudes toward racial Others came across the ocean on the first 
ships — that, as Ibram Kendi puts it, “racist ideas ... preceded American 
slavery, because the need to justify African slavery preceded colonial 
America.”*° 

Beyond the immediate scope of Mather’s influence, recent criticism has 
suggested two salient, underexplored contexts for the witchcraft crisis: the 
trauma of the Indian Wars on the Maine and New Hampshire frontiers, 
and the spectrality of paper money in an emergent global economy — 
contexts that are in fact entwined in important ways. About the former, 
Mary Beth Norton’s pivotal history Jn the Snare of the Devil documents 
that an astounding number of individuals involved in the trials (both the 
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afflicted and their accusers, as well as “judges, jurors, and witnesses”) had 
ties to the Indian Wars. Indeed, “a significant number of the key accusers 
and confessors came from Maine,” seeking relative peace in Salem after 
having their “families and lives shattered by the vicious frontier warfare” 
and still harboring fears of the Indian attacks that had ended both the lives 
of relatives and their “prosperous settlements.””” Thus, Burnham notes, 
“the devil who appeared in the visions of the afflicted was often described as 
an Indian, or in terms that allied him with the Indians, and the devil’s 
threats often resembled the results of Wabanaki attacks on the northern 
frontier.”** Long after the hysteria waned and the courts abandoned their 
prosecutions, Mather continued to “retail the teen-ager’s report that 
Frenchmen and Indians — ‘horrid sorcerers and hellish conjurers’ — had 
colluded in Salem witchcraft. He insisted on it for years,” reports Stacy 
Schiff.’ In 2005, Paul Wise convincingly detailed the number of ways that 
Indian hallucinogens might have been responsible for many of the “symp- 
toms” exhibited by the accused, some of whom had had direct contact with 
or been held captive by Native persons — such as Mercy Short, a young girl 
“redeemed” from the Indians who had killed her father, mother, and three 
siblings, and one of many whom Mather took in and attempted to 
rehabilitate.°° In many accounts, including Mercy’s, the devil appeared 
as a Native “of a Tawney or Indian colour; he wore an high-crowned hat, 
with strait Hair; and had one Cloven-Foot.”™ 

In one of the few published sections of Porter’s Mather biography, “A 
Goat for Azazel (A. D. 1688),” Porter relates episodes from Mather’s diaries 
wherein “A number of young ministers came to witness [the accused witch 
Martha Godwin’s] performances. . . . [T]hey began trying her demon with 
languages. He knew Greek and Hebrew also. The Indian dialects floored 
the demon, and the gentlemen conversed in these. Then they all knelt and 
prayed affectionately for Martha.”°* Martha promptly “resigned herself to 
death, prophesied Indian wars and a great tragedy upon the country, and 
recovered.” The passage is remarkable because it conveys a sense of the 
fluency with which Indigenous conflicts and tongues had saturated both 
communication and event in the Puritan world, and especially the struggle 
between the elect and the damned. The Indian “test” could be a device for 
both conjuring and quelling the demonic, as well as a portal into the 
national “tragedy” spawned by Amerindian genocide. Martha’s prophecy 
occurred just before King William’s war, which would last nine years and 
imbue the region with a dreadful sense of foreboding. What more fitting 
specter for the invisible devil that tormented Puritan society than, as Schiff 
puts it, “the swarthy terrorist in the back yard. ... The Indians skulked, 
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they lurked, they flitted, they committed atrocities — and they vanished. 
‘Our men could see no enemy to shoot at,’ a Cambridge major general 
lamented.”°* 

But the unseen demons stirring Puritan New England were not just 
local. As Michelle Burnham has suggested, the witchcraft accusations came 
at a moment of significant anxiety for American settlers, for whom spectral 
evidence was intimately tied to a system of global trade driven by currency 
grown increasingly invisible and yet unnervingly powerful. As Burnham 
puts it, 


It is not that writers like Cotton Mather are worrying about money by 
worrying about witches, but rather, as Marc Shell has argued in another 
context, that “the new forms of metaphorization or exchanges of meaning 
that accompanied ... new forms of economic symbolization and produc- 
tion were changing the meaning of meaning itself. This participation of 
economic form in literature and philosophy, even in the discourse about 
truth, is defined ... by the tropic interaction between economic and 
linguistic symbolization and production.”® 


In other words, the language of witchcraft documents exposes “a set of 
concerns — with violated borders, invisible shapes, credibility, deception, 
and credit — that express a deep anxiety about witches, about commerce, 
and about lying, but above all about the terrifying possibility that all 
representation has become spectral.”°° Burnham’s work, along with that 
of Jennifer Jordan Baker, Karen Weyler, Joseph Fichtelberg, Eric 
Wertheimer, and Leon Jackson, has been instrumental in disrupting long- 
standing assumptions about economic disinterestedness, or at least the 
unanimity of religious principles and intentions, in the settlement of 
early America. Paul Boyer and Stephen Nissenbaum suggest that many 
of the witchcraft accusations rose from clashes between the preindustrial, 
mercantile capitalism of town residents and the precapitalist preferences 
(or limitations) of village husbandmen.” The crisis was about the shifting 
social and economic roles that violated the norms of Puritan society, but 
also, as Jennifer Baker demonstrates, the conceptual and spiritual struggle 
to negotiate “an economic transformation that entailed a complex recon- 
sideration of value itself.”°* Much early American writing, Baker shows, 
was preoccupied with these new, abstract forms of personal wealth, and 
particularly the relatively new instrument of debt, which rocked Puritan 
and Yankee cultures that prioritized “frugality and moderation”; impor- 
tantly, it also violated agrarian southern economies that “exalted the self- 
sufficient patriarch.” Gradually, debt became a device that could actually 
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“foster colonial and national cohesion at times when the stability of those 
communities was at stake,” binding individuals to one another in unpre- 
cedented ways and forging “civic faith.” 

At the same time, historians have expanded the compass of American 
slavery to implicate the earliest New England economy, where “piety and 
profit worked hand in hand.””° Wendy Warren details the extensive Indian 
and African slave trade in the region to redress what she deems the 
“exceptional absence” in New England history of “the tragedy of chattel 
slavery — inheritable, permanent, and commodified bondage — the problem 
that dominates the narrative of so many other early English attempts at 
colonization in North American and the Caribbean” yet “hardly appears in 
the story of earliest New England.”” Building on decades of research by 
colleagues, Warren weaves together a stunning picture of earliest America’s 
dependence on both an Atlantic market economy and the slave labor that 
was both an item of trade and a cog in the settlement. The earliest slaves in 
the New World were Indians captured in the Pequot wars, although they 
were frequently sold to the West Indies in exchange for fresh, more docile 
African blood.”* It is unclear how fully Porter appreciated these facts, but 
her immersion in the Salem archives would have informed her, at the very 
least, that Cotton Mather and his peers owned and sold slaves, interacted 
with them daily, and wrote about them regularly.” In one of her drafts, she 
archly mocked Mather’s reports of meeting and praying with a group of 
“poor Negroes” and suggests that he “gave them a set of rules, eight in 
number, so many variations of the idea that they must be good slaves, and 
spy upon one another, and report each other’s misdeeds faithfully to the 
master.”’* Kendi’s recent intellectual history of racism in America indeed 
begins with a section on Cotton Mather and his milieu, exposing the 
tangled operations of racial discrimination and economic industry in 
early America as an already finely tuned machinery imported along with 
the first colonists. In the language of the witch hunts, the devil was cast 
regularly as not just Indian but “black,” while “whiteness” was 
a glimmering monolith for innocence and salvation.” Long after the 
climax of the hysteria, Kendi argues, Mather continued to act as “the 
crucifier of any non-Puritan, African, Native American, poor person, or 
woman who defied God’s law.” The most prolific author in the New 
World, Mather’s writings on slavery were infectious: they “spread through- 
out the colonies, influencing slavers from Boston to Virginia.””° 

Porter’s research would thus have only deepened her already acute 
awareness of American racial dogma mired in social economies of privilege. 
It was, in fact, a slave — Tituba, a house servant purchased in Barbados by 
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Samuel Parris — who was among the first accused and the focal point of the 
Salem witch trials. Tituba’s case has also been an exemplary instance of the 
fluidity and hardening of racial classifications throughout the turbulent 
phases of American history. When Parris’s young daughter and a cousin 
began showing signs of bewitchment, Tituba reportedly baked a “witch 
cake” from the girls’ urine to help determine the cause of the devilry, 
helped in the project by her husband, John Indian, and a neighbor. Tituba 
was promptly arrested and tried, marking a signal event in the advent of the 
massive witch hunt throughout Salem. Yet, as Wise shows, there is no 
compelling evidence that Tituba did much more than bake a cake, if she 
did that at all, but that her racial identity and class status in Puritan society 
made her a fitting target of suspicion.”” Interestingly, her “race” has been 
a subject of consternation from the start: as Veta Smith Tucker shows, the 
Puritan record describes her alternately as Indian (probably Arawak) and 
African, and sometimes both, and suggests that such slippage would not 
have troubled early New Englanders, for whom Indian, African, and slave 
were interchangeable identities,”* part of what Warren too identifies as 
a “tripartite — red, white, and black” system.”? According to Tucker, in the 
Puritan archives, which refer to Tituba overwhelmingly as Indian, “Only 
one eyewitness, the famed Cotton Mather, thought the testimony describ- 
ing Tituba’s racial identity worthy of note. Mather wrote that Tituba 
underwent a metamorphosis in the testimony of accusers from African to 
Indian, just like the devil, who was reported first as a black man and later 
tawny [or Indian] in testimony given by the same accusers.”*° Over time, 
Tituba’s race and her magic have shifted from Indian, to mulatto, and 
finally to “a Negro practicing voodoo” (as she appears in Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible, the dramatic rendition of the witch hysteria from which 
many modern readers gain awareness of the events). According to 
Chadwick Hansen, Tituba became increasingly associated with African 
spiritualism and voodoo, especially after the Civil War and during the 
heightening of racial tensions and paranoia issuing from the Jim Crow 
South; Tucker argues that the more recent “exclusive Indian reconstruc- 
tions” have been the consequence of Hansen’s “rescuing Tituba from what 
he asserts are dramatists’ racist delusions.”** 

In her drafts, Porter too would translate the evidence into a racial codex 
more intelligible to a modern reader, rendering Tituba flatly “a West 
Indian slave brought from Barbadoes by Mr. Parris”; she was “believed 
to be a sorceress, like all Negroes, and the girls persuaded her to work some 
of her magic for them.”*” Yet it is clear that Porter tacitly continued to 
associate such magic with Indians as well: her transposition of the name of 
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Tituba’s husband and accomplice from “John Indian” to “Indian John” is 
suggestive in this regard, as it places the racial designator in the primary 
position of adjective rather than surname. While it is tempting to intuit 
Porter’s own racial attitudes from these drafts, it is, at the very least, 
unmistakable that the categories of African and Indian were in evocative 
flux by the time she reached the archives, and that she both imported and 
exported assumptions about the witches from her own crucible of fantasy, 
experience, and research. More suggestively, these multiple sources collide 
dramatically in her fiction thereafter: indeed, while still in Salem, she wrote 
several stories in the bleak shadow of her archival research. 

Of these narratives, “Magic” (1928) is perhaps the most explicitly allusive 
and least discussed. Porter’s frame narrative features an unnamed black 
maid as narrator, relating to her white mistress a shocking event she had 
witnessed in her prior employment at a New Orleans “fancy house.” The 
madam had routinely cheated and beat her employees, causing the 
attempted escape of one prostitute, Ninette, but Ninette is quickly lured 
back by the (literal) black “magic” of the story’s title. At the bidding of the 
outraged madam, the brothel’s African-American cook conjures a spell out 
of remnants of Ninette’s blood, hair, nail clippings, chamber-pot waste, 
and face powder. A subdued Ninette returns seven days later, “happy to be 
there,” and remained “quietly” in service forever after (CS 47). The 
narrator presages and echoes Ninette’s subjugation by beginning the tale 
with her own declaration that she, too, is “happy to be here” (CS 45), 
bound to a “Madame” rather than a “madam,” implying a continuity in 
the conscriptions of the bound body in even a post-slavery economy. The 
narrator-maid announces such convergences even as she screens them: “I 
don’t repeat all,” she says, “you understand it is too much” (CS 46). 

“Too much” indeed. The story is awash in unspoken implications, 
which Porter subtly flags in the arresting solidarity between the narrator 
and Ninette and the perverse betrayal of the cook, a probable Tituba figure 
cooking up a remedy out of human waste. Indeed, the genesis of the story 
itself comes directly from the Salem archives: the story is being told in the 
first place because the narrator overhears her Madame accuse the laundress 
of “bewitching” the family linens, as “they fell away so fast in the wash” 
(CS 45). As Unrue notes, Porter borrowed this scene exactly from Mather’s 
Wonders of the Invisible World, where he related the notorious case of 
Goody Glover’s daughter, a laundress accused of pilfering linens from 
a Boston family and later convicted and hanged as a witch.* Porter’s 
narrator-maid meaningfully notes the “bewitched” linens twice in a story 
barely more than two pages long: in particular, she emphasizes that the 
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accusation had triggered “the strange part” of the tale, where the black cook 
herself executes the conjuring spell despite being “a woman colored like 
myself, like myself with much French blood just the same” (CS 46, 
emphasis added). The story is rife with the “strange” implications of 
these black, female workers’ common subjection, which incites paranoia, 
gross betrayal, and internecine struggle, including both the violent assaults 
from the brothel madam and the duplicity of Ninette’s peers in bondage. 

What drives these women apart may in fact be the blood they share — not 
the African but the French, a heritage also claimed by Ninette herself— and 
the “strange” histories imported by a motley concoction of foreign, colo- 
nial influence. In the Puritan archives and Mather’s own views, the French 
stood equally with the Indians not just as their military allies (and thus as 
enemies of the Puritans), but as still more incarnations of the devil. In 
Porter’s account, the French-African sex slave’s evocative name may allude 
to the eponymous, triumphant white heroine of Scottish author Charlotte 
Dempster’s nineteenth-century novel, Vinette, set among the peasantry of 
southern France.** Dempster’s Ninette is the daughter of a petty farmer 
sold to a wealthy broker in payment for a debt; she, however, is in love with 
a young carpenter and, expectedly, romance and the proletariat triumph in 
the end. The fate of the American Ninette is echoic — she, too, is 
a commodity in another kind of sex market — but in the end proves 
pointedly opposite, mired in both the French and colonial-capitalist his- 
tories of the New World. As the storyteller explains, the brothel’s constant 
violence “was nearly always about the money, the girls got in debt so, and if 
they wished to go they could not without paying every sou marqué” 
(CS 45). Porter specifically chooses not the standard national currency of 
either the United States or France, but a coin issued only between 1738 and 
1864 and circulated among the French colonies in Canada, New England, 
Louisiana, and the West Indies.** In the humid environment of the tropics, 
the coins would darken significantly and so were dubbed “black dogs.” 
Porter thereby implies a trenchant equivalence between “the money” and 
“the girls” via a currency that conjures the circum-Caribbean network of 
American slavery.*° 

Finally, Porter’s concern was for the felt effects of colonial-capitalist 
trauma on the places and people she knew best: the Indian witches and 
voodoo practitioners of her familiar countries. While admitting expansive 
networks of historical and geographical influence, the story ultimately 
gestures to its pointedly southern, emphatically local effects in the region’s 
most densely multiracial and transnational city. The spell used to recapture 
Ninette is “a New Orleans charm for sure, for certain, they say it does not 
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work even across the river” (CS 47). Vaster webs of affiliation collapse here 
into a narrow Louisiana waterway — not just any river, but ze river that one 
could be sold up or down — and one that her characters refuse to cross 
conceptually, even if staying put means their ruin. For the “cure” here is 
merely a chimera, and the “strange” way in which seemingly kindred 
subjects might persecute one another was not so odd after all, but plainly 
derived from the competitive antagonisms bred in insular, protocapitalist, 
and superstition-rich societies like Puritan New England and the planta- 
tion South. National ground and cultural affiliation are revealed as shift- 
ing, fluid spaces we inhabit tenuously and without compelling claim. 
Thefts compound until it is unclear who rightfully owns anything: linens, 
pilfered; a prostitute’s wages, withheld by the woman who owns her; 
a woman’s body, robbed by one of her own and rendered “dirt under 
[the madam’s] feet” (CS 47). 

While the Puritan context would never again reappear quite so vividly in 
Porter’s work thereafter, this brief period of immersion in the early 
American archives, galvanized by her deepening awareness of its reiterative 
rather than simply foundational New World significance, would have 
lasting effects on her artistic vision, granting her a more complex lens on 
the originary horrors of the New World. The Indian too would recede 
from her artistic vision in many ways, just as the earliest Native slaves were 
exported from New England and their southeastern peers later expurgated 
from the plantation South, but they would never disappear from her 
subconscious; in fact, in her turns to Atlantic and southern contexts, the 
Indian would remain an abiding symbol of the densities and occlusions of a 
deep colonial-capitalist history. 


No Safe Harbor: The Infinite Voyage Home 


After completing her research in Salem, Porter’s physical and mental health 
declined dramatically — due in part to a love affair that had ended badly. In 
the spring of 1929, concerned friends helped to fund a five-month writing 
retreat to Bermuda, where she bunked in a posh oceanfront home staffed 
by black servants and enjoyed an “elegant West Indian planter life” that she 
deemed “Paradise” and adopted as the template for her later stories of the 
Old South*’ — details that she rendered as autobiography, and that many 
readers have willingly accepted as such.** Indeed, as Givner reports, Porter 
so successfully grafted her own childhood onto the Bermuda setting that 
“the resulting fiction supplanted the actuality and yielded a vision of her 
past which she never relinquished.”*’ She even convinced herself that, in 
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some ways, Bermuda too was the “native land of her heart” — comparing it 
frequently to Louisiana and Texas.?° While there, she worked diligently on 
the Mather manuscript, completing eleven chapters — the most concen- 
trated progress on the biography that she would ever manage; at the same 
time, she drafted two poems — “Night Blooming Cereus” and “West 
Indian Island,” as well as the short story “Theft” (1929), an extraordinary 
narrative showcasing her increasingly troubled reflections on the reiterative 
foreclosures of the long American chronicle, particularly for women and 
the working class — conditions she again blurred purposefully. At a pivotal 
moment in her own life and career, the island became Porter’s own 
Bermuda Triangle of sorts — where the Mather biography, her personal 
struggles, and the burnishing of her southern genealogy converged in 
a mobile, widening map of settler colonial history that devoured her. She 
could not have escaped the fact that Bermuda itself, and the prosperity of 
the Hollis family whose tony lifestyle and home she fleetingly inhabited, 
was fashioned on a chattel slave economy that ran far deeper than many 
Americans know, and which connected Puritan New England to the 
antebellum South; Bermuda was in fact a key node in a vast, inter-island 
Atlantic slave trade that substantially underwrote the New England 
economy.” 

Porter left Bermuda somewhat hastily after only five months of her 
planned six, and rarely commented on the island thereafter, despite how 
seamlessly she adopted it as a surrogate homespace; yet she would be slow 
to surrender that imaginary. In one of her unpublished poems from this 
period, she implores, “O Island, loosen your roots, take to the sea, / Leap 
the waves like a ship, nose bravely through storms, / Leave the hurricane 
whirling upon itself, let me return thus / To a familiar country.””* Porter 
had used this same phrase in 1923 to describe Mexico, though she claimed 
other “familiar countries”: Texas; much of Europe; and the Old South, to 
which Bermuda imaginatively delivered her.’ Here, it is unclear just which 
of these locations she yearns for — or if it is even an identifiable territory 
per se — but she assures us that the island itself will serve as her ferry. The 
“hurricane” she hopes to flee receives fuller treatment in a long section of 
the poem, in which she describes a literal tempest — the island was, after all, 
the site of Shakespeare’s colonial parable, The Tempest, whose main char- 
acter Miranda was the apparent inspiration for Porter’s autobiographical 
proxy, Miranda Gay, the protagonist of her most famous southern narra- 
tives — among them “Old Mortality,” “The Fig Tree,” “The Grave,” and 
“Pale Horse, Pale Rider.”?* Shakespeare’s Miranda is banished to the island 
along with her father Prospero and their slave Caliban, a situation which 
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often commands that the play be read as a parable of British colonialism. 
Porter, too, uses the storm as a metaphor for the intervention of magic — 
that of God, Prospero, or some invisible deity — in systems of power that 
strip humans of their agency, as they had in “Magic” and the Salem witch 
trials alike. While she ostensibly wishes to leave the whirlwind behind in 
order to “return” to a space of imagined refuge, such homecomings were 
figured routinely as complex conceits that would bedevil her itinerant 
protagonists. She asserts expectantly that “This land” — that is, her “famil- 
iar country” — “Will receive me as a friend, as a member / Of the family / 
will not mock at my journeys, nor recall them to me, nor deny them, / But 
will easily say, ‘So daughter, you are late, / But come in, and welcome!” 
(P 88). “This land” is figured as a site of repatriation even as the pronoun — 
“this” rather than “that” — implies that she has already arrived; however, 
both her tardiness and the proffered welcome — “as” a friend or relative — 
suggest that she is neither family nor Native. Land itself proves unstable, 
both an archive of unsettling histories and a portable mode of escape. One 
could be in multiple places and periods at once, she avers, in a world 
scarred by the traffic of human chattel, goods, currencies, and both natural 
and man-made disasters. 

In another of her Bermuda poems, Porter describes the racial contours 
haunting her persona almost too plainly: “Night Blooming Cereus” uses 
the central image of an ephemeral white bloom to convey the transience 
of the speaker’s beauty in a stifling “blackness” — a word noticeably 
repeated twice in the short, twelve-line piece, and figured as a “great fist” 
that closes, leaving “no hollow” and “no breath” (P 86). In the longer 
companion poem, “West Indian Island,” Porter more overtly styles the 
speaker as the “paper lace dramatic flower / Blooming in darkness” and 
“Upborne by savage dark thorns” (P 87) — the introductory image 
recycled verbatim from the previous poem.” Shakespeare’s Miranda is 
perhaps best known for her wide-eyed declaration, “How beauteous 
mankind is! O brave new world / That has such people in’t!” (Act V, 
Scene I, |. 186-187). Porter’s apostrophic “O Island” is at once an 
acknowledgment and a refusal of her own exile, as is her tacit recognition 
of the island’s epistemic “savage” and “black” — Indigenous and 
African — backdrop upon which the delicate white flower of femininity, 
the southern belle, is momentarily “upborne.” Such histories simmer 
unquietly beneath the genteel world of black servants scurrying to clean 
and bring fish, a false calm after the storm of knowledge that rocked 
Miranda Gay into existence, and that sent Porter imaginatively back 
home to a permanently unsettled and haunted South. 
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In the decade that followed, Porter completed and published the two 
collections of short fiction for which she remains most famous: Flowering 
Judas and Other Stories (1930) and Pale Horse, Pale Rider (1939), the title 
story of which features Miranda/Porter’s near-death bout with the Spanish 
flu. This period also featured her emphatic re-embrace of the US southern 
context of her family’s heritage and lore. In brief but influential trips there, 
she rekindled her relationships with several of the so-called Nashville 
Agrarians, a largely conservative intellectual circle that included Porter's 
close friends Allen Tate, Andrew Lytle, and Robert Penn Warren. The 
“incipient clash with the political values she had held for a decade is 
obvious,” Stout affirms,”° as Porter wavered from her fervent commitment 
to women’s and proletarian causes to a more “aristocratic view” born from 
her own family and regional mythologies.”” Indeed, as she became more 
inured to the tangle of settler histories and modernity’s many gravities, her 
fiction more fervently sought its “familiar” home places. 

Published first in 1935 in the Virginia Quarterly Review, and later 
collected as part of the Miranda cycle of stories in The Leaning Tower 
and Other Stories (1944), “The Grave” has been widely anthologized and 
praised as a crystalline story about both the social and existential terrors 
exposed by digging fearlessly into southern history. Its spare plot features 
a young Miranda and her brother, Paul, hunting on their family farm in 
Texas; pieces of it are being sold off, including the burial plot where 
members of the family have been interred. The graves have already been 
dug up and the coffins removed, and Miranda and Paul root around in the 
open earth; they each find a treasure — a silver dove and a gold ring, which 
they swap. Satisfied with their loot, they resume hunting, and while 
Miranda is distracted by ring-induced fantasies of gentility, Paul shoots, 
kills, skins, slices open, and finally buries a pregnant rabbit. They make 
a pact to keep the incident a secret, and Miranda herself represses the 
memory until twenty years later, when it suddenly floods back to her while 
perusing the wares at an outdoor market in Mexico. 

The story is rich with symbolism, and critics have variously but 
dependably read it as an allegory of the plantation South and its barely 
repressed legacies, disturbed and demanding witness. As Kaye Gibbons 
puts it, Porter’s work dazzles with its ability, most consistently and 
poignantly in the Miranda stories, to draw the reader “horizontally 
backward through time and memories,” the deceptively simple and 
calm surfaces of her stories belying a teeming interior, much like the 
inside of a cell. In “The Grave” in particular, Gibbons finds that Porter 
establishes her “credibility” as a narrator of the past who “embraces 
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sentiment without nostalgia and distance without dispassion.””* From 
Miranda’s cool authorial perspective, which is buttressed by even more 
explicit reflections on her milieu in later stories, Andrea Frankwitz finds 
“the waning of a passive acceptance of patriarchal culture”;?? Gary Ciuba 
likewise praises the “creative remembering” that Porter accomplishes 
through this triumphant persona, her most intimate vehicle for resisting 
the South’s cultural and gender norms and becoming not just a receptacle 
but an active “artificer of memory” — indeed, a “visionary.”*°° As Mary 
Ann Wimsatt puts it, Porter is at her best here in “bravely contending 
with the inevitable uncertainties of existence while attempting to under- 
mine the rigid old order that forms the chief obstacle to personal 
freedom.”'®' In a rare departure from the standard reception of “The 
Grave” as an epiphanic work of feminism, Corinne Andersen suggests 
instead that “Miranda does not triumph at the end. ... Instead, she 
experiences what Freud calls a traumatic neurosis, ‘the unwitting reenact- 
ment of an event that one cannot simply leave behind.’”’°* 

Andersen’s reading is an outlier, to be sure, but hers seems most attuned 
to the details of a story haunted by repression and repetition more than 
uplift, and emerging from a tacit foundation of striated histories deeper 
than the dispossessions of slavery and modernity. The opening sentences 
probe the unspoken: “The Grandfather, dead for more than thirty years, 
had been twice disturbed in his long repose by the constancy and posses- 
siveness of his widow. She removed his bones first to Louisiana and then to 
Texas ... knowing well she would never return to the places she had 
left.”"°? A corner of the family farm is designated the cemetery, and over 
time it fills with additional family members who “came over from 
Kentucky to settle” (TG 48). Porter’s use of the word “removed,” paired 
with the pointed signifier of “bones” — conflates the architecture of Indian 
Removal with a hyperbolic vision of expulsion from the white southern 
elite. For many tribes, the bones of ancestors were traveling companions: 
perhaps most vividly, the Mississippi Choctaw tell of an arrival story in 
which their ancestors “carried the bones of their dead with them. .. . They 
said the bones were the treasures of their people”; when the Choctaw 
decided to stay and “settle down and bury all those bones, ... the place 
they buried them was a great mound, our Mother Mound, Nanih 
Waiya.”'°* “The Grandfather” here is Miranda’s, but is also the common 
designation, for many tribes, of the Great Spirit; by including the definite 
article, Porter inflates the white patriarch while also stirring up these 
Native precursors. As we saw in Faulkner’s “Red Leaves,” the ill-fated 
slave of a Chickasaw master greets a snake with “Ole, Grandfather,” 
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a statement meant to invoke Indigenous philosophies about the kinship 
between man and nature’® — a principle eschewed later, in Go Down, 
Moses, when “Grandfather”/snake designates instead a rushing locomotive, 
a materialist rejection embodied in the end by the fallen part-Indian Boon 
Hogganbeck, who becomes fiercely proprietary about a tree full of squir- 
rels: “Get out of here! Dont touch them! Dont touch a one of them! 
They're mine!” is the manic claim that constitutes the closing lines of 
“The Bear.”"°° 

Paul anticipates Faulkner’s Boon here, forbidding Miranda to shoot at 
any of the animals he claims for himself: “the first dove we see, or the first 
rabbit, is mine.” Miranda responds, “What about snakes? ... Can I have 
the first snake?” (TG 51). The moment subtly binds Miranda, if only in 
hypothetical desire, to the composite Grandfather/snake and the “first” 
people of her entangled heritages: familial, national, natural. And biblical: 
the “first snake,” of course, conjures the serpent in the Garden of Eden, 
although it is unclear where and for whom a prelapsarian scene exists in the 
world of “The Grave.” In sharp contrast to the order of the farm, the 
graveyard is “neglected,” “tangled,” “ragged,” “simple,” and “wild” (TG 
48) — at once primitive and ruined. Miranda’s fancy for the snake is 
something she utters “idly” while thoroughly distracted with “watching 
her gold ring glitter” and imagining herself relaxing in fancy clothes (TG 
51), in direct distinction to her grubby, boyish country outfits, which the 
local old ladies frequently denounce as “against the Scriptures” (TG 52). 
The ring explicitly awakens in her “a desire for luxury and a grand way of 
living ... founded on family legend of past wealth and leisure” (TG 53), 
a fantasy born of propriety but freighted with its perversities. Her desire for 
the first snake thus overlaps autonomically and suggestively with her 
hunger for the “comforts” of the plantation mythos, even as the “wild” 
ancestral graveyard beckons with similar temptations and treasures. 

Miranda’s heritage is thus rendered at once an expression of the Fall and 
a negation of it, as are the “wild” spaces of the removed — a conceit that 
allows her to imagine her grandparents’ successive removals from southern 
territory and from respectability as cruel aboriginal ejections. That anyone 
might want and “have the first snake” underscores the perversities of 
possession and, indeed, of “possessiveness” that run throughout the 
story, forming the undercurrent of its multiple interments and dislocations 
and complicating the frustrated ambiguities of the desired object. Miranda 
and Paul’s dual discoveries — the empty graves and the pregnant rabbit — 
thus become complex, entwined symbols of their rank as both doubly 
disenfranchised natives and innately privileged settlers on Indigenous 
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territory. What the broken-open earth offers up are distinctly man-made 
treasures: both the dove and the ring are formed in precious metals and 
capture the merest essence of the natural world, the ring filigreed with 
“intricate flowers and leaves” (TG 50). While both children fetishize their 
found riches — they swap so each has their most desired object: an emblem 
of the hunt for Paul and of marriage for Miranda — the pregnant rabbit 
delivers a sudden, live, and rude autopsy of the fallen world that the tokens 
presage. Miranda watches, “excited but not frightened,” as Paul removes 
the stillborn babies from the slain womb, a proud midwife to the awful 
birth of knowledge. Miranda “wanted most deeply to see and to know. 
Having seen, she felt at once as she had known all along. The very memory 
of her former ignorance had faded, she had always known just this” 
(TG 54). 

What, exactly, does Miranda come to “know”? She is not sure, but she 
suspects it has something to do with the innate logics underlying the 
“disorderly and unaccountably rude” essence of animal life, a glimpse at 
the inner workings of things — marriage, sex, reproduction, death, repeat — 
to which she believes her brother somehow already has access. It is not just 
the quotidian mechanics here that arrest, though, but the crass eviction of 
new life — another forced removal — that forms the natural, inevitable 
backdrop of human affairs. But such expulsion is, of course, not ordinary at 
all, and Paul is no Sam Fathers — the rabbit is vulgarly butchered, the babies 
aborted, the carcass disposed of — and so the lesson is one of gross 
voyeurism and human cruelty as well. Importantly, such knowledge is 
not abjected but is intimately absorbed by Miranda: she subsequently 
“understood a little of the secret, formless intuitions in her own mind 
and body, which had been clearing up, taking form, so gradually and so 
steadily that she had not realized that she was learning what she had to 
know” (TG 55). Whatever insidious, subterranean awakening has been 
prompted here cannot be either purged or shared; she “had to know,” and 
while Paul enjoins her not to “ever forget” what she has witnessed, he also 
forbids her to “tell”: “that’s a secret,” he commands, one she must take to 
her own grave (TG 55). The incident “sank quietly into her mind and was 
heaped over by accumulated thousands of impressions” — a pointed con- 
juring of burial in a story that hinges on revelatory excavations. 

If the Indigenous parable here is too subtle, the ending to the story 
soberly reveals its purpose: the southern episode is made explicable only via 
a Mexican Indigenous imaginary. The repressed memory returns to 
Miranda many years later, as she wanders amid “the crushed refuse of 
a market street in a strange city of a strange country” — unnamed, but 
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obviously Mexico — “when without warning, plain and clear in its true 
colors as if she looked through a frame upon a scene that had not stirred 
nor changed since the moment it happened, the episode of that far-off day 
leaped from its burial place before her mind’s eye” (TG 55-56). What she 
could not grasp at the time, in her youth and inexperience, Miranda can 
now see lucidly from a distance of both age and geography, having 
removed again, like Porter herself, to a contiguous space with its own 
vivid, violent colonial histories still in process. Moreover, what enables her 
“frame” is specific and pointed: an “Indian vendor” holds up the tray of 
sugary treats — the lens through which Miranda may peer onto this 
palimpsest that leaves her “reasonlessly horrified” (TG 56), her mind 
unable to articulate the existential shock unveiled by the Indigenous 
frame. The marketplace of “crushed refuse” is rendered palatable in the 
form of “dyed sugar sweets” made to resemble “small creatures: birds, baby 
chicks, baby rabbits, lambs, baby pigs” — objects which, in their saccharine 
commodity form, take her back to “the time she and her brother had found 
treasure in the open graves” (TG 56). It is critical here that her memory is 
decidedly partial: what she recalls are the graves and their treasures, the 
fondled silver dove and ring, and not the aborted babies, though “baby 
rabbits” are explicitly on view in the Indian marketplace; her mind has 
performed an act of permanent deflection away from the object she cannot 
confront, the very “secret” she was explicitly forbidden to either share or 
discard. The nucleus of horror remains unspoken, transferred onto the 
wrecked, plundered land that receives the tamped-down revulsions of 
human tragedy — the senseless annihilation of new life and capacity 
implicated in the transactions. 

It is not the “strange” context of Mexico per se but the Indians in 
particular who pose repeatedly as uncanny portals of insight and disrup- 
tion. A moment Porter witnessed while briefly back home in Texas was 
sharply illustrative. In 1936, she wrote to Eugene Pressly (her fourth 
husband) about a parade she had attended, apparently in honor of the 
hundredth anniversary of the decisive Battle of San Jacinto — a landmark 
victory in Texas’s battle for independence from Mexico: 


Cowboys from a famous rodeo went yip-yip-yeoooow and whirled riatas, 
while their paint ponies danced. Wobbly old Confederate Veterans went by 
on a float, with the Stars and Bars flying, giving their famous Rebel yell in 
shrill cracked voices. Gold star Mothers and Navy Mothers rode in beflow- 
ered motors. Marines and soldiers tramped. Everywhere flags and confetti. 
And all military. I got along very well until I heard a faint reed flute music 
with strange voiced drums; and about two hundred Indians, in full costume, 
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men ahead, women following, marched by. ... Darling, I do not need to tell 
you that my heart almost cracked. They are the last of an almost extin- 
guished race, and their walking in this celebration was a cruel spectacle. The 
conquered dragged at the chariot wheel. The mob yelled joyously and waved 
greetings to them, and for one instant I too lost my head and forgot what 
this march really meant, and waved and called out to them as if I expected to 
be taken for a friend. They marched straight by, their heads up, a running 
fire of scarlet, in majesty, their faces fixed, not one gave a sign they heard, 
except two or three men who frowned from the corners of their eyes. The 
women walked like the Tehuanas, each wrapped in the strange burning red. 
I did then as Genevieve Taggard did when she read my story: I wept for all of 
us, I could not stop myself; it was an abominable sight.'°” 


What are Confederate soldiers and American Indians doing — together — in 
a celebration of a flashpoint victory in Texas’s minor revolutionary history? 
Jointly they announce a motley, incoherent patriotism, a shrill narrative of 
American national fervor within which its variously defeated march 
together in lockstep. In a burst of empathy, Porter reaches out to the 
Indians — who are “like” the Tehuanas, but not quite. What kind of 
Indians are they? Porter either doesn’t know or doesn’t feel compelled to 
specify, as their main function is to transport her back below the border to 
the Mexican Indigenous she knew and lived among. 

But the parade is, finally, a celebration of Mexican dispossession and 
American ascendance, a backdrop upon which the Rebels rejoice and the 
Indians expire. Indeed, the Confederate contingent is “wobbly” but afloat, 
and so is Porter, who “got along very well” until the Indians appeared to 
disturb the narrative. Described as if it were a Trail of Tears reenactment, 
the sight of the “almost extinguished race” rudely disrupts the display of 
patriotic pageantry and militarism, but we sense that Porter the artist and 
American tampers subconsciously with the frame as well. The Indians’ 
status as “conquered” seems dramatized: their contingent is, after all, 200 
strong — hardly a skeleton crew — and their members are almost rapturously 
self-contained, but their bedraggled significance works neatly to offset for 
Porter the other conquered vestiges, the “shrill cracked voices” of the white 
South. Amid the din, the Indians are frustratingly silent, and Porter is most 
moved by her lack of access to a people and an experience she felt she knew: 
rather than acknowledge her friendly intimacy, they ignore her completely, 
and her weeping at the end is an obvious outburst incited not just by 
empathy but by foreclosure. 

During that same visit home to Texas, Porter spent time with her aging 
father and visited the many relatives and places of her youth that she had 
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ambivalently left behind. Not incidentally, she departed from this trip 
directly back to Tennessee and “the Tates” — that is, the Agrarian Allen 
Tate and his wife, with whom Porter spent a significant amount of time 
in the 1930s. This backpedaling decade was also when she penned most of 
her southern-focused stories, many of which feature Miranda as 
protagonist. 

Written during a brief stay in New Orleans, “Pale Horse, Pale Rider” 
(1939) is, to an extent no critic has suggested, deeply haunted by the 
“instinctive suffering” of the South and of an amorphous Indigenous 
state, collapsed together in her fiction in enduring ways. Despite its 
immediate setting (Denver, Colorado) and concerns (the end of World 
War I and the Spanish influenza epidemic), the story in fact seems a parable 
of wounded southern elitism filtered through a proxy server of Indigenous 
dispossession, much like the unnerving palimpsests of “The Grave” or the 
juxtaposition of the Indians and Confederates in the San Jacinto parade. 
Like Porter herself once had, Miranda flees the South to work as a reporter 
for a Denver newspaper during the coincident height of World War I and 
the influenza epidemic. The spare plot traces the brief days of a budding 
relationship between Miranda and a young soldier named Adam, soon to 
be shipped overseas to war. But neither the romance nor the soldier 
survives: Miranda contracts the deadly influenza, and while recovering in 
the hospital, learns that Adam has succumbed to it. The story ends with 
her overwhelming grief: the war is over and she has survived, but there is 
no joy in the dual victory. Instead, she is haunted by the ghost of Adam 
and the loss of love, and in her near-death relief she experiences uncanny 
rapture. Miranda cannot abide the loss of her lover or of ecstasy in death — 
and the freedom from all “human concerns” and the “madness of being.” 
(CS 323-324). She ends the story “not quite dead” but not truly alive 
either, with “one foot in either world”: “Miranda looked about her with 
the covertly hostile eyes of an alien who does not like the country in 
which he finds himself, does not understand the language nor wish to 
learn it, does not mean to live there and yet is helpless, unable to leave at 
his will” (CS 326). 

“Pale Horse, Pale Rider” is perhaps Porter’s most autobiographical and 
personally meaningful work. Like Miranda, Porter contracted the flu and 
reportedly came so close to death that her obituary was prepared. She too 
survived, physically wrecked and completely bald, and her hair grew back 
pure white — a striking signifier of the radical rift in her young life and 
perspectives. The “country” Porter refers to here is an allegorical state, 
but one that suggestively conjures the rootless itineracy of the writer’s 
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own peripatetic return to life. She thus blurs the language of settler 
occupation and Native disempowerment to dramatize the tangled afterl- 
ives of colonialism, a space we are collectively “unable to leave.” At the 
end of “Hacienda,” Porter had seemed, somewhat unexpectedly, brim- 
ming with optimism; her narrator thinks, “I could not wait for tomorrow 
in this deathly air. ‘If you should come back in about ten days,’ said the 
Indian driver, ‘you would see a different place. It is very sad here now. But 
then the green corn will be ready, and ah, there will be enough to eat 
again!” (CS 178). But this ending would be chillingly echoed in the final 
line of “Pale Horse, Pale Rider” — Miranda’s caustic reflection that “Now 
there would be time for everything” — which has been read almost 
exclusively as bitterly ironic, an expression of the barren hopes of 
a world after war and plague, and especially after Miranda’s rapturous 
near-death experience that returns her reluctantly to the world. Yet the 
two endings are perhaps more consonant than we have realized, turning 
as they do on the embattled faith of an Indigenous ideal. 

Throughout “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” we find Miranda in a state of 
perpetual dislocation, having fled the strictures of the South and her family 
only to be dogged by them in her dreams. The story opens with her half- 
conscious reverie of home, a place where “faces will beam asking, Where 
are you going, What are you doing, What are you thinking, How do you 
feel, Why do you say such things, What do you mean?” (CS 281). The 
stifling atmosphere of being “tangled together like badly cast fishing lines” 
prompts her desire for escape: “I must get up and go while they are all 
quiet. Where are my things?” she wonders (CS 281). The dream strikes 
immediately as memory on repeat: Miranda is on her own in Denver, to be 
sure, but she has never really left her people. In a story beset with irony, we 
begin with the most powerful one of all — Porter’s characters simulta- 
neously crave and reject the comforts of human intimacy and connection. 
Indeed, one of the deftest observations in the story is that of the alienation 
that adheres in the midst of community: over and over again, characters 
seem to mishear or miscommunicate pathologically. In the newspaper 
office, “The telephones were ringing, Bill was shouting at somebody who 
kept saying, “Well, but listen, well, but listen —* but nobody was going to 
listen, of course, nobody” (CS 298). Leaving the theater with a journalist 
colleague, Miranda 


stepped into the moving crowd, thinking, What did I ever know about 
them? There must be a great many of them here who think as I do, and we 
dare not say a word to each other of our desperation, we are speechless 
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animals letting ourselves be destroyed, and why? Does anybody here believe 
the things we say to each other? (CS 304) 


Where language will not do, the speechless animal desires the relief of 
human contact — only to spurn it again in the final reckoning. 

Indeed, with Adam’s death and her own resurrection, Miranda ends up 
alone, but apparently not unaccompanied enough: part of the great ecstasy 
of her near-death experience is the equipoise of being half-reunited with all 
of the people she had ever known, gathered together, “alone but not 
solitary ... within touch but not touching the serenely smiling familiar 
beings about her” (CS 324). In 1950, the Mexican poet Octavio Paz would 
note a similar phenomenon about his countrymen: “The Mexican does not 
transcend his solitude. On the contrary, he locks himself up in it. We live 
in our solitude like Philoctetes on his island, fearing rather than hoping to 
return to the world.” Certainly, this is Miranda’s sorry sentiment at the end 
of “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” the culmination of an existence, like that of 
Paz’s Mexican subject, oscillating “between intimacy and withdrawal, 
between a shout and silence, between a fiesta and a wake.”"°* As Porter 
reports, the primary lifeline between herself and her companions in Mexico 
was their shared “passionate interest” in Mexican art — particularly Indian 
folk art — as a kind of prosthetic by which to touch the “darkly burning 
mystery” of human existence. In “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” that passion 
comes to rest ironically in the unlikely figure of Adam: not the first snake 
but the first man, and Miranda’s own object of already-lost desire: “She 
liked him, she liked him, and there was more than this, but,” she knows, 
“he was not for her nor for any woman, being beyond experience already” 
(CS 296). He is, subtly but unmistakably, a covert Indian and a conduit to 
the kind of knowledge and intimacy that Porter’s characters would end- 
lessly crave and forestall. 

While he is thus inaccessible from the start, nevertheless — or naturally — 
Miranda is drawn to all that Adam represents: “olive and tan and tawny, 
hay colored and sand colored from hair to boots” (CS 290), he is “like a fine 
healthy apple” who “never had a pain in his life that he could remember” 
(CS 292)."? He is, in fact, the quintessence of the hardy American male, 
and like the other young soldiers — particularly those “from southern and 
southwestern towns” — he “believed that only sissies wore wrist watches” 
(CS 291). He grudgingly wears his government-issued timepiece, though — 
another feature of “the horrors of war,” he jokes lightly — but the suggestion 
is that he is reluctant timelessness incarnate. “I imagine I’m late ... as 
usual,” Miranda says, and it is the eternal Adam — care of the US Armed 
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Forces — who keeps her on and in time, with an “exaggerated thrust of his 
arm” (CS 291). Also, like the original Adam fashioned from the ground, he 
radiates the qualities of the land: an insistent monochrome of earth-colored 
hay and sand, he exudes robust, apocryphal health and well-being. His 
impossible immunity is a delusion, of course, and for Miranda it is 
a seduction: like the proverbial biblical apple, he represents both fulfill- 
ment and heartache in one dazzling package. And as prototypically 
American as Porter’s descriptors are, two in particular hint at his primitive 
allure: he is a “tawny” — Mather and the Puritans’ preferred word for 
describing Indians — and an “apple,” a suggestive combination of red and 
white. 

Numerous readings of “Pale Horse, Pale Rider” have explored its rich, 
deliberate biblical resonances, even though Porter herself would have 
deployed them with heavy irony. Of the Genesis narrative in particular, 
she was known to have called it a “wild, silly story.”"° While most scholars 
believe that Adam was based on a real-life suitor named Alexander, who 
nursed her and died exactly as Adam does in the story, Givner suggests that 
the fictional romance would have been an unlikely one — not least because 
Porter was already a twenty-eight-year-old divorcee at the time — and that 
gradually, the literary apotheosis of Adam came to replace the original even 
for her. Porter once averred that “Alexander was the only man I could ever 
have spent my life with” — her first and last man, immortalized in prose.’” 
Grafted onto this elaborate emblem of personal faith and desire, Adam 
thus becomes a complex proxy for Porter’s romance with the intangible 
seductions of Indigeneity over — but inextricable from — the false promises 
of organized religion. He is Presbyterian and Miranda is Catholic, though 
he “confessed ... without contrition” that he had never learned much at 
Sunday school, and they agree that the Lord’s Prayer “doesn’t sound right, 
somehow.” The experience they share is decidedly secular and emphatically 
earthbound: “On two Sundays” — the day chosen, and repeated, with 
obvious intent — “they had gone to the geological museum, and had 
pored in shared fascination over bits of meteors, rock formations, fossilized 
tusks and trees, Indian arrows, grottoes from the silver and gold lodes. 
“Think of those old miners washing out their fortunes in little pans beside 
the streams,’ said Adam, ‘and inside the earth there was this —”” (C'S 297). 
The earth’s true fortunes remain unspoken in the text, occluded by an 
abrupt, truncating dash, but the curation of precious discoveries preceding 
the gold and silver suggest a recalibration of value prompted by Adam’s 
presence and influence. Together, they worship the raw materials of the 
earth, those things that frequently pale in the company of modernity’s 
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quotidian riches. Importantly, such predilections render Adam not obso- 
lete, as Porter imagined her prelapsarian Indians, but in fact excessively 
functional: he loves airplanes, cars, boats — “all sorts of machinery” — and 
shows Miranda photographs of himself in action, “trying to tell her what 
kind of person he was when he had his machinery with him,” though 
Miranda “felt she knew pretty well what kind of person he was, and would 
have liked to tell him that if he thought he had left himself at home in 
a boat or an automobile, he was much mistaken” (CS 298). Indeed, he 
prefers “those things that took long to make . . . things carved of wood or 
stone” — like the Indian arrows in the museum: “He knew nothing much 
about them, but he recognized them when he saw them” (CS 297-298). 

Adam is thus situated perilously between worlds from the start: 
a lodestone of ancient wisdom seduced by both modern enchantments 
and patriotic duty. As Porter once warned in a review of Mexican 
Indigenous art, 


if the artist were removed from his fructifying contact with his mother earth, 
condemned daily to touch instead the mechanics and artifices of modern 
progress, he might succumb, as do the aristocratic arts, each in turn, to the 
overwhelming forces of a world turned dizzyingly by a machine. . .. In his 
own earth — his native tradition, are his strength and happiness.” 


Adam dramatizes exactly this conversion, although Porter makes it clear 
that his recognition is superficial and sourceless. For Miranda, Adam is 
a channel to her ur-desire of knowledge and true faith, even as his actual 
reservoir of information is hollow: he “knew nothing much” about the 
earthen objects and histories he leads her to. Early in their whirlwind 
romance, 


they had gone to the mountains and, leaving the car, had climbed a stony 
trail, and had come out on a ledge upon a flat stone, where they sat and 
watched the lights change on a valley landscape that was, no doubt, Miranda 
said, quite apocryphal — “We need not believe it, but it is fine poetry,” she 
told him; they had leaned their shoulders together there, and had sat quite 
still, watching. (CS 297) 


The scene occurs just before Miranda narrates their Sunday pilgrimages to 
the geological museum, and indeed it likely prompts their attempted 
journey beyond apocrypha and into true knowledge. “Leaving the car” is 
finally a tautology, though, as their wilderness adventure delivers them 
right back to it — to the snapshots of Adam’s roadster and the longed-for 
mode of escape, in which “they could really have had a good time” 
(CS 298). While Miranda knows this logic is “mistaken,” nonetheless she 
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has nothing to offer in return but the “fine poetry” of conviction —a fitting 
statement made by the author of the romance and its splendid losses. 

Indeed, Porter as artist quietly ponders again, as she had in Mexico, 
Salem, and Bermuda, the disastrous consequences of creation and 
Christianity in the midst of Indigeneity’s ineffable graces. When it becomes 
apparent that Miranda has influenza, Adam nurses her with another vain 
smorgasbord of his cultural weaponry: coffee, ice cream, medicine, and fire. 
His true essence is revealed as he “took off his tunic” and, free of military 
dress, “began carefully setting kindling sticks in the shape of an Indian 
tepee,” adding paper, wood, and coal “until there was a good blaze, and 
a fire that would not need rekindling. He rose and dusted his hands together, 
the fire illuminated him from the back and his hair shone.” In this moment, 
Adam delivers the primitive comfort that will be Miranda’s lasting salvation, 
though it necessarily entails his own immolation: the blaze that engulfs his 
crude structure is also what “illuminates” him from behind. “‘Adam,’ said 
Miranda, ‘I think you’re very beautiful” (CS 314). Porter clearly intends to 
echo the exclamation of Shakespeare’s Miranda about the “beauteous” 
humanity in the “brave new world”: burnished in the gaze of colonial 
power is the “beautiful” Indian who produces a fire that “would not need 
rekindling,” one that “illuminate[s]” his true nature and that of the New 
World — the deep well of possibility at the core of the American narrative, 
that fine, apocryphal place where history and poetry collide. 

This Indigenous Adam at the start of all narratives is what Miranda 
clings to; it is the thing that nurses her; and it is what she effectively kills in 
turn. Earlier, Miranda had tacitly implored Adam to reject the dehumaniz- 
ing theater of war, but his sense of duty prevails: 


With her fingers flattened on his arm, Miranda was silent, thinking about 
Adam. No, there was no resentment or revolt in him. Pure, she thought, all 
the way through, flawless, complete, as the sacrificial lamb must be. The 
sacrificial lamb strode along casually, accommodating his long pace to hers, 
keeping her on the inside of the walk in the good American style. (CS 307) 


Adam is rendered the “sacrificial lamb” not simply metaphorically but 
literally, in an act of emphatic grammatical transubstantiation; in the 
process, he gives up all of his sweet, bountiful potential to protect her “in 
the good American style.” Porter includes here another reference to the 
power of both cultural and literary “style” to perform these acts of colonial 
stewardship, the unparalleled capacity of narrative to at once obscure and 
unveil the ironic fate of the continent’s “first man,” to “accommodate” the 
pace of the American subject, to fall into lockstep military harmony and 
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order — seduced by and sacrificed to the gods of national progress and 
idealism. 

Not long after he builds her fire, Miranda slips into a fever-induced 
delirium that presages Adam’s death: in a scene evocative of a captivity 
narrative with savage Indians lurking in the bushes, Adam is shot through 
“by a flight of ... singing arrows that struck him in the heart” (CS 317). 
While these arrows have been interpreted variously as Apollo’s pestilential 
weapons," as Saint Sebastian’s healing ones,"* and even as Cupid’s 
weapon of choice,'” the story itself supplies within itself the most immedi- 
ate and obvious precedent in the Indian arrows (emphatically not arrow- 
heads) that Adam admires in the museum, suggesting that he is eventually 
killed by the very icon of primitivism, of slow craft and natural intimacy, 
that he craved. Adam does die in a matter of days, although he is already 
effectively lost to her when he leaves the room just minutes after she wakes 
from her dream; while he is out getting more supplies, a medical team 
finally arrives to take her to the hospital and they never see each other 
again. Betrayed, too, Miranda lives on in a world grown inimical, where 
“every branch and leaf and blade of grass had its own terrible accusing 
voice” (CS 318). 

These details uncover a seething geography of unquiet histories and 
a pantheon of plagues, where the quest for knowledge and intimacy yields 
barren returns. Indeed, the story’s vexed counter-impulse runs persistently 
away from the horrors of modernity and back to a more familiar and secure 
“home” space, which manifests finally as nothing more than a deadly 
dream and a delusion. For Miranda, this is the genteel world of the 
aristocratic South, a context shaped by proprieties and expectations that 
she flees even as she craves them. In the moments before slipping into her 
fever dream, she begs Adam to talk — “to tell each other what we meant to 
do” (CS 314) — and after exhausting their catalog of hopes and dreams, she 
moves on to prayers and song. “I know an old spiritual,” she begins, “Pale 
horse, pale rider, done taken my lover away. ... Do you know that song?” 
He does — he “heard Negroes in Texas sing it, in an oil field,” while 
Miranda heard it “in a cotton field,” presumably in Louisiana (CS 316). 
They sing the song together, thus suturing a shared narrative of the 
plantation South to its modern, industrial afterlives. It is another version 
of their “leaning together” on the margins of an ineffable experience that 
briefly connects them to each other and estranges them from history. 

Indeed, as Brinkmeyer notes, part of the seductiveness of Mexico’s 
Indians was, for Porter, their supposed ability to transcend time and 
history — to be, like Adam, a mere shadow of the world, complete unto 
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himself. The assumption is crude, at best, as it represses the potent ways 
that Indians have been ensnared by brutal histories from the genesis of 
colonial contact; for Porter, their function is to embody history itself, albeit 
in its most seductive and unapproachable forms. Here, though, she goes 
one step further — in a paradoxically appropriate overreach — to suggest that 
Adam’s vacancy mirrors Miranda’s own, that her own life in fact is 
contingent upon his failing coherence. As she succumbs to the flu, 
Miranda feels all prior knowledge and history fade until there was 


only Adam. There were no longer any multiple planes of living, no tough 
filaments of memory and hope pulling taut backwards and forwards holding 
her upright between them. There was only this moment and it was a dream 
of time, and Adam’s face, very near hers, eyes still and intent, was a shadow, 
and there was to be nothing more. (CS 317) 


At this moment, she tells him she loves him, but she strains to hear his 
response, which he has been “trying to tell [her] all this time” (CS 317). 
Adam’s purpose is ultimately not to arrest time but to absorb it, and his 
service in her near-death state is to harmonize with her and their shared, 
traumatic past and, too, provide a point of estrangement. By singing an 
African-American spiritual together, they briefly indulge in a southern 
experience that they have known in only peripheral and recursive ways, 
a narrative as inaudible as their own voices to one another. They don’t 
know all the parts after all: there are “about forty verses” and a monotonous 
litany of deaths that neither can fully recall or articulate. And Adam proves 
finally not a relic of the past but a mere “dream of time” come too late, and 
a voice of reciprocity lost in a wind tunnel. 

While she survives the epidemic, Miranda will never quite make it out of 
either the family home or the primal wilderness where whistling arrows 
claim the dream of Adam. She recognizes life thereafter as “a long march 
beset with all evils. ... [T]he bones rebel at each step, the mind sets up its 
own bitter resistance and to what end? The barriers sink one by one, and no 
covering of the eyes shuts out the landscape of disaster, nor the sight of 
crimes committed there” (CS 322). Her acquiescence to the inevitability of 
death is more than mere existentialism; rather, it is an acknowledgment 
of humanity’s unwillingness to properly see the American, indeed, global 
“landscape of disaster,” its immense geographies of colonial crimes and 
seizures. In this moment of delirium she imagines the physician who treats 
her flu as an enemy, “a Boche, a spy, a Hun”: 


Across the field came Dr. Hildesheim, his face a skull beneath his German 
helmet, carrying a naked infant writhing on the point of his bayonet, and 
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a huge stone pot marked Poison in Gothic letters. He stopped before the 
well that Miranda remembered in a pasture on her father’s farm, a well once 
dry but now bubbling with living water, and into its pure depths he threw 
the child and the poison, and the violated water sank back soundlessly into 


the earth. (CS 322) 


The “poison” that violates the earth comes from elsewhere — a foreign 
intrusion into the pastoral idyll of her southern origins, her father’s 
exhausted farm. Those waters, she warns us, harbor both the toxins of 
New World contagion and the bodies of the pure, the young, the symbolic 
infants of regeneration. The “living water” that would sustain both 
Miranda and the plantation runs briefly “pure” in her vision and then, 
“violated,” retreats imperceptibly into the earth that absorbs and conceals 
its abuses. But southern soil eventually gives up its secrets. 

It is no terrific irony that the flu kills Adam before he sets foot in the 
theater of war, as the two conflagrations are intimately entwined from the 
start — expressions of the violent ends of modernity, the fierceness with 
which we protect national borders and the stunning ease with which those 
boundaries (in this case, of the body, that corporeal “home”) are penetrated 
and annihilated. The two phenomena collide in one character’s intimation 
that the flu was “really caused by germs brought by a German ship to 
Boston, a camouflaged ship, naturally, it didn’t come in under its own 
colors. Isn’t that ridiculous?” (CS 296). The “ridiculous” nature of the 
conspiracy theory calls attention to the truth beneath the hyperbole: this is 
colonial-capitalist progress writ large. The geography of infection vividly 
evokes the point of entry for Puritan settlement and the smallpox germs 
that decimated both the white settlers and the Indigenous populations of 
the New World (Mather had indeed distressed and alienated much of 
Boston by being one of two learned leaders to champion the new practice 
of inoculation). 

Miranda returns to the Boston port of entry to once again situate her 
southern protagonist in a broader landscape of disaster, one where 
colonial disease is interchangeable with the infectious racialized econo- 
mies that came on board, too. The reference to a German origin is 
decidedly anachronistic and prophetic all at once, as she knits together 
Hitler’s rise to power and the imminent Nazi Holocaust with the 
genocidal effects of the slave trade cutting blurry paths from New 
England to Bermuda, the West Indies, Africa, and back again. In her 
fever dream, Miranda’s subconscious thus whisks her from the family 
farm to the “place she had known first and loved best,” which is figured 
uncannily as “a broad tranquil river into which flowed all the rivers she 
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had ever known” and “a tall sailing ship . . . with a gangplank weathered 
to blackness,” and behind it, a “jungle . . . a writhing terribly alive secret 
place of death” (CS 311). The key word here is “secret,” as the scene 
switch merely metaphorizes the reality beneath the pastoral, a river 
composed of vast tributaries. Provocatively styled as a slave ship, the 
sloop appears at the brink of a fecund wild that “trembled with the 
shattering scream and the hoarse bellow of voices all crying together. . . . 
Danger, danger, danger . . . and War, war, war” (CS 312). 

The echolalia of enslaved voices — Indian, African, American, female — 
becomes the story’s more potent spiritual, knitting together the crimes of 
the settler state with the ongoing plagues of modern capitalism and global 
conflict. Miranda wakes abruptly from this pitch of her fever dream to find 
“her door half open, Adam standing with his hand on the knob, and [the 
landlady] Miss Hobbe with her face all out of shape with terror . . . crying 
shrilly” (CS 312). Adam — paradox of American Indigeneity and militar- 
ism — is her liminal guide, detained halfway between this scene of witness 
and their shared infection. But he is silent, always already lost to her, and 
instead the aptly named Miss “Hobbes” has the final word: “Horrors!” she 
cries on her way out (CS 310). A pregnant allusion to both Thomas 
Hobbes"® and to Kurtz’s exclamation in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness," 
Porter’s condemnation of imperialism positions her southerners as the 
violated subjects, allied with the sacrificed quasi-Indians like Adam who 
have no choice but to adopt the “good American style” of order and war 
(CS 307). Figured as a loss of romantic fulfillment, the death of Adam is 
indeed paradigmatic of the broader disenchantment that Porter unleashed 
with increasing frequency and, apparently, decreasing control throughout 
her career: that the greatest casualty of modernity and its mounting horrors 
is its capacity to rock individuals steadily apart from one another. 
Miranda’s Pyrrhic victory in “Pale Horse, Pale Rider” is her survival: 
alone, bereft, and haunted by the possibilities of escape, but stepping 
forth like Lazarus in fine new clothes that she chooses deliberately and 
meticulously, outfitting herself in the hollow consolations of modernity’s 
wares. 

Much has been said about the state of isolated ecstasy that ends “Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider” and from which Miranda is abruptly returned to 
a world that she no longer finds livable. As Stout puts it, “although 
Miranda survives at the end, it is clear that she will live on in a state of 
subdued hopelessness. Indeed the atmosphere of the story as a whole is one 
of doom.” Well before she knows she has the flu, Miranda has foreseen 
her sorry end: 
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This is what we have, Adam and I, this is all we’re going to get, this is the 
way it is with us. She wanted to say, “Adam, come out of your dream and 
listen to me. I have pains in my chest and my head and my heart and they’ re 
real. Iam in pain all over, and you are in such danger as I can’t bear to think 
about, and why can we not save each other?” (CS 308) 


For Brinkmeyer, the story’s setting of the American West dramatizes the 
failed search for community as a stay against the “radical individualism” 
that plagued southerners like both Miranda and Porter herself." 
Catherine Himmel Wright goes so far as to call Miranda “Porter’s version 
of a Western hero,” who ultimately engenders a hard-fought “freedom” 
over the multiple strictures of her world, having in the end “achieved a very 
real sense of empowerment.”'*° Indeed, for many critics, the triumph of 
Porter’s protagonist is her stubborn self-sufficiency, her determined man- 
ner of overcoming the multiple plagues of modernity with fierce self- 
awareness and will. Yet these readings seem overly sanguine, given the 
prescient “doom” that pervades the atmosphere, and the all-encompassing 
pain that racks Miranda’s body from the start. What resonates most in the 
end is a sense that the only “real” thing in the world is “pain all over,” 
a state that the mere “dream” of Adam and all he represents — the entwined 
romance of Indigeneity and American progress — can neither remedy nor 
survive. 


The Petrified Fetus 


In the decades that followed, Porter’s once fervent liberal-democratic 
ideologies became increasingly and emphatically conservative — 
a “withdrawal,” according to Brinkmeyer, “into a stultifying and paranoid 
cynicism.”'” Deeply affected by wars upon wars and the escalating abuses 
of Fascism, Communism, Nazism, and global imperialism, she began 
casting herself unapologetically as an aristocratic southern lady in essays 
like “Portrait: Old South”; her fiction also became bleaker and more 
plainly violent, peaking with the eventual publication in 1962 of her 
novel Ship of Fools, which Brinkmeyer reads as a “sad conclusion” to her 
career, infected by the “extreme thinking” of her reactionary southern 
nostalgia and the “virulent racism that was now surfacing (a dark underside 
of her unreconstructed southernness).”’** Besides the unfinished Mather 
biography, this is the only other project to similarly consume the entirety 
of Porter’s career; thus, it became the repository for her amplified cynicism, 
engendered on a Texas dirt farm and nourished in her itinerancy within 
American settler histories, about the prospects for human freedom and 
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connection under the thrall of modernity. Given the “grotesque disloca- 
tions” witnessed by Porter and her fictional proxies — from Puritan New 
England and the Atlantic slave trade to post-plantation Texas and 
Louisiana and their conjoined rivers of ruin — Ship of Fools seems in fact 
a perfectly apt end to a career early and continuously attuned to the 
infectious spread of human evil throughout the modern world. The 
Indian emerges again as a centerpiece for the novel’s anxieties, multiplied 
across a broad range of subjects and protracted imperial histories; but the 
function of Indigeneity here is decidedly less sanguine from the start — it is, 
rather, an evacuated hope for a rebirth that will never come. 

Begun under the working title “No Safe Harbor,” the novel originated 
from a voyage on a second-class ocean liner that Porter had made in 1931, 
sailing from Veracruz, Mexico, to Bremerhaven, Germany. Along the way, 
she grew intimate with several Germans who initially charmed her with 
their “soft voices and good manners” and who, only later, surprised and 
betrayed her with their chilling indices of the country’s extreme social and 
economic turmoil.’** Completed more than three decades later, the novel’s 
unremitting bleakness and repulsive characters have proven problematic 
for scholars. She gathers together a cast of horribles — at least three of whom 
are obvious proxies for Porter herself — and sets them adrift in 
a transatlantic pageant of sadism, cruelty, perversion, and desolation. She 
claimed the novel less an interior drama than a theatrical attempt to depict 
“the constant, endless collusion between good and evil” in the modern 
world; as she averred, “this [novel] gives the edge to evil.”'** The “evil” she 
refers to is patently a reference to the Nazi Holocaust, palpably on the 
horizon in the 1930s setting, and extreme forms of racism and genocidal 
appetite form a hideous umbrella over all of the characters, regardless of 
nationality. Yet the novel is not intended to indict international outrages so 
much as to illustrate their ineluctable mobility, and their deep roots in 
American soil, beginning first with the outrages against — and of — the 
Indigenous. 

Indeed, Porter seems to betray a darkening view — a “knowledge” at 
last — of the tangled fetish operations revealed by the Indigenous episteme. 
In a 1947 letter to editor Albert Russell Erskine — also an ex-husband — she 
shared her review of Malcolm Lowry’s Under the Volcano (1947), a well- 
received novel set in Quauhnahuac, Mexico, which plainly “disappointed” 
Porter. In particular, she took issue with a scene that was the genesis for the 
entire novel, and the short story from which it evolved; while on a bus trip 
in Mexico, Lowry had witnessed an Indian peasant dying by the side of the 
road: the bus driver stopped, and one of the passengers got out and robbed 
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the dying man.’” Apparently murdered by the Spanish police, the Indian’s 
dying word, “Companero,” or “comrade,” is, as Stephen Spender explains, 
“the word of address used by the Reds in the Spanish Civil War.”"*° No one 
dares help, for fear of Mexican laws that would label them accomplices, and 
so the body is plundered and then pushed aside, “his hat pulled over his 
eyes to conceal a wound, from which blood flows over his face.” For many 
readers, the Indian thus stands in for the “tragic fatalism of Mexico,” 
Spender suggests.'*” Porter would resist such an interpretation, though, 
from the perspective of a fellow writer similarly affected by a Mexican 
Indigenous experience that loomed largely symbolic: “I did not read into 
the scene of the dying Indian a parable of Loyalist Spain, that would be too 
local, it was something that belongs to all human history. That passage, 
I thought, should have led the whole thing out into the open. .. . [I]t was 
there that for me the spine of the book was broken.””* 

It is an arresting statement, a veritable declaration of the mobility of the 
Indian comrade who leaped off the Mexican page into her own narrative, 
a twisted emblem of a broader human history of savage objectification. It is 
tempting to see Porter rewriting this scene at the start of Ship of Fools — 
placing it with deliberate accuracy as a kind of anchor to a story empha- 
tically not “local” or episodic, but a traveling episteme that in fact “belongs 
to all human history.” Beginning, like Lowry’s novel, in a port town in 
Mexico shortly before the embarkation of the eponymous Ship of Fools 
(that is, the Veracruz), Porter paints a scene that includes a small, emaciated 
Indian man on a park bench who “seemed to sleep, sitting upright” while 
“the men at leisure on the terrace did not notice him except as part of the 
scene” (SF 4). Just after the Indian kicks away a “lean dog,” one of the men 
above “yawned freely” over a 


page-sized photograph of the shattered, disemboweled corpse lying near 
a small crater made by the exploding bomb, in the patio of the Swedish 
consulate, against a background of potted plants and wicker bird cages. It 
had been a young Indian servant boy, the only one killed, after all. The face 
had not been damaged and the wide-open eyes were peacefully melan- 


choly. (SF 6) 


The juxtaposition is chilling, as the living Indian and the “shattered” one in 
the newspaper warrant the same degree of consideration from the elite men 
on the terrace: both are simply part of the scenery, and marginal, framing 
figures at that. “A bad business,” one of the men comments on the news 
story, “a mistake, as usual!” although the noted error is zor that the young 
Indian was killed, but that the bomb had been misplaced altogether: 
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intended for the “rich, unscrupulous landlord who lived next door, . . . the 
explosion had taken place in the wrong house” (SF 6). 

Doubly erased in this gesture, the murdered boy is as utterly invisible as 
the ruined aborigine in the public square, and yet their conjoined presence 
reverberates duly: Porter wants us to be aware that they linger, emaciated 
and shattered and unseen, in plain sight — irrelevant and yet central all at 
once. That the boy is accidentally killed by revolting workers, determined 
to avenge the “social and economic wrongs” done to them, adds a layer of 
sharp irony to the tragedy: the Indian is collapsed within the hierarchy of 
self-defeat that bedevils revolution, just another apt casualty of the move- 
ment, and yet only a symbol and “a warning” — a fate underscored when 
the Indian in the square kicks the mangy dog “with perfect swiftness and 
economy” (SF 6). Porter thus posits her own uncanny version of Lowry’s 
emblematic dying “red” in order to illuminate the multinational panorama 
of economic panic and violence about to unfold, and the utter insufficiency 
of romantic illusions to save the day. The Indian man placidly surveys 
a scene of grotesque corruption: unsavory prostitutes, graphically disfig- 
ured beggars, the striking workers, and finally, the agitated, petit bourgeois 
tourists awaiting embarkation. Only the Indian appears repulsed by it all: 
transcendent and mythical, he “sat motionless, looking away” at a world no 
one else could see (SF 15), offering a narrative viewpoint of sorts to train on 
the incipient landscape of disaster hidden in plain view. 

Porter’s vision of a violent, global plague of avarice spares none. She 
begins the novel with a list of characters segregated by nationality, under- 
scoring her efforts to posit each as an allegorical proxy for his or her 
country of origin, together dramatizing her bleak notion that “none of us 
has any real alibi in this world.”'”? On this decidedly “second-class” ship, 
the passengers — only four Americans, and the rest from Germany, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, and Mexico — are not aristocratic but 
anxiously striving elite: they are merchants, manufacturers, oil investors, 
professors, and artists whose fragile class, national, or racial superiority 
rests in uncertain economic measures and scales. The passengers panic 
when separated briefly from their possessions, but in the restoration of 
their baggage 


each discovered again what it was he had believed lost for a while though he 
could not name it — his identity. Bit by bit it emerged, travel-worn, half- 
hearted but still breathing, from a piece of luggage or some familiar posses- 
sion in which he had once invested his pride of ownership, and which, seen 
again in strange, perhaps unfriendly surroundings, assured the owner that 
he had not always been a harassed stranger, a number, an unknown name 
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and a caricature on a passport. Soothed by this restoration of their self 
esteem, the passengers looked at themselves in mirrors with dawning 
recognition. (SF 21) 


As in Faulkner’s “Idyll in the Desert,” these travelers cling to possessions in 
order to secure both “identity” and “self-esteem,” unsettled momentarily 
in the drift away from home and security. The fetish of ownership is all the 
more pronounced here because Porter’s characters are decidedly middle 
class and only minimally more prosperous than the masses of workers 
positioned strategically below decks in steerage. 

Indeed, at the end of her list of “Characters,” Porter identifies en masse 
these most denigrated travelers: “Eight hundred and seventy-six souls: 
Spaniards, men, women, children, workers in the sugar fields of Cuba, 
being deported back to the Canaries and to various parts of Spain (wher- 
ever they came from) after the failure of the sugar market” (SF front 
matter). The voyage thus accomplishes the reverse of the workers’ “impor- 
tation” — which one cannot help but read as a euphemism for the slave 
trade — and delivers them back to their native lands, places rendered with 
comparative vagueness: “wherever they came from” implies an incoherence 
and unaccountability in the origins of the system. Sardonically, the narra- 
tor reports that “everything was being done for their comfort” on the 
voyage, and the newspaper editorials congratulate the Cuban government 
for “disposing of its labor problems in the most humane yet practical 
manner” (SF 59-60). Porter shrewdly exposes the underside of political 
and economic expediency by describing the realities of their exodus, which 
vividly echo the atrocities of the Middle Passage: “in the helpless humility 
of enslavement they were waiting for whatever would be done to them 
next”; “wallowing on the floor, being sick”; and constantly threatened with 
being “[laid] in irons” (SF 57, 72, 159). From the upper berths, the other 
passengers enjoy their exalted, imagined distance from these peons; a pair 
of cruel twins even hurl a shoe down at a worker who has fallen over into 
his own vomit, hitting instead a young woman and her baby — the newest 
members of each society dramatizing the unexamined recursiveness of 
inherited class hostility. 

Ship of Fools repeatedly underscores that global interconnections, 
mobility, and expanding class and moral consciousness were only spawn- 
ing new generations of brutality and pushing individuals further into their 
own violent, self-protective solipsisms. The concept of returning to one’s 
“native land” becomes a patent bill of goods, and the allure of Indigeneity 
fizzles throughout as a dull antidote. One American, a starry-eyed young 
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artist from a “mid-southern state” named Jenny and a ready stand-in for 
a youthful Porter, adores workers, Mexicans, and Indians, and likes to join 
in labor strikes and revolutions. At the start of the novel Jenny appears in 
the public square of the Mexican port town, in view of a living but 
“motionless” Indian, and wearing an outfit “which she had lifted without 
leave from the workday costume of the town-dwelling Mexican Indian” 
(SF 13). When a Basque peasant dies after leaping overboard to save a rich 
German couple’s dog, Jenny is the only passenger from the upper decks to 
attend his funeral, much to the bafflement of her fellow travelers. “You 
know how these Americans are,” a European woman explains to the ship’s 
captain; “they worship primitive things because they cannot understand 
better. They are corrupted by the Negro, of course — what can we expect?” 
(SF 175). 

The underlying message throughout the novel is pointedly not of an 
advanced state of enlightenment but of ignorance, and a sense that the US 
citizen, and particularly the southerner, cannot help being “corrupted” by 
the region’s horrific history. What else can we expect, the narrative asks, 
but that a nagging (non)sense of repentance would foster an idolatry of the 
“primitive,” both a near-proxy for the African-American experience and an 
assuaging deflection? “I love the Indians,” Jenny declares. “I’ve got 
a weakness for them. I feel certain I learned something from them, even 
if 1 don’t know what it is yet” (SF'56). The mysterious transubstantiation of 
Indigenous authenticity and humanity becomes the functional stand-in for 
worldly asceticism, racial tolerance, ethical deliverance, and communal 
empathy in a modern world increasingly stripped of such possibilities 
and eroded by market relations and priorities. But, as with Miranda’s 
romance with Adam, these flashes of Indigenous promise are freighted 
with both ineffability and certain doom. Jenny remembers riding on a bus 
through an Indian village in Mexico, where she had seen a couple 


locked in a death battle. They swayed and staggered together in a strange 
embrace, as if they supported each other; but in the man’s raised hand was 
a long knife, and the woman’s breast and stomach were pierced. The blood 
ran down her body and over her thighs, her skirts were sticking to her legs 
with her own blood. She was beating him on the head with a jagged stone, 
and his features were veiled in rivulets of blood. 


In poses uncannily “saintlike” and “holy,” the couple’s “flesh swayed 
together and clung, their left arms were wound about each other’s bodies 
as if in love” (SF 144). Like Ninette at the hands of the madam, clutching 
her sides and head while blood runs “everywhere” (CS 46), the Indian 
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couple present yet another bloody, “strange” image of the imperceptible 
line between affiliation and annihilation; together, they enact a dramatic 
simile for what passes for “love” and camaraderie in the modern world, 
a place where Porter’s characters increasingly betray and wound kindred 
others in their desperate, narcissistic struggles for endurance. 

And yet, Jenny will not relinquish her “love” for the Indian, to which her 
boyfriend David responds: 


“But they didn’t love you... and you know it. We keep on liking them one 
by one, as we do each other, but they hate us in a bunch simply as members 
of the other-colored, oppressor race. I get damn sick of it. And the only 
thing in this world they wanted from you was your broken-down old 
Fotingo, last year; and my cigarette lighter; and the portable phonograph. 
We love their beautiful straw mats because we don’t have to sleep on them, 
and they want our spring mattresses. There’s nothing to blame them for, but 
I’m sick of this sentimental yap about them.” 

Jenny laughed because she felt very melancholy and baffled. “I wasn’t 
looking for a new religion, either,” she said. “I suppose you're right as far as 
you go, but there is something else. ... I know I’m much too simple to be 
a good primitive.” 

“T don’t think they are any more complicated than we are,” said David. 
“They tie a different set of knots, that’s all.” 

“That isn’t all, by any means,” said Jenny. “That is too simple.” (SF 56) 


Jenny is right: it is “too simple,” and yet the ineffability of the Indian knot 
evades her even as it continues to entice. She is “melancholy” and “baffled” 
by David’s final assessment, which she has no way to counter: that Indians 
are “just like us,” and that they deserve neither blame nor special treatment. 
He refuses to romanticize either their poverty or their greed, the latter of 
which he points to with sober impartiality. 

Rather than excoriate or neutralize the Indians for their disarmingly 
human and simple wants, Porter too seems intent to underscore the fact 
that the primitive is no vaunted mystery but a human subject swept into 
modernity along with everyone else, and as vulnerable to the material 
seductions of the New World. The only actual Indian character given 
brief illumination on board the ship is a nursemaid who “often wept in her 
sleep because she lived her whole life among strangers who knew only her 
christened name, not a word of her language, and who never once asked 
her how she felt” (SF 131). In her emotional penury, her dreams of relief 
turn tawdry: “for her kind, born on the straw mat, barefoot from dirt floor 
to grave, there was only one hope of fortune — to hit the lucky number, just 
once!” (SF 337) The motif of the straw mat, or petate, returns once again as 
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an emblem of change, corruption, and mortgaged simplicity. Here, the 
element of chance creeps in as an arbiter of fortune — the thing that might 
uplift the undeserving few at the expense of the suffering masses. The 
unrequited hope for material fulfillment is paralleled by Jenny’s tenacious 
burnishing of Indigenous memory, her own objet a of modernity. In her 
mind, the scene of the fighting Indian couple “lived in an ample eternal day 
illuminated by a cruel sun ... her thirst; and the gentle peeping of newly 
hatched chickens in a basket on the knees of the Indian boy beside her” 
(SF 144-145). In another clear doubling of the Indian archetype, an 
expression of youth and newness balances out the harsh realities exposed 
by the scene and fueled by her own simple hungers; and the boy and chicks 
literally accompany Jenny on her journey away from the terrible incident. 
Like Miranda in “The Grave,” though, the sweet baby animals and the 
Indian guide will not negate the significance and terror of what she has 
witnessed; indeed, “the scene began repeating itself in her dream, always 
with some grotesque variation which she could not understand.” 
Sometimes she is in the audience, “as if she were at a play”; at other 
times, she becomes “with horror” the Indians themselves: “their features 
were changing, had changed entirely — the faces were David’s and her own, 
and there she was looking up into David’s blood-streaming face, a bloody 
stone in her hand, and David’s knife was raised against her pierced bleeding 
breast ... ” (SF 144-145). Porter ends the sentence with her trademark 
ellipsis, which shimmers here with the unspoken — the arrested fate of the 
woman, the author’s own proxy, who suffers repeatedly at the knifepoint of 
a composite beloved and returns the blows with chilling self-possession. 

Ultimately, Jenny’s romantic role in the floating theater of the Veracruz is 
a weak, even tragic one, overridden sometimes viciously by the racist and 
sexist behaviors of her fellow passengers, including her own boyfriend, 
David, as well as the repulsive Denny — another Texan, hailing from 
a small border town where “a man knew who was who and what was 
what, and niggers, crazy Swedes, Jews, greasers, bone-headed micks, polacks, 
wops, Guineas and damn Yankees knew their place and stayed in it” (SF 
334). The hyperbolic porosity of the nation both unsettles and reinvigorates 
ontological and empirical clarity — “who was who and what was what” — and 
things that fail to keep “their place” suffer extreme, often grotesque violence: 
wives and prostitutes are routinely slapped, kicked, punched, ridiculed, 
silenced, and disciplined, again recalling the disciplinary violence of the 
brothel owner in “Magic.” Here, too, nearly every character is implicated: 
all are weak, hungry, despicable creatures who turn on one another in their 
fight for mere survival — modernity’s individualist ethos turned lethal. 
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An unsettling climax to the novel thus occurs, fittingly, between two 
southern passengers: the vicious Denny and a woman named 
Mrs. Treadwell —a fading, bitter belle (played in the successful film version 
by Vivien Leigh, most famous for her roles as Scarlett O’Hara in the 1939 
epic Gone with the Wind and as Blanche DuBois in the 1951 film produc- 
tion of A Streetcar Named Desire). Another proxy for the more mature 
Porter, Mrs. Treadwell experiences a burst of retaliatory violence and 
attacks Denny, hitting him “sharply, again and again, in the mouth, on 
the cheek, on the nose,” and then, with her spangled high-heeled shoe held 
“firmly by the sole,” she “beat him in the face and head with the heel, 
breathlessly, rising on her knees and coming nearer, her lips drawn back 
and her teeth set”; she experiences “furious pleasure” and “could not for her 
life stop herself” (SF 465). When Mrs. Treadwell is finished, she promptly 
tosses her shoe overboard, washes the makeup off her face, takes a few 
sleeping pills, and quickly forgets her hideously satisfying crime. The 
moment of savagery ends as quickly as it began and is as efficiently washed 
away and tamped down, as are all of our simplest, most abominable acts of 
cruelty, whether a single-high-heel bludgeoning by an abused woman, 
a lone sandal hurtled at a beggar by mindless children already conditioned 
into a culture of cruelty, or a massive extermination of a race of people in 
a holocaust, an Indian genocide, or a system of chattel slavery. No sooner 
have we lived through such acts, Porter intimates, then we find some way 
to entomb them. 

Yet such crimes, both colonial and compensatory, continue to lurk 
beneath the vast terrain that Porter’s characters travel; they are landscapes 
both fluid and earthbound, illusory and infectious, Indigenous and alien. 
For all their desire to move forward in such a world, Porter’s characters 
spend a great deal of time voyaging and yearning backward: to youth, the 
South, the Indians, the family farm and its perverse clarities. 
Mrs. Treadwell aches for her Virginia childhood, despite her impression 
that it was “ruinous”: the memory “in her blood” of “a beautiful ample 
house” and “luxury she had not known was luxury” (SF 209). In an 
unnerving parallel, Jenny declares to her boyfriend, her own apparent 
Adam, “darling, ... I could creep back inside and be your rib again!” 
There, she imagines, she will remain “[like a petrified fetus for the rest of 
my life” (SF 212). Here, we see finally what Miranda could not quite 
interpret in the sliced-open womb of the rabbit in “The Grave”: the 
dawning consciousness in her being, and in all of human history, that 
newness is always already “petrified” — that is, paralyzed by terror and by 
the natural course of history. Jenny could easily be Miranda, or Porter 
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herself, longing in self-obliterating ways for the Indigenous Adam, the 
earthly first man, the figure of salvation at the start of all narratives, driven 
by deprivation in the end to acts like Mrs. Treadwell’s. 

Over and over, Porter’s work asks us to engage in a difficult reckoning: 
what modernity spawns is neither new nor original, and no plantation 
idyll, biblical parable, or mythical, bewitching Indigene can deliver one 
from mankind’s innate and insular hungers. The petrified fetus is, finally, 
an appropriate simile for Porter’s career-long allegory about modernity’s 
and the South’s frustrated hopes, evacuated humanity, and cyclical returns 
to home harbors and haunting, repetitive histories, where the infants of 
regeneration would meet the same tangled rivers and bloodlines, “secret” 
histories, and “violated water” that fails to cleanse, nourish, and sustain. In 
Porter’s many familiar countries and the epidemic violences of global and 
capitalist modernity, she discovered and created an imagined South both 
petrified and fecund, part of a vast landscape of disaster strewn with 
extirpations and detentions: united in alienation, persecution, and the 
interminable hunger for deliverance. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Dark Eye 
Barry Hannah’s Terminal Indians 


[I’ve never taken as a theme the impossibility of story in our time. That 
doesn’t interest me. I love stories. They’re the only thing that makes 
sense to me. 

— Barry Hannah, interview by Mark Graybill 


But it’s the cowboys and Indians, on a much fiercer level, that make 

you admit things to yourself. ... That kind of grotesque need to 

maim that you don’t acknowledge as a part of yourself. You may deny 

it, and you don’t do it of course, but it helps to notice that’s a part 
of you. 

— Barry Hannah, interview by James D. Lilley 

and Brian Oberkirch 


The yearning for the natural throbs like a severed limb, but nothing 
will bring it back. 
— Michael Kreyling, Inventing Southern Literature 


The effect of Barry Hannah’s inimitable prose — at once brilliant and 
bizarre, gorgeous and grotesque — nearly beggars description. Attempts to 
do so are generally effusive: in a review of Hannah’s first and most famous 
novel, Geronimo Rex (1972), Jim Harrison announced that Hannah was 
a writer “brilliantly drunk with words [who] could at gunpoint write a life 
story of a telephone pole.” Those stories could be, in the assessment of 
Richard Ford, permanently life-changing. Upon Hannah’s death in 2010, 
Wells Tower remembered him as “the most thrilling, vital stylist in 
American fiction.”’ Likewise, Sven Birketts once praised him for crafting 
“the most consistently interesting sentences of any writer in America 
today,” and Larry McMurtry declared him unequivocally “the best fiction 
writer in the South since Flannery O’Connor.”* 

Hannah earned such extravagant praise from both fellow writers and 
critics, who were collectively bedazzled by his prolific and profound uni- 
verse. He authored twelve books: the novels and short-story collections 
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Geronimo Rex, Airships, Ray, The Tennis Handsome, Nightwatchmen, 
Captain Maximus, Hey Jack, Boomerang, Never Die, Bats Out of Hell, 
High Lonesome, and Yonder Stands Your Orphan. Recognized first and 
foremost as a master stylist, he was always, as Jay Watson puts it, “preach- 
ing the gospel of the sentence.”* In Tower’s words, “He wouldn’t leave 
a sentence alone until he’d electrified every word with this outrageous wit 
and devilish music. After Hannah, you couldn’t let yourself write a “Then 
he picked up a coffee cup’ sort of sentence ever again.”* Just as notable was 
the vast breadth of his subject matter: as Howorth enumerates, “Women, 
God, lust, race, nature, gay Confederates, good old boys, bad old boys, 
guns, animals, fishing, fighting, cars, pestilence, surrealism, gritty realism, 
the future, and the past are tossed together in glorious juxtapositions in 
Hannah’s writing.” But while his verbal acrobatics could lead to charges of 
postmodern obscurantism, and such “glorious juxtapositions” can tend 
toward bricolage, Watson and others maintain that Hannah was up to 
more than aesthetic “gamesmanship.”*> Hannah himself rejected the label 
of “postmodern” writer, and insisted that there was a clear mission uniting 
the radical eclecticism of his vision: “I am interested in the mysterious X,” 
he once told an interviewer, “the big force behind something perceived”; to 
locate it, he would send his characters into “zones of irreality that had not 
only horror, but some sweetness. The writer ought to go into these other 
zones and come back like a spy, and tell us something exciting. And move 
us. And sometimes disgust us.”° 

Even Hannah’s greatest fans admit to occasional “disgust” — he never 
shied away from violence, and its recipients were often women or racial 
others. As Eric Miles Williamson catalogs it, 


Barry Hannah’s South is populated with the destitute, the aimless, the 
horribles of an impoverished, all-too-romanticized . . . ignored and ridiculed 
hoard of wandering rednecks, liars inventing the world as they go, bigots, 
murderers, perverts, psychos, and each and all of these folks freighted with 
incurable existential emptiness and loneliness. ... [T]hey know not only 
will they not prevail, they won’t even endure. They, like us, are doomed, 
cursed to only live in the rubble of the ugly and unredeemable present. 


More baldly, Williamson says, “This is not the dignified though messy and 
ugly world of William Faulkner. This is a world of human degradation and 
shame and vileness more horrible than anything in human history. This is 
our Postmodern world, a world in which copulating with pulsing and 
bleeding skulls gives pleasure, relief, consolation in light of the ubiquitous 
alternative — our sure and impending obliteration.”” Williamson’s synopsis 
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of Hannah’s brutal vision is apt; Hannah himself openly professed to be “a 
student of violence . . . what it does [and] how it quickens the character of 
those around it.”® “Sometimes,” he once told an interviewer, “it’s the only 
thing I can think of that will bring off something true.”? It is into this 
desperate, violent world that Hannah compulsively deposits his Indians as 
not just inept but decidedly corrupt guides to a redemption that will not 
come. 

The term “Grit Lit” has emerged in recent decades to describe a subgenre 
of southern literature “devoted to the rough edges (‘grit’) of life.”*®° 
Portraying the hardscrabble, working-class communities of the postmodern 
South, these authors lay fierce claim to a space of southern Otherness based 
not on the pristine images in venues like Southern Living but on the harsher, 
more desperate and violent worlds where the downtrodden live — and where 
writers engage in what Hal Crowther calls “a game of dueling hardships in 
public.” Crowther rightly links this phenomenon to a depreciation of the 
Agrarian ideal and the contemporary southerner’s “devastating loss of habi- 
tat.” The result, Crowther avers, is a literary showdown over who has “the 
humblest origins — who ate the most squirrels and chitlins, used the rankest 
outhouse, or grew up with the most lint in his hair.”"As Tom Franklin, 
himself a Grit Lit author, puts it in the introduction to his field-defining 
collection (coedited with Brian Carpenter), “the practitioners of Grit Lit... 
come from the very landscape they describe; they’ve fought their way up 
from the ground.””* Indeed, according to Zackary Vernon, “the burgeoning 
success of Grit Lit is a direct result of a regional and national obsession with 
authenticity. In the midst of global homogenization, readers are increasingly 
drawn to narratives about enclaves that have or appear to have retained 
certain hallmarks of cultural distinctiveness”; these territories tend to overlap 
with “the cultural and economic margins where a certain regional distinc- 
tiveness seems to remain.” 

Not surprisingly, such quests for authenticity and autochthony fre- 
quently invoke an Indigenous template. These Indians are no longer the 
stuff of the Agrarians’ nativist, elite fantasies, but a rougher companion in 
the aim to repudiate those very patriarchs “sweating politely under the 
magnolias in seersucker suits” in favor of the “dirty South’s” rage, despera- 
tion, violence, and addiction. Theirs is the “real” South “seen without 
romanticism or ... false nostalgia,” explains Franklin. “It’s a man with 
little hope of salvation trying to salvage what he can.”"* And yet, this 
rejection of “romanticism” and “nostalgia” — conceits that typify and 
bedevil Indigenous and southern cultures simultaneously — reveals itself 
as a chimera tethered to a dark regional history. There, the Indigenous 
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motif poses not just as guide but at times as lingering fetish, drawing its 
subjects toward a narrative of fulfillment, albeit one based on hurt and 
horror rather than transcendence. In one striking example, Georgia author 
Harry Crews begins his autobiographical A Childhood with a story about 
his father contracting gonorrhea from a “flat-faced Seminole girl” who 
“smelled like something shot in the woods.” He relates the episode not as 
his father’s but as his own “first memory,” likely because it is the much- 
repeated narrative underwriting his very existence: the venereal disease 
instigated his father’s loss of a testicle and diagnosis of never having 
children. Crews admits that such memories are often plain fabrications, 
and in this case, he confesses that every detail of the vignette is “demon- 
strably true” except for its most vivid element: the grunting, putrid, disease- 
carrying Indian, who functions as a convenient metaphor and a perverse 
birthright.” Similarly, Dorothy Allison’s traumatized young protagonist in 
Bastard Out of Carolina draws repeatedly on her fabled Cherokee ancestry — 
not her appalling abuse and neglect by her own parents — to diagnose the 
“raw, boiling rage in [her] stomach.””* In both cases, an openly mythical 
Indigenous ancestor anchors and epitomizes lives marked by extreme 
poverty, absent and abusive fathers, and emotional alienation — genealogies 
that typify a state both elemental and ideological. But along the way, such 
appropriations grow narrowly narcissistic and openly racist, self-punishing 
measures of identification that seek to own and reject their perceived filth. 
They are, quite plainly, the best and only proxies for wholeness and 
intelligibility that modernity seems to offer up to its most deprived and 
marginal. Grit Lit’s authors and characters are, emphatically, mostly white 
protagonists who make sense of their depraved condition via a mystical 
figuration that both annunciates and denies the centrality of race and 
racialization to poverty and violence. 

Hannah’s short story “Ride, Fly, Penetrate, Loiter,” first published in 
1983, reappears in Franklin and Carpenter’s inaugural Grit Lit anthology, 
and it, too, boldly typifies both Hannah’s inimitable style as well as his 
deployment of an Indigenous “dark eye” to assess modernity’s raw ugliness 
and internalized brutality. The story is narrated by an ex-drunk named 
Ned Maximus, who begins with a memory of having his eye stabbed out 
with his own knife by a “fake Indian” named Billy Seven Fingers.’” 
Thereafter, he can see “with penetrating clarity” from his remaining eye, 
although “the dead one has come alive and I can see the heart of the night 
with it. It throws a grim net sometimes, but I am lifted up” (RF 122). This 
“dark eye” affords him an enlightened view of human desperation and 
perversity as well as a composite tongue and language for narrating it: 
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“Now I talk white, Negro, some Elizabethan, some Apache. My dark eye 
pierces and writhes and brings up odd talk in me sometimes. Under the 
patch, it burns deep for language. I will write sometimes and my bones 
hurt. I believe heavily in destiny at such moments” (RF 122). In a relatively 
early story that could easily serve as Hannah’s own artistic credo, the “dark 
eye” pulsates with a vision of the Real expressed through a decidedly plural 
set of tongues and an Indian persona. He roams about the South on his 
“Triumph motorcycle black and chrome,” venturing briefly to Texas 
(which “sickens” him), with long hair, “leather on my loins, bandanna of 
the forehead in place,” and “bow and arrows strapped on the sissy bar” (RF 
122). The final part of the story relates a scene back in his Louisiana 
hometown — where he still feels very much homeless (“I had no real 
home at all then”) — breached by the dead eye: it “went wild,” Ned says, 
and “I have never been the same since” (RF 123)."8 

As Chris Power puts it, “There is something of the preacher to Maximum 
Ned, and to many of Hannah’s narrators, although it is a strange church that 
would grant them its pulpit.””? Strange indeed — and the ironic, moveable 
“church” where Ned has his conversion is first a roadside near an Indian 
reservation in Neshoba, Mississippi, and second, the yellow store near his 
hometown in Alexandria, Louisiana, where he watches a group of men 
rendered apoplectic by the sight of a luminous would-be cinema star 
named Celeste.*° Abruptly “stunned” by her beauty and the “two white 
leather suitcases on either side of her,” they rave with incoherent talk and 
spasmodic, masturbatory, and self-flagellating body movements. Some of 
their eruptions are assessments of their wives’ and children’s deficiencies: 
“My wife is a withered rag,” one man “blurts” (RF 124); another exclaims, 
“My children are low-hearted fascists! Their eyebrows meet!” (RF 125). Yet 
the majority of their laments are, oddly, directed toward the shop and its 
contents: “This store fills me with dread”; “My God, for relief from this old 
charade, my mercantilia!”; and so on. The owner joins in the chorus, and the 
men begin to ransack the merchandise, using leather and steel brushes to 
whip and punish themselves; throwing themselves into walls and rails, they 
“upset goods, shatter the peace of the aisle” (RF 124). The climax comes 
when the owner cries “Lost! Oh, lost! ... The redundant dusty clock of my 
tenure here!” and then slays a dog “with repeated blows of the shovel, lifting 
fur into the air in great gouts” (RF 125). 

The scene is patently farce, a vision of the disturbed inner eye and not 
the sighted one, but what it reveals is the extreme, self-destructive under- 
side of human desire in a capitalist marketplace, interrupted by the lovely 
Celeste: “she is not of this place, and there is no earthly reason,” Ned 
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observes (RF 124). Her name, derived from the Latin for “heavenly,” 
affirms her hallowed station; but this earth angel comes — quite literally — 
with baggage. Indeed, the “white suitcases” flanking her apparently trigger 
the men as much as her beauty, tantalizing with their pristine, undisclosed 
contents; where is she going, and what is she “waiting” for? The story 
would suggest Hollywood, as Ned tells us that she will soon become “a 
staggering screen vision that every sighted male who saw the cinema would 
wet the sheets for” (RF 123); but such a fate happens off-screen, as it were, 
beyond the frame of the simple, impoverished lives of the men who yearn 
for her. In their midst, the utter inaccessibility of such a celluloid appari- 
tion might, to these rural men, plausibly evoke terrific misery with their 
inferior lot, and especially with the goods that, like Celeste herself, tantalize 
without gratification. But, typical of Hannah’s fiction and his artistic 
method, the Indian attack has opened a portal to a messy history below 
the surface. Accordingly, suggestive allusions impregnate the story at 
several key turns. 

Most compelling is a likely analog for the beautiful traveler Celeste from 
a dime-novel Western by a fellow Mississippian, Prentiss Ingraham, called 
Buffalo Bill’s Spy Trailer: Or, The Stranger in Camp. Ingraham, born in 
Natchez, Mississippi, and a graduate of Jefferson College, had been 
a captain in the Confederate army during the Civil War and had later 
gone west and traveled with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West entourage. By his 
own account, he wrote more than 600 novels, 20 of them in the “Buffalo 
Bill Border Stories” series; Hannah, a professed zealot of the genre, would 
thus have been likely to encounter them. The parallels are striking: in 
Buffalo Bill’s Spy Trailer, Celeste Seldon is an attractive woman who arrives 
in a western mining camp, having traveled from the South in search of her 
father and a lost love; she is “young and veiled, but enough was seen of 
her face to reveal its beauty.”** Like Hannah’s Celeste, too, she has with her 
a “small leather trunk.” The young woman is similarly a sight of rare beauty 
in the all-male cast of miners, outlaws, and scouts and is quickly taken 
captive and held for ransom (and intended marriage) by a group of out- 
laws; when she is freed by the seemingly trusty miners, her first request is to 
have her trunk and saddle back. Then, like Hannah’s Celeste, who “looks 
cautiously ahead” at the empty road and away from the manic scene in the 
store (RF 125), Ingraham’s newly freed Celeste, “gazing back, ... mur- 
mured to herself: “What yet is before me, I wonder?” Indeed, her ordeal 
among the scheming, desperate men is by no means over, as a string of 
deceptions and impersonations reveal that the people she trusted most — 
both at home and out West — have exploited her for the ransom money; 
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and it is Buffalo Bill himself, the famous scout in the Indian Wars, who 
serves in the end as the intermediary and hero.” 

Ned is already blind in one eye, and after his witnessing the spasmodic 
incident in the store declares, “I have been sober ever since” (RF 125).”4 
This is, of course, “a lie,” he confesses an instant later —as is the entire story, 
perhaps, its substance always already teetering on an essential ruse and 
a matrix of debilitating desires and addictions. As Ruth Weston points out, 
“The lie as trope is often used to demonstrate the author’s experience of it 
as a many-faceted cultural betrayal” and, ironically, “many of Hannah’s 
characters are themselves liars who suffer from the perception that some 
‘great lie’ has been perpetrated against them. They seem to be caught in 
a double bind of causes and effects.””? What lingers at the end of such 
a story related by this particular liar is the throbbing “empty road” and the 
heavy baggage that Celeste is saddled with, her ephemeral beauty rendered 
a mere token amid a wild landscape of greed and corruption, the gold 
mines of the West exchanged for Hannah’s tawdry yellow southern mer- 
cantile. The Ingraham allusion merely deepens what the story already 
discloses, which is the uncanny portal of both sight and insight — and the 
vexed medium of salvation and futility — offered up by the “fake Indians” 
of Mississippi and the antic Wild West shows alike, a course marked from 
South to West and back again, in a uniquely American, peripatetic quest 
for fortune and romance. In another probable fabrication, Ned ends the 
story with reports of “peace,” “love” (with a “beautiful red-haired girl from 
Colorado”), and “plenty of money” — a bountiful assemblage of the very 
agents of temptation, disaster, and deceptive grace in the story (RF 125). 

Such narratives can quickly seem like heroic tributes to their white male 
heroes, with women and racial others figuring as primitive pawns and 
beautiful props along the way. Displacing these narratives onto western 
contexts imbues them with almost patriotic appeal, and in the process, may 
cause us to overlook the simmering, South-focused perversions of the 
narrative consciousness. Palpable tensions emerge, in part, through the 
story’s conspicuous allusions to a work by another, more familiar southern 
literary icon and one of Hannah’s most frequently cited influences:* 
Flannery O’Connor’s “The Artificial Nigger,” published in 1955.°” The 
plot features a white man, Mr. Head, and his young grandson, Nelson, 
who travel into Atlanta, Georgia, from their rural town on the outskirts of 
the city. There, a battle of wills ensues, as the grandfather is eager to 
impress his knowledge and authority on the young boy, but Nelson is 
too headstrong to be impressed. Repeatedly, the grandfather’s authority 
falters in the presence and spaces of African Americans who bar his entry or 
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otherwise disrupt his attempts to navigate the city with confidence. The 
word “lost” is used twenty times in the narrative, mostly as an accusation — 
Nelson alleges, and Mr. Head denies the possibility of losing anything: 
their way, the car tracks, their lunch sack. Finally, the grandfather admits 
he is indeed lost, and the child is forced to ask for directions from 
a pregnant black woman — what O’Connor referred to as “a black moun- 
tain of maternity [that] would give him the required shock to start those 
black forms moving up from his subconscious. ... I meant for her in an 
almost physical way to suggest the mystery of existence to him.””* This 
alluring mammy figure (Nelson wants to be held by her “tighter and 
tighter”) does put them back on the right track, to a white neighborhood 
at least, but they still do not know exactly where they are. Finally, 
Mr. Head calls out, “I’m lost! ... Pm lost and can’t find my way and me 
and this boy have got to catch this train and I can’t find the station. Oh 
Gawd I’m lost! Oh hep me Gawd I’m lost!” (AN 267). The moment is 
sharply ironic, as the black mammy figure provides crucial orientation — 
Mr. Head even begins speaking in what sounds more like an African 
American than a southern regional dialect, his words overtly protesting 
what his intonation betrays: black southerners do provide a kind of anchor 
to white southern identity, albeit one weighed down by spiritual and 
ethical murkiness out of which whites fail repeatedly and spectacularly to 
navigate. 

O’Connor builds on this intimation in the story’s climax when Mr. Head 
and Nelson receive their final coordinates — both spatial and spiritual — in 
a sudden encounter with a black lawn jockey. The eponymous “artificial 
nigger” arrests them in their tracks, offering an epiphanic window into the 
regional trauma of slavery and Jim Crow and prompting a brief delivery of 
humility and grace: 


One of his eyes was entirely white and he held a piece of brown watermelon. 

Mr. Head stood looking at him silently until Nelson stopped at a little 
distance. Then as the two of them stood there, Mr. Head breathed, “An 
artificial nigger!” 

It was not possible to tell if the artificial Negro were meant to be young or 
old; he looked too miserable to be either. He was meant to look happy 
because his mouth was stretched up at the corners but the chipped eye and 
the angle he was cocked at gave him a wild look of misery instead. . . . 

... They stood gazing at the artificial Negro as if they were faced with 
some great mystery, some monument to another’s victory that brought 
them together in their common defeat. . . . Nelson’s eyes seemed to implore 
him to explain once and for all the mystery of existence. 
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Mr. Head opened his lips to make a lofty statement and heard himself 
say, “They ain’t got enough real ones here. They got to have an artifi- 
cial one.” 

After a second, the boy nodded with a strange shivering about his mouth, 
and said, “Let’s go home before we get ourselves lost again.” (AN 268-269) 


Critics have interpreted this scene — the climax of what O’Connor called 
“my favorite and probably the best thing I'll ever write”? — as an expression 
of her central artistic purpose: to offer a “Christian portrayal of the human 
condition, a portrayal that confronts the freedom that gives rise to racial 
prejudice.”*° Following O’Connor’s famous comment that “there is noth- 
ing that screams out the tragedy of the South like what my uncle calls 
‘nigger statuary,” critics have interpreted the lawn jockey as a “totem,”*” 
“scapegoat,” or “icon”** that excoriates white southerners and then facil- 
itates their spiritual redemption and delivers them unto God’s grace. 

The brilliance of Hannah’s borrowings from these southern pretexts is his 
substitution of an Indigenous dark eye — the inverse of O’Connor’s lone 
“white” one — as the revelatory conscience and compass for the modern 
southerner. At the same time, the grace that this artificial icon offers is 
deceptive, or at least pointedly unreal and crooked as it guides its white charge 
back home from other urban wastelands: the “city of fur helicopters ... 
computers, plastics, urban cowboys” that “sickened [Ned] so much” (RF 
123). The deliverance of O’Connor’s ending gives way to a violent reorienta- 
tion in Hannah’s Neshoba County, and comes not from an “artificial nigger” 
but a “fake Indian” (RF 120). Importantly, there is a “real Indian” in the scene, 
too, but he is “enormous” and “sick”; both of the Choctaws have in fact been 
imbibing Dr. Tichenor’s antiseptic, a product developed by a Confederate 
surgeon named. George Tichenor on the battlefields of the Civil War (RF 
120). Tichenor reportedly insisted that the antiseptic be administered only to 
rebel soldiers, and when the product was later marketed — under perhaps the 
first patent issued by the Confederate government — “the label bore the picture 
of an embattled southern soldier holding high the Confederate battle flag.”*? It 
is no irony that both the real and the fake Indians have been downing this 
salve of the South, the thing that does not necessarily make them “sick” but 
certainly does not heal them either.>° 

Yet Ned’s catharsis and insight come not from alienation but from 
intimacy, and not from the sighted eye but from the dark view into the 
imperceptible nature of humanity. Earlier in O’Connor’s story, Nelson is 
initiated into the discomposing world of color when “his first nigger” is not 
literally black but “tan”; Mr. Head publicly chastises the boy for his failure 
of recognition, and the unreliability of racial optics unsettles Nelson: 
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He felt that the Negro had deliberately walked down the aisle in order to 
make a fool of him and he hated him with a fierce raw fresh hate; and also, he 
understood now why his grandfather disliked them. He looked toward the 
window and the face there seemed to suggest that he might be inadequate to 
the day’s exactions. He wondered if he would even recognize the city when 
they came to it. (AN 255-256) 


The breakdown of racial coordinates in O’Connor’s narrative is what 
similarly, if perversely, unfetters Hannah’s protagonist, whose Indian 
ambush is ultimately a reification of his own repressed instincts. Billy 
Seven Fingers is “fake” because he presents as white — and is, Ned tells 
us, actually whiter than Ned himself, “because I have some Spanish” (RF 
120). To, it is in the very moment that Ned accuses Billy of fraud that he is 
attacked: “you might be gouging the Feds with thirty-second-part max- 
imum Indian blood, but you don’t fool me. I had only got to the maximum 
part when he was on my face with the fish knife” (RF 120). It is the trigger 
word of “maximum” specifically — italicized conspicuously by Ned/ 
Hannah — that incites Billy to assault “Maximum Ned” with Ned’s own 
weapon; the body of the Indian is merely a decoy or a proxy to deliver the 
self-defeating blow upon Ned, whose badge of surplus is ultimately 
a delusion. “Gouging the Feds” is akin to the machinations of Faulkner’s 
founders of Jefferson, left “in the red” because of their failure to capitalize 
on what US national belonging both invites and tutors — its lessons in 
freedom prompting gross acts of subterfuge, seduction, and violence. More 
unsettling to a protagonist like Ned is the presumption that color itself is 
a farce, that skin hue itself does not automatically command either respect 
or revilement; the fate of the white under modernity’s shifting taxonomies 
of power is rendered slippery, subject to symbolic interpretation and 
ruthless plundering. 

These lessons travel from the high drama of the city or the reservation back 
to the rural enclave, where O’Connor’s Mr. Head and Nelson swear to stay 
forever. Mr. Head’s final despair (“I’m lost! ... ’m lost! Oh hep me Gawd 
Pm lost!”) is echoed almost verbatim by Hannah’s men in the yellow shop 
who cry, “Lost! Oh, lost!” (RF 125). For them, there will be no totemic 
intervention, no divine redemption: “There is a bad God,” one of the men 
cries, “The story is riddled with holes” (RF 124). Celeste, their version of 
heavenly exculpation, is utterly unreachable, a hallucination of Hollywood 
and dime-novel Western fictions paused at a southern waystation, “not of this 
place.” Only Ned seems to escape the scene with transcendence and a bit of 
grace — in “peace,” with “heavenly” children. But he is, in the end, an 
aggressive and deceptive prophet whose sermon is dangerously itinerant — 
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a teacher (he refers to his “students” and a “school” in Tuscaloosa, likely the 
University of Alabama where Hannah himself once taught), a writer, and an 
Indian visionary. Just as the fake Indian was “on his face,” destroying and 
liberating his vision in one stroke, Ned — and Hannah — promise to do the 
same to the reader at the end of the story: “You may see me with the eye 
patch ... in almost any city of the South, the Far West, or the Northwest. 
Tam on the black and chrome Triumph, riding right into your face” (RF 125). 
Neither God nor African nor Native Americans alone will disclose the 
vaunted “mystery of existence” or deliver him back to safe home territory, 
he avers; that liberation, if it exists, comes only in a broader geography and 
community of witness and expropriation. Hannah is thus, as Polk suggests, 
out to dispatch via protagonists like Ned “the legends that keep us from 
seeing clearly.”*” The ruined eye and the unleashed tongues — white, black, 
Elizabethan, Apache — will continue to testify to a world beyond the safe, 
orderly, peaceful, or visible; his will be a nightmare of reality exposed, unruly, 
heterogenous, and raw. Settle in for the ride, Hannah seems to say. 

The phenomenon of counterfeit identity is a motif repeated throughout 
Hannah’s work, where imposture frequently implicates an entwined 
southernness and Indigeneity. A clear analog to Ned’s character thus 
comes in one of Hannah’s Civil War stories, “Behold the Husband in 
His Perfect Agony,” which features a Huron Indian named Isaacs False 
Corn —a spy for the Union army whose “vision was impaired. One of his 
eyes had been destroyed in the field near Atlanta as he stood there with his 
binoculars. . .. His remaining eye saw clearly but itched him incessantly.”** 
A conflation of the “fake” Indian Billy Seven Fingers and the cyclopic Ned, 
False Corn’s diminished vision — seemingly a poetic sentence for his efforts 
against the Confederacy — leads him to commit a horrific error. He 
commissions the help of a black man to ferry through enemy lines a note 
announcing the death of Confederate general Jeb Stuart, but the black 
contact — a “fool” — is caught and killed. A one-armed man sidles up to 
False Corn’s “blind side” and delivers a written reply: “Not only is General 
Stuart dead. The nigger is dead too.” The note is signed “Mrs. O’Neal” in 
a “feminine script”; False Corn thus expects to be ambushed by a woman 
back in his hotel room, but is greeted instead by a “bearded man ... thin” 
holding False Corn’s own pistol; his “clothes were sizes large on him. But 
his voice was soft and mellow, reminiscent” (BH 79). False Corn remarks 
twice more on the “reminiscent” voice, trying vainly to place it (BH 80); it 
is not until moments too late, after he has launched a stick of dynamite at 
“the thing” — “It was staggering. . . . Its limbs were naked and blackened. Its 
breasts were scorched black” — that he discovers it is indeed a woman, and 
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not any woman but his own wife, Tess: “I was Southern,” she confesses in 
her last breath (BH 80). 

First published in the July 1976 issue of Esquire magazine, and collected 
in Airships (1978) along with several other J. E. B. Stuart—focused stories 
(among others), the story predates that of Maximum Ned. But here, 
Hannah clearly begins to experiment with the attributes of the “dark 
eye,” which will later make Ned a prophet but renders False Corn only 
a political cuckold. Suggestively, the latter’s blindness seems to precede the 
war: perhaps more striking than his inability to recognize his own wife in 
disguise is the notion that he has failed to see her true identity and 
subterfuge all along. Kenneth Seib finds these details so implausible that 
they “severely weaken the story,” even as he acknowledges the metaphorical 
power of the narrative’s divisive constructs, which pit against one another 
“North and South, black and white, husband and wife.”*? Curiously 
omitted in the catalog of binaries here is the Indian, who does not fit 
neatly into any traditional dyad — a fact that Hannah underscores by again 
conspicuously depriving his Indian characters of their authenticity. As the 
narrator tells us, False Corn “looked mostly Caucasian” (BH 76); we 
assume this is why he is named accordingly, but if the label is self- 
conscious, then False Corn seems uninformed: “His son was half Indian, 
because he, False Corn, was an Indian himself, of the old Huron tribe” 
(BH 76). We assume his wife, described only as “lively and charming,” is 
white — rendering his son “half” Indian — but if False Corn is “mostly” 
white, too, then the math does not quite add up. Unstated, then, is the 
possibility that Tess was not just “Southern” but Indian, too — and, like 
Ned, perhaps more Indian than False Corn himself. Tess’s implied racial 
ambiguity is underscored by both her persuasive gender-bending and her 
regional illegibility — surely she would have had a southern accent and 
relatives to give away the ruse. But Hannah’s aim, again, is not credibility: 
False Corn’s lack of vision or self-knowledge is not a literal casualty of war 
but a figurative and innate national condition. 

Likely source material for Hannah’s narrative again suggestively deepens 
such a reading. In particular, C. W. Alexander’s The Soldier’s Casket (1865) 
was a periodical published in Philadelphia and intended for federal soldiers 
at the front during the Civil War.*° According to Robert Dykstra, Casket’s 
publisher and main author, Charles Wesley Alexander — who often wrote 
under the pseudonym “Wesley Bradshaw” — intended his periodical to 
uplift Union troops with “pseudo-documentary,” propagandist fiction late 
in the war. Already a prolific author, Alexander was known for several 
successful works of fiction, including Pauline of the Potomac: Or, General 
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McClellan’s Spy (1862), a narrative that purported to tell the true story of 
a female secret agent during the war. An example of the period’s popular 
“female spy racket,” the novel was published in German the following year. 
Alexander later contributed to the genre a dose of Indigenous intrigue with 
his General Sherman’s Indian Spy (1865), a tale Dykstra describes as “a heady 
combination of the March to the Sea, Indians, espionage, and embattled 
femininity.”** The novel begins with an introduction celebrating the 
Indians who, like False Corn, pledged allegiance to the national govern- 
ment rather than to the Confederates: 


AMONG the first movements of the wickedly ambitious men who, by the 
destruction of their country, expected to attain a bad eminence, was that of 
endeavoring to persuade the Indians of The Far West to join their vile cause. 
While a few of these savage warriors were, by large promises and deceptive 
representations, induced to dig up the tomahawk and make war upon the 
Union flag, we would be doing a brave race injustice not to record that the 
great majority of the Indians scorned to follow the example of their dusky 
friends. Not only did they scorn this, but immediately girding on their 
weapons, they promptly offered to fight for the flag of their “Great Father at 
Washington,” as they called Mr. Lincoln.” 


Hannah’s Indian is not from “The Far West” — the tribes there were mostly 
engaged in separate settlement skirmishes with the federal government and 
were repeatedly betrayed and punished, even sentenced to execution, by 
their “Great Father,” President Lincoln. But False Corn’s tribe is decidedly 
not southern either: he hails from the extreme North — the “old Huron” 
tribe, an Iroquoian group with roots in Canadian territories and one of the 
more prominent allies of New France during the French and Indian War. 
Speaking about this earlier conflict in an interview, Hannah suggests that 
“Indians, like all white men, have been variously cruel and enormously 
generous and kind .... Why were there massacres, and who really started 
the massacres?”*’ False Corn is apparently one of the “generous and kind” 
sort, even schooling his black accomplice Edison in the ethical guidelines 
for murder: “[President Lincoln] freed you. Quit acting like an Italian,” he 
says (BH 78). But it is Edison, the African American, who pledges, “I do 
anything for Abe,” while False Corn’s motives remain murkier. As Hannah 
likely would have known, the modern iteration of the Huron, the 
Wyandot of Kansas, had been declared free in 1855 but their leaders 
remained unanimously proslavery.** In any event, False Corn’s role in 
this internecine conflict remains shadowy throughout, making him simul- 
taneously an insider and outsider to the national drama and particularly to 
the Confederate cause. 
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Bradshaw dramatizes the discomposing varieties of political allegiance 
throughout US-Indian history in his styling of Wenonah, the “gentle and 
brave maiden” turned Union spy: “General, I would help the good pale 
faces,” she declares to Sherman. “I love the pale faces. Pale face blood and 
Indian blood, Tecumseh’s blood runs in my heart together, like brother 
and sister.”* Not just any “Indian blood,” but that of the famed Shawnee 
nationalist, Wenonah’s noble Indigeneity is tempered by her apparent 
mixed heritage — a filial fiction at least as old as the Pocahontas myth, 
which Hannah seems slyly to revamp in “Behold the Husband.” In 
Hannah’s story, the characters of False Corn and Tess/Mrs. O’Neal 
explode this fragile dialectic: the northern/southern, husband/wife dyad 
undone by the dissembling politics of allegiance and nativity that their 
respective varieties of Indianness seem to provoke, and which can only in 
the end refract the fatal divisiveness of the country. The romantic fiction of 
national reunion is displaced onto the Indian, who disappears into the 
black/white and Confederate/Union imaginary, never to return or redeem. 
In fact, False Corn as the prototypical “husband in perfect agony” alludes 
verbatim to a moment in another of Bradshaw’s works centered on this 
motif of irreconcilable national difference. One of the pseudo-journalistic 
sketches in the July 1865 issue of The Soldier's Casket, “Sewn Up ina Sheet,” 
relates the tale of a southerner, Lawrence Belmont, whose wife, Agnes, 
harbors Unionist sympathies and brazenly stitches and displays a national 
flag on their home. As secessionist energies mount and the war nears, 
Belmont begins to fear for his wife’s and his own safety, yet Agnes 
stubbornly refuses to remove the flag and steels herself against certain 
retaliation: “she was obliged to arm herself, which she accordingly did, in 
the most effective manner, with a pair of splendid revolvers, the property of 
her husband, whose fears, both for himself and his courageous wife, now 
amounted to a perfect agony.”** 

In a story conspicuously titled “Behold the Husband in His Perfect 
Agony,” Hannah seems pointedly to borrow — and invert — not just the 
language but the details of Bradshaw’s tale: False Corn’s wife, Tess, arms 
herself, as did Agnes, with her husband’s weaponry in order to sustain her 
act of defiance. But whereas Agnes the Unionist triumphs by stitching her 
husband into a sheet, False Corn immobilizes his wife in a robe stuffed 
with dynamite. In both stories, the Confederate is disempowered at the 
hands of a woman or an Indian, both surreptitiously working for the 
national cause while in the enemy land of Virginia. Rather than humiliate 
his southerner, though, Hannah martyrs her: it is Isaacs False Corn who, 
like the biblical Isaac, is disastrously blind to the treachery of his own kin. 
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In the Bible, Isaac is father to the twins Jacob and Esau — the latter a “red” 
man and “cunning hunter” who sells his first-born status to Jacob for 
a mess of pottage — and he is tricked when Jacob, in disguise, passes himself 
off as Esau in order to win his father’s blessing before death. Before the 
twins’ birth, God had announced to Rebekah that “Two nations are in thy 
womb, and two manner of people shall be separated from thy bowels; and 
the one people shall be stronger than the other people; and the elder shall 
serve the younger” (Gen. 25:23). Sometimes read as a parable of Indigenous 
first peoples (Esau and the Edomites) and their usurpers (Jacob and the 
Israelites), the biblical Isaac’s story shadows Hannah’s, where Isaac 
becomes plural (Isaacs), an apparent composite and reiteration of all 
Indians who “serve” the “younger” nation, betraying their heritage and 
selling their birthright for a mess of pottage. When Isaacs again reproduces, 
then, the suggestion is one of recursiveness: his own son is a fraction of this 
already depleted, “mostly Caucasian” identity — “half Indian” a surplus 
designator implying that he is part of a dyad, the product of the persistently 
binary inflections and conflicts of the nation state. 

Thus, in both “Ride, Fly, Penetrate, Loiter” and “Behold the Husband,” 
Hannah offers complex permutations on the fractured, “fake,” white Indian 
and the “dark eye” that simultaneously sees and distorts. Contrary to one 
critic’s suggestion that Indians like False Corn “hide [their] heritage” under 
Hebraic names and whiteness,*” Hannah instead seems to suggest that such 
illegibility zs their heritage — there is no “true” nature to be resurrected or 
revealed, onlya story “riddled with holes” where salvation is a whimsy; where 
the voices and identity of loved ones are estranged traces; and where one is 
repeatedly attacked by one’s own weapons, wives, hands, and goods. The 
lessons of Indigenous conquest become a contemporary parable for the self- 
defeating desires, vacancies, betrayals, and violence of both southern history 
and modernity’s insidious bequests. 


Talking “Apache,” Channeling Geronimo 


I have indulged a bit too deeply, perhaps, in the richly allusive southern 
subtexts of these stories in order to make the point: Hannah’s Indian 
guides are fetishes that attempt to lead away from their discomposing 
biracial, Civil War and Jim Crow-—haunted contexts only to boomerang 
back with redoubled force. They rise directly out of a prism of familiar 
southern and western mythologies that, by Hannah’s moment, would 
bespeak a kind of regional birthright and increasing patterns of rejection 
and self-protection. There, the West appears frequently as a vital space of 
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becoming but also a haunted landscape that echoes and repeats the South’s 
formative genealogies in arresting ways. In other words, it is revealing that 
Ned’s “dark eye” loosens not a Choctaw tongue — the tribe of his assailant — 
but rather the more geographically remote but abstractly accessible 
Apache. 

In his first, acclaimed novel, Geronimo Rex (1972), Hannah had already 
distinguished knowingly between the two tribes. While the novel is struc- 
tured very clearly on the influence of the Indigenous “dark eye” for his 
autobiographical protagonist, Harry Monroe, the inspiration comes from 
an Apache — the legendary Geronimo — instead of the local Mississippi 
Choctaw, who appear just once in the novel as — much like the “sick” 
Indians Ned encounters — grotesque, diseased remnants. Encountering 
them on the lawn of the hospital where he works, Harry observes with 
disgust: 


The women wore dresses that looked like the flag of some crackpot nation. 
I'd seen two Choctaw women come in at the last minute to deliver [their 
babies]. When they had their legs in the straddles, you could see the dye 
rings on their thighs which came off the dresses. Their vaginas were 
fossileums of old blood. Their babies came up in a rotten exhumation; 
then the baby was there, head full of hair, wanting to live like a son of a gun. 
It almost belied the germ theory of disease. The mothers did not cry out for 
Jesus like the Negro women. They bawled in shorter shrieks, but higher, as if 
in direct, private accusation against some little male toad of a god. It made 
my blood crawl.** 


This scene comes late in the novel, after Harry has spent several years 
masquerading as Geronimo during moments of intense need for psycho- 
social buttressing — his coming of age coinciding, like Hannah’s, with the 
Civil Rights movement and the shift away from segregation in the South. 
Harry, the fledgling musician and writer, is now in medical school, and the 
Choctaw appear on the literal margins of his world and consciousness, 
desperately awaiting treatment. For Harry, they are difficult to square with 
the world he knows — they are not “like the Negro women,” that is, and the 
forcefulness of their aggressive femininity and unruly fertility makes his 
“blood crawl.” With one swift stroke of white masculine authority, Harry 
signs their government forms and sanctions their medical care. The act is, 
of course, a fraud: he is not yet, and never will be, a practicing physician, 
but signs “Harriman Monroe, M. D.” (GR 282) in a frail gesture of power 
over a stubbornly undying race. And yet, while there is much to repulse 
him here, Harry permits the remnant Indians a measure of respect: in 
a novel that has been nearly obsessed with the scrappy survival of an 
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embattled ego trapped in his own “crackpot nation” — i.e., at times, the 
South — the Choctaws easily evoke the anxieties of a determined, bawling, 
“rotten” state even as they bear witness to the multiple abjections of 
protracted conquest. 

Indeed, Geronimo Rex is nothing if not an exercise in the absurdity of 
southern white masculinity’s urge to thrive in the middle of the twentieth 
century — undone by the concatenated pressures of international war and 
local economic development, and the slow breakdown of racial logics in 
the undoing of Jim Crow. At nearly every point in this process, Hannah 
invokes an Indigenous mentor to tutor the white southerner in the 
mechanics of human vulnerability and, just as often, to provide a limit to 
a process of psychosocial detonation that appears to have no bounds. The 
progression is at times a canny one, in which he alerts the reader to the 
ineffectuality of historical witness: early in the novel, for instance, Harry 
visits New York City for the first time and meets there a group of vapid 
young women, college students also on temporary remove from various 
southern cities; one of them, Sylvia, declares mournfully that she is “going 
to make a B at NYU in History of American Indians, but I’m still just so 
unhappy” (GR 82-83). The moment lampoons the girl’s dramatic medioc- 
rity and devastating lack of self-awareness — she is mooning after her 
hometown sweetheart, whom she will inevitably return to marry even 
after nearly surrendering her virginity to Harry. Her above-average grade 
in a topic that dives to the deepest layers of national self-consciousness 
suggests, first, that American Indians are an ostensibly transparent subject, 
translated into liberal academic units of knowledge that are easily mastered 
by even substandard minds; but why the B — which she implies should 
delight her and exceed her own minimalist expectations — rather than an A? 
Her larger disappointment seems instead attributable to NYU and the 
New York context, an intimidating and inaccessible space for the south- 
erner. While there, Harry knows he is living out the unrequited dream of 
his own father (“Ode Elann”) to inhabit the city and its “marble palaces of 
Art,” which he had once “gorged his eyes on” from afar, feeling “awfully 
left out and inadequate.” Ode Elann is “hurt ... in his soul” by the sight 
because he knows he would only be a tourist there and is plagued by 
a cavernous feeling of inferiority (GR 74). Back home, the family “took all 
the New York magazines and newspapers,” though no one reads more than 
the headlines; what Harry’s father worships is not the city’s substance but 
the fact that it is “so incomprehensibly rich,” manifested by an elite 
“mental life” that fools no one but remains “the great fake of the house- 


hold” (GR 17). 
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In another “fake” approximation of an untouchable, seductive Real, the 
imagined luxuries of New York and the world of the northeastern elite 
bedazzle and intimidate; but the veneer of superiority masks a deeper, more 
disturbing reality. Harry barrels brashly into an alienating space of social 
and racial deregulation that tests his unexamined values as a southerner, 
demonstrated by both Ode Elann’s and Sylvia’s records as mediocre 
students. He meets the women during a spectacle of interracial solidarity 
which turns quickly from tantalizing to treacherous: a group of black 
musicians are playing on the streets for money to an enthusiastic white 
crowd, and when the cops try to break up the scene they encounter the 
spirited resistance of the onlookers. Harry is both enraptured — “God, I felt 
torn-away and reckless” (GR 77) — and violently put in his place by one of 
the cops. The apparent breakdown of social rigidity translates as a literal 
assault, and his reaction is outsized: he shouts, “Who am I to get done like 
that? ... What kind of country do you think this is? ... This place has got 
some goddamn rules, hasn’t it?” (GR 79). The ellipses between these 
questions are Harry’s and Hannah’s, and they underscore the utter blank 
of Harry’s self-knowledge at this point in the novel — he really has no idea 
who he is or what kind of country (either North or South) he inhabits, even 
if Hannah plainly does. 

It is Harry’s “girls,” his instantly intimate companions from the South, 
who reply and comfort him: “No sir. You poor bayah-bee,” one responds 
(GR79). It is less an answer — only one of Harry’s questions elicits a yes-or- 
no response, and it is a decidedly impacted formulation — and more of 
a refusal (“No sir”) to engage the terms of an unscripted, chaotic, grasping 
world. Indeed, the moment that “does it” for Harry and prompts his 
retreat is when the crowd begins to stone a cop with coins: while the officer 
is apparently unperturbed, one of the black musicians goes “spread-eagled 
on the sidewalk with hands reaching and heels scraping, trying to drag in 
the falling money. The knees show through the holes in his trousers. The 
poor bastard was trying to make a net out of himself” (GR 78). Too 
disgusted to participate any longer, Harry throws in his coins; perceiving 
it as an attack, the cop assaults him violently with a club. Bewildered and 
unnerved, Harry sees the entire scene and the city anew: he does not 
understand it, but, like Sylvia, he concludes that “there was no happiness 
in this place” (GR 79). The use of a black man in particular for this display 
of humiliation and for Harry’s burst of empathy serves perversely to 
redeem a particularly southern history of racial suppression, rendering it 
a national embarrassment and shared state of subjection. Sylvia alone 
assuages him by making “soft, nurselike sounds in my ear. ... She was 
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truly one of the sweet girls of the South. She never used bad language, 
a cigarette was a tremendous experience to her, she was extravagantly 
interested in me, she had popping, lashy gray eyes, and the innocence of 
a World War One bandage-mistress” (GR 80-81). 

Sylvia’s very name is reminiscent of nature and the wild, deepening her 
superficial connection to the aboriginal subject she wanted desperately to 
master; but in another pregnant allusion, “Sylvia” may also evoke the 
eponymous heroine of Upton Sinclair’s Sy/via (1913) — a novel actually 
written by his wife, Mary Craig Sinclair — another southern belle who 
spends two years at a finishing school in New York and is forced to marry 
a rich suitor rather than the man she really loves. Suggestively, Sinclair’s 
Sylvia has a cousin named Harley — a key character in Hannah’s novel as 
well, and a mulatto who serves throughout as an alluring and distressing 
foil for Harry himself. Also like Sinclair’s Sylvia, Hannah’s receives her 
education and eventually her marriage to a corporate magnate in this 
northeastern city that lays bare a raw hunger and materialism — a spread- 
eagled grasping — that underlies the American experience and activates its 
southern and Indigenous strategies of denial and recompense. A middling 
scholar of Native American history and nursemaid of southern perfor- 
mance, Sylvia is both desirable and repulsive to Harry; on the brink of 
intercourse, Harry recoils from the “purple wound” of her “slavish, passive 
cunt” (GR 83, 84). His ambivalence toward the kind of medicine she 
proffers is simply a brief harbinger of a trend that will continue throughout 
the novel, which is plagued by repeated references to imperial illness and 
the women and Indian subjects who are both (and sometimes alternately) 
ailing victims and agents of transmission. Repeatedly, he chooses as love 
objects women who are slightly defective and needy; he dubs himself 
“Romeo of the Roaches” (GR 200), and a college girlfriend declares him 
an “Indian prince” and “My Apache Valentine? (GR 202). They are 
always students of Indians, it seems, and Harry serves superciliously as 
instructor: having fully embraced his Apache alter ego, Geronimo, Harry 
is pleased that Patsy had “gotten as close as the right tribe” (GR 202). Yet 
even with Geronimo actively “there with me, saying, ‘Push on in, push on 
in. Love what you can find and kick what you can’t,” this virile, 
aggressively amorous proxy rarely helps him bring any sexual act to 
fruition, or to heal the damaged women; more often than not, he remains 
chaste and the girls are left wanting, with “some tremendous incurable 
fault” (GR 273). 

Indeed, over and over again these spectacular romantic failures prove 
symptomatic of a South riddled with the ailing refuse of its coiled colonial 
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histories. A scene early in the novel establishes the lens that seemingly 
sharpens and refracts all of Harry’s experiences and strivings thereafter, and 
outlines the tangled racial and class desires impelling his acts of masculine 
savagery. He has just recently killed his rich neighbor’s peacock, Bayard — 
a moment that critics have routinely identified as a parodic, literal stab at 
the entrenched legacies of southernness embodied by O’Connor (famous 
for owning and writing about dozens of peacocks) and Faulkner (whose 
protagonist “Bayard” Sartoris appears in several of his works), but seems 
more pointedly an expression of the automatic class animosity bred in even 
the very young. The Monroes are decidedly not poor, but close enough to 
the elite — and very literally in the backyard of the richest family in town — 
to ignite passionate envy. 

In the aftermath of this error, young Harry is granted an arresting view 
of his corroded birthright. He is raking the front yard at his father’s 
request: a chore that exemplifies one of Ode Elann’s prosaic life lessons 
(“a man gets to know the earth like that”) and Harry’s always recalcitrant 
disposition (“I personally always was of the school of let [the leaves] lay and 
rot’) (GR 20). Both the moldering “yellow” leaves, which Harry “couldn’t 
bear to think of moving artificial rake against,” and his father’s tidying 
compulsion collide expectantly on the stage of their front lawn. The family 
dog, Maggie, is in heat, and her tribe of “gruesomely depressed” canine 
suitors lurking about the house becomes “the daily theater.” All eventually 
give up, though, except a large black Doberman — “a grand black thing, 
with somebody’s chain around his throat” (GR 21). Plainly a representation 
of slavery, the dog has his last stand on the white family’s lawn — none will 
go out the front door while he is there — and then disappears. “We thought 
it was all over,” Harry reports. But, of course, it is not. The next day, a new 
suitor-dog and his companion appear: 


a sick, scabby, and practically hairless combination of Spitz and setter. ... 
There was a mule with him ... emaciated ... [with] burned, hairless marks 
where an old harness had been. His nosy face looked older than stone. ... 
This mule stood in the shadowed bend of the cane behind the dog. 
Apparently the mule and dog were friends, joined up to see the last of it 
together. They were both clearly terminal. A big mule like he was, by the 
way, is a sensational sight to behold when you get up early and just look for 
the usual cane and St. Augustine grass. He seemed to be looming back and 
sponsoring some last romantic wish of the Spitz-setter in front. I think the 
dog had brought them as far as they could go. (GR 21-22) 


These diseased remnants of southern plantation history linger at the 
margins of the cane field, a mixed setter breed and a ravaged icon of 
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agricultural labor joined together in perverse harmony. “That’s the 
strangest thing I ever saw in my life,” Harry’s mother declares. “Did 
you ever see a mule and a dog go along together?” (GR 22). Their perverse 
intimacy is underscored by the infectious hybridity that suffuses both — 
strains of old world and new, and the forced mingling of distinct species 
to produce a stalwart breed. As Jerry Leath Mills avers in his now-classic 
work of parodic scholarship, “Equine Gothic,” the defining 
feature of southern literature — the thing that typifies its very “south- 
ernness” — is the presence of a dead mule, which he catalogs “coroner- 
wise” (that is, in numbered headings denoting various causes of death) in 
over thirty twentieth-century southern novels.*? Hannah’s mule is fea- 
tured prominently in an epigraph to the piece — because his mule does, of 
course, die, but not quickly or without terrific angst on the part of 
Harry’s father: “The old man winced, and groaned, ‘Harry. This is the 
first time in my life I ever knew God let things like this happen. ... I’ve 
read books about it,’ he said flatly. “But someone has been keeping the 
real information from me” (GR 23). 

The “real” on view is the necrotic afterlife of slavery, the mule a potent 
symbol of compulsory labor seamlessly replacing the old, unchained 
Doberman, but most repellent are the vainly repressed consequences of 
cross-pollination that the animals represent, both individually and jointly. 
The real “problem” figure for Harry’s father, and for Harry himself, is the 
seductive, mixed-race, “yellow” figure of Harley Butte, one of Ode Elann’s 
employees. Harley’s character, pivotal throughout the novel, is in fact first 
introduced in the midst of this scene as corroborating evidence of Ode 
Elann’s sensitivity: 


The old man’s as gentle as a nerve, I find out. It got him into tight moments 
later. When he gave me money, and other prizes; when he raised up Harley 
Butte, a mulatto, to a foreman over white workers at the mattress factory. . . . 
He thought Harley wanted the foreman position to a suicidal degree; he 
thought the mule and the dog had seen enough trouble. (GR 23) 


The semicolon delicately balances the equation: in the calculus of 
southern propriety and apartheid, Harley’s desire to ascend echoes the 
dog’s and mule’s parallel lusts. Implied also is a missed duty to end the 
suffering of both, which Ode Elann cannot bring himself to do; his 
responsibility as a southerner, it seems, is to say “enough,” shoot the 
animals, squelch the ambitious Harley, and shut the front door. But he 
can accomplish neither, at least not at first: Harley lofts past his station and 
straight out of the factory, to the army, college, and the conductorship of 
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a local band; the dog breeds maggots, and the mule expires. Eventually, 
“the old man shot [the dog] with the twelve-gauge” (GR 26), an embol- 
dening act that enlarges his stature in the eyes of his wife and son and has 
threatful import for the brash Harley. 

The festering rot of the animals never quite disappears, and their unruly 
specters, deposited in men like Harley, become dangerously infectious. 
Briefly in love with a young female worker at his father’s mattress factory, 
Harry is repulsed when he thinks he glimpses his father lusting after the 
same girl; worse, he is betrayed by the same Harley Butte, who intercepts 
and gives to Ode Elann a love note that Harry had written. Suddenly, 
Harley becomes “that devil,” and “an officious nigger”; yet Harry acknowl- 
edges grudgingly that he is “my size and handsome,” a too-close and 
competitive threat: “Yellow man,” he thinks: 


I made a point out of despising him as a mixed breed. I became an authority 
and a prophet about his certain doom. I gave him no more chances than the 
chances begat of human sperm and sheep egg had. ... What had the yellow 
son of a bitch seen? How long has he been watching? ... Put some shotgun 
holes in that yellow son of a bitch, then he can sigh and play his intestines 
like a flute. (GR 62-63) 


The moment recalls the ghastly hybrids on the Monroe’s yellowing front 
lawn, and its extreme articulation is typical of the graphic homicidal 
fantasies that strike Harry throughout the novel. But Harry does not act: 
the lurking menace that Harley represents — a world askew, and a thief of 
the white elite’s automatic gratifications — settles deeply in his conscious- 
ness like a plague, a diseased portion of his South and indeed his own 
inherent humanity. When he dreams that night of his father “having his 
way” with the young woman, 


Vomit fumes came up in my throat. And I thought I could taste in my 
mouth the body of a yellow nigger; he was standing, pressing spread-eagled 
against my esophagus walls; his eyeballs boiled out a rancid muck which 
dripped down my lungs. He had the rubbery smile of a minstrel entertainer 
from the old days. 

I didn’t know I was taking the flu that night. At around five in the 
morning, one eye seeped out a tear, and then the other began raining down 
my cheek. I thought it must be sadness over Ann, so I just let go and let the 
disease of my world have me. (GR 64) 


Harley’s “spread-eagled” posture is echoed later by the black musician in 
New York: the desperate, covetous gesture strikes too close to home here, 
needling at the very human desire to consume and to consummate. This is 
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the “disease” that undoes Harry — an expression of human fragility and 
want embodied most acutely by those persistently deprived, like Harley or 
the black musician, both pregnant foils for the elite-in-training and aspir- 
ing trumpet player. 

These details alone are enough to warrant a reading of Harry as a vicious 
racist in training, but Hannah wants us to see the etiology of his crippled 
ego as altogether more complex and symptomatic of a broader national 
illness. The “flu” that Harry comes down with is both profoundly innate 
and man-made; as in Porter’s “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” imperial circuits 
deliver and aggravate the already-circulating infections in the civilized 
world. In Geronimo Rex, too, the flu has a colonial etiology that pointedly 
predates slavery and Jim Crow and encroaches on the bodies of Harry and 
his peers. When he goes off to college, Harry gains a neurotic, hypochon- 
driac roommate named Bobby Dove Fleece who is prone to a monthly 
attack of something he calls “Hudson Bay flu,” when “Mucus would 
harden like antlers in his head and chest and he couldn’t get out of bed. 
He’d just lie down, smoking one Salem after another” (GR 148). There is 
no such ailment as “Hudson Bay flu”; Hannah has invented it to capture 
the ossified histories that intrude periodically on the boys’ bodies, weighing 
them down and resisting expectoration. The Hudson’s Bay Company was, 
of course, the merchant firm that dominated the fur trade in North 
America, drawing in Indigenous tribes along the Canadian frontier. 
Disease and warfare were the immediate consequences of this enterprise, 
but many tribes also embraced the economic advantages available to them 
and became active negotiators and participants in the new trade.*°Fleece’s 
ailment is a hyperbolic instance of the disabling infections of history, 
worsened by his disabling precociousness; he simply knows too much, 
and Harry both detests and envies him for it. Visiting the Vicksburg 
battlefield, Harry’s impatience with his roommate peaks and he attempts 
to leave him there: “Damn you! You know everything about Vicksburg, 
have it! Stay here and own it. Choke on the place. I didn’t want you to 
come over here. Jhad things to see... .” As ifon cue, and vividly filling the 
elliptical gap at the end of Harry’s pronouncement, Fleece vomits all over 
Harry’s car. “I ripped that towel off his neck,” Harry reports, “My life 
seemed so bleakly redundant, an amplifying farce. Here the boy had been 
wearing the towel, the exact thing you would carry if you knew your life 
was going to be a cycle of puke” (GR 221). It is Fleece’s “knowing” that 
irritates Harry, his self-conscious misery in the redundant loops of south- 
ern modernity; for Harry, on the other hand, the Civil War battlefield 
haunts him with its “strange silence ... as if you walked in a dream of 
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refracted defeat. The horror was, I could think of nothing to say. I couldn’t 
think of even anything to think” (GR 218). 

Importantly, Bobby Dove Fleece is not Harry’s first roommate: Harry 
moves in with him after a brief, intolerable stay with “a freshman preacher 
from South Carolina who wore quadrifocal glasses: Blind Tim, the Pastor.” 
Ordained by his church at the age of sixteen, Tim keeps Harry up listening 
to a late-night radio broadcast from Arizona of what he calls “the sincere, 
true thing”: “a college-educated Navajo converted from the medicine men 
and then from Roman Catholicism to a cult of angry Protestants in 
Phoenix” (GR 135). Navajo Ben’s “sermon” seems to consist of an anti- 
American screed (“America is walking on cellophane paper over the pit of 
hell”), and it is ultimately Ben’s voice and message — not Blind Tim’s — that 
drives Harry away: 


I didn’t care for that fiery educated voice piercing through the static two 
thousand miles, nor for whoever had the money to build that powerful 
a radio station to air Navajo Ben’s message every night of the week. The fact 
is, that faraway Indian voice was unsettling me; there was a torment in it that 
cut too far into me. It had me facing life like I was plastered against the side 
ofa stone cliff in Arizona and inching my way along a rim of rock a half-inch 
wide. 


He is especially unnerved by Ben’s sermon on: 


the body scars he’d received falling down nude at a peyote-eating ritual back 
on the reservation, and by the time he whispered, “God, the gentle Jesus 
Christ of scars, calling to me late in the evening to go out to His garden and 
compare scars ...” I was ready to go with him. And now I resented Navajo 
Ben and his testimony of bruises. (GR 135) 


But what exactly is Harry rejecting, and what, in turn, is Ben preaching? 
The latter’s anger is purposefully ambivalent, directed both to evil 
“Americans” and his own tribe, having earned his scars during 
a traditional spiritual rite that he has presumably since abandoned. But 
as all American Indians know, traditional practices and Western religion 
can and often do coexist harmoniously within modern tribal cultures, 
prompting Ben’s ironic scar competition with God after his willing “tor- 
ment” on behalf of his people. Harry’s discomfort stems plainly from this 
expression of vulnerability and of the experience of suffering and denigra- 
tion within the American context, particularly from an “educated” per- 
spective that, like Fleece’s, harbors too much and too wounding 
knowledge; as a southerner, the trauma of dispossession leaves him uncan- 
nily intimate with Ben, feeling similarly dispossessed and lost, toeing 
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a narrow precipice on the western rim of the nation. Harry’s mimicry is of 
course blatantly antic — he is a decidedly middle-class and inherently 
privileged white man — but it points up what is, to him, the less tangible 
crisis of emasculation rocking his automatic status at mid-century. 

What makes Harry’s plight endearing rather than repugnant are these 
moments of raw, honest defenselessness and his flashes of self- 
consciousness about the inherently self-enclosed, self-serving postures of 
humanity: “I know,” he admits, “that at the bottom of every male voice, no 
matter how detached- or firm-sounding, there is an old bald idiot scream- 
ing, ‘Save me! But Navajo Ben almost dragged me out there with him” 
(GR 135-136). “Out there” to the fruitless perimeter of religious salvation, 
the naked experience of exposing one’s scars and yet receiving no percep- 
tible relief — something the Indian guide and the dark eye proffers uniquely 
and multiply. As Ruth Weston puts it, Hannah’s fiction is frequently 
a showcase for “those southerners who carry the additional burden of 
a keen sense of cultural history, as Hannah surely does,” and whose “search 
for a secure sense of self” is openly compromised by the experience of defeat 
and the region’s evolving racial and social coordinates." With Harry, 
though, Hannah seems to suggest further that a profound, narcissistic 
alienation is integral to the white southerner’s mid-century predicament. 
Regional history is a paradox of pervasive, “keen” affect — “Jesus mercy, 
I was sad,” Harry thinks at Vicksburg (GR 218) — and an inarticulable 
blank, a redounding silence. Harry remembers a group of civic-minded 
Dream of Pines residents unearthing an obscure monument while clearing 
the overgrowth near the high school: it is “almost unreadable,” a tribute to 
three soldiers lost in World War I. “The Jaycees found it,” Harry reports, 
but he claims that “Earl, Bob, and I always knew it was back in there; we 
hadn’t read the plaque and didn’t want to” (GR 115). At the time of the 
novel’s composition, the Jaycees — the US Junior Chamber civic and 
leadership organization — had, to some, suffered a blow to their sterling 
reputation when the Dallas and Mississippi chapters counterprotested the 
NAACP over the Piccadilly affair in Dallas, carrying a “street-wide 
Confederate flag down Commerce Street.”** The often conformist keepers 
of southern culture are the ones who curate its memories, Hannah seems to 
say, even when the memories themselves are always already visible — if not 
intelligible. Indeed, the monument’s illegibility is a willed illusion for the 
boys, who actively choose not to read the accompanying plaque, preferring 
the seductiveness of mystery: “We knew it was to the Dead, back in there; 
somebody’s Dead. It was ... gloomy, gorgeous, and deep: oozy, even” 


(GR 15). 
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The ellipsis again is Hannah’s, marking the space of ineffability that 
accompanies the desire to sustain and romanticize the gaps in history. Even 
when the Jaycees excavate other historical sites and install “new green brass 
historical markers,” few bother to actually read them. Harry notes in 
particular a sign placed at the center of a busy intersection virtually 
inaccessible to curious readers: “It remarks on the fact that just thirty 
miles south of here used to be this fellow of the late 1700s, this 
Frenchman, Pisroin, whose accomplishment was ... with all his heart ... 
against a wild jungle ... being French. Being French. That’s it. Damn, if 
I could make out anything else” (GR 116). Harry mocks the hollow 
jingoism of these colonial celebrations, just as he again inserts textual 
blanks to match the strategic omissions (where are the Indians?) and 
inaccessibility of the historical record. What the Jaycees install is, Harry 
knows, a “new history” of place, one keyed to the tenor of the present and 
the relative absence of affect. Sitting on the monument Harry “tried to feel 
something,” but gets only “a hot profound nausea and a headache” (GR 
us). And thus begins the “bleakly redundant” and “amplifying farce” — the 
Hudson Bay flu and “cycle of puke” that takes up residence with Harry 
throughout the novel. 

Indeed, Hannah’s characters begin masochistically to choose the fate of 
the ghoul, preferable in some ways to the modern alternative of hollow 
anonymity. The monument inspires in Harry the perverse urge “to dis- 
appear — Lost! — into World War I and then come back underground to lie 
under the noses of the high school students, back there in that serpent 
gloom. To get out of Dream of Pines, and yet to /aunt it!” (GR 115). Harry’s 
fantasy of haunting is parodic, but also betrays a compelling impulse 
toward escape and self-erasure that itself suffuses the text. Provoked by 
his increasing intimacy with Harley, who dangerously unsettles Harry’s 
presumptions about the world and especially about his romantic, erstwhile, 
performative, and yet rule-bending father, Harry is left with an impression 
of “sitting on the dry rim of a cornucopia, my back to this feeling of huge, 
socked-in, unliberated plenitude. Along my back charges of danger and joy 
ran worrisomely” (GR 99). The moment anticipates his similar sensation of 
toeing the narrow “rim” of Arizona rock along with Navajo Ben, and in 
both, the paradox of white American experience involves navigating both 
the appearance and the denial of abundance. As a symbol, the cornucopia 
has roots in ancient mythological systems, but its modern usages in the 
American context almost always entail the Thanksgiving holiday and 
agricultural bounty — domestic mythologies, to be sure, twinned in 
Harry’s consciousness to enfold the twin monsters of American plenty 
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and scarcity. Despite — or in fact because of — the auspicious factors of his 
social status, Harry is, rightly, never quite certain which is his true 
birthright. 

Enter Geronimo: the evocative, larger-than-life figure for Harry’s tortured 
ambivalence about his nativity as both southerner and American. I have 
argued elsewhere that Harry’s embrace of a legendary Apache fighter is part 
of a recurring strategy throughout his fiction of displacing southeastern 
Native histories onto exculpatory western contexts and thereby redeeming 
the South of its role in Indigenous history.” Indeed, the more of Hannah 
one reads, the more deeply kindred and discomforting these spectral Indians 
seem. Early in the novel, Harry tells us that he resembles an “Indian long- 
distance runner,” with “this Asian cut of face no one in the family can 
account for,” despite the fact that “the Monroes were French-Irishmen with 
memories of the Middle Ages, according to the lineage-tracing my old man 
once did with a bonus research offering from whatever encyclopedia we have 
in the house” (GR 43). Harry’s faith in his father’s amateur genealogy is 
about as deep as his confidence in “whatever” encyclopedia sponsors it — 
which is to say that knowledge of one’s ancestry is a superficial, specious, 
partial, and purchased thing. We do not, for instance, know what his 
mother’s family tree looks like, or whether its branches might include 
a tribal offshoot — but Hannah probably does not seriously intend to suggest 
that Harry has actual Native ancestry (while Hannah himself could have 
passed for an Indian, he never to my knowledge publicly claimed any such 
heritage). Rather, he prepares us for a narrative and a worldview in which 
cultural patrimony is far more traceable and influential — indeed, for a white 
man, exculpatory — than biology. 

Having thus elected a spiritual father in Geronimo, Harry drifts increas- 
ingly away from Ode Elann — the two connect primarily over lewd jokes, 
until Harry tells one so offensive that their bridge dissolves, never to be 
repaired. He chooses instead to root himself in the fabled Apache leader 
and fighter whose violent resistance and eventual conquest have been 
endlessly retooled in American history and popular culture. Harry’s dis- 
covery is seemingly fortuitous: he goes to the college library, nurturing 
a budding intellectualism in apparent response to Fleece’s immersion in his 
own studies, and checks out some starter tomes of high literature — The 
Sound and the Fury and War and Peace. Armed with a Mississippi epic and 
a universal saga about power, history, and warfare, Harry is equipped to 
begin his peculiarly southern intellectual training; “while in the library,” he 
thinks, “it might be true to the manner ofa scholar to pluck off two or three 
random plums which caught my eye, and what caught my eye were two 
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books on Geronimo, the Apache” (GR 159). He is both misguided and 
savvy about what constitutes the habit of the scholar — randomness 
disguised as strategic inquiry — and the result is personally gratifying. “I 
went for the name, Geronimo, for one thing” (GR 159). But why? Because it 
is familiar and evocative, a promise of wild and violent exploits? Or 
because, as he admits, “I realized that my last name [Monroe] could be 
found mixed up in it” (GR 160). 

Harry would have us believe in the coincidence: “I didn’t know why I had 
[the books],” he claims, except that “it was like being related to some mad 
bore in town whom you would have to visit sooner or later” (GR 161). But 
the suggestion is distinctly one of fate rather than election: this hero is no 
irresistible icon but a crazy uncle of sorts — “just a bit too ugly,” his most 
notable feature “a narrow cross-focused anger” (GR 160). The “high throb,” 
then, comes not necessarily from Geronimo himself, but from a piece of 
advice Harry reads in one of the books, from an Apache father to his son: 


My son, you know no one will help you in this world. You must do 
something. You run to that mountain and come back. That will make 
you strong. My son, you know no one is your friend, not even your sister, 
your father, or your mother. Your legs are your friends; your brain is your 
friend; your eyesight is your friend; your hair is your friend, your hands are 
your friends; you must do something with them. ... Then you will be the 
only man. Then all the people will talk about you. That is why I talk to you 
in this way. (GR 159-160) 


After reading this lesson, Harry is left not sobered but stimulated — “drunk 
with freedom to do anything” (GR 161). 

Most critics have interpreted Hannah’s engagement with Geronimo as 
purely rhetorical, a function of what Michael Kreyling, drawing on Fredric 
Jameson, calls “Hannah’s use of ‘transcoded tropes” in order to reveal “to 
the reader, and to Harry, that the world is an intertextual web of fictions, 
a ‘set of mediated representations.”’* Consequently, as Mark Graybill 
suggests, “In Geronimo, Harry Monroe finds a hero, but realizes immedi- 
ately that he has no access to the real Apache leader, only the versions of 
him inscribed in language.”*”’ Indeed, we are encouraged to go further and 
consider that there is no elusive “real” beyond the mediated versions, a fact 
that heightens the stimulus of the diversion, animated in the Apache 
father’s advice to “do” something — “anything.” Hannah is, as Kenneth 
Millard contends, acutely aware of the “textual indebtedness of his own 
narrative self,” a state he has Harry attempt “to escape through 
a commitment to decisive physical action.”*° Weston, too, suggests that 
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the explosions of rage and violence in Hannah’s texts result from his 
characters’ “insecurity, from the search for absolutes, and from an unfo- 
cused existential malaise.”*” All of these assessments are true in their way, 
but they tend to explain the Geronimo motif as a one-dimensional prop for 
the redemptive, cathartic exercise of violent action. And Harry’s statements 
do not discourage such a reading: “What I especially liked about 
Geronimo,” he catalogs, “was that he had cheated, lied, stolen, mutinied, 
usurped, killed, burned, raped, pillaged, razed, trapped, ripped, mashed, 
bowshot, stomped, herded, exploded, cut, stoned, revenged, prevenged, 
avenged, and was his own man” (GR 231). 

Simply put, Geronimo is demarcated by kinetic exploits and fitful 
explosions; he is action and individualism incarnate, but he is also 
a fatally ineffectual, tragic figure who exacerbates rather than alleviates 
Harry’s “existential malaise.” Harry’s first Geronimo-inspired deed accom- 
plishes nothing: he shoots the pistol his father gave him, terrifying a lonely 
boy playing the organ in the college chapel, intending both to interrupt the 
music and, absurdly, to honor his drama teacher’s traumatic memory of 
a crippled girlfriend farting while he tried to make love to her. The teacher 
relates the story to Harry and his friends on a gloomy evening with the 
organist moaning in the background, and the whole scene evokes a somber 
gloom “brown as your very sweetheart’s fart” (GR 163). Harry’s impulsive 
act of bravado alarms not just the fleeing organist but the entire group of 
his peers and his teacher, who asks, “You weren’t aiming at our organ 
friend, were you?” Harry “shook like the devil,” distressed by his own 
eruption, but insists that the musician was “not harmless,” and that he 
“had to” do it: “I did it all for your fiancée,” he exclaims (GR 164). Such 
moments typify the absurdities that Hannah’s characters rail against, but 
the parodic elements of the scene gently veil what we might then miss: the 
soul-shaking awareness of melancholy, botched consummations, and 
indelible alienation that grips them. 

The teachings of the Apache father, after all, are lessons in power and 
masculinity — how to become not just any man but “Te Man” — as well as 
in the more grave realization that one’s survival is contingent on brutal self- 
interest. The inability to trust anyone beyond the self might be construed 
as the Indian’s traumatic colonial parable, but its extension even to family 
members suggests a more totalizing state of nature that both precedes and 
outlasts historical context. This neutralizing effect allows Geronimo’s 
particularly vivid ineffectuality to be consistently, perhaps strategically, 
yoked to the fall and futilities of Harry’s South. After leaving Vicksburg 
and returning to college with the vomit-stained Fleece, Harry notices anew 
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all the “queer and hapless” sorts who fill the dorm rooms, often joined by 
their own teachers, like the traumatized drama instructor; he conjectures 
that they had all come there precisely “to use the college as a sort of proving 
ground for their afflictions, wanting to know how far they could push into 
the world before it spat them out.” In contrast, he feels — or wants 
desperately to feel — “perfect of body, good wind, good arm and leg,” 
and yet cannot shake his “nervous gloom” — having befriended his body, in 
response to the Apache father’s wisdom, but haunted by its nagging 
despair. Harry dreams that night not of scholars or soldiers but their ur- 
proxy, America’s brightest specimen of the dual deceits of education and 
action, and the repressed unconscious beneath Civil War memory and 
forgetting: “old Geronimo, peering out miserably from a cage in the zoo of 
American history” (GR 221). 

Harry thus sets out not just to adopt Geronimo but to release him: he 
returns to the library intending to check out all the books on Geronimo he 
can find — those written by historians as well as Geronimo’s Own Story — but 
to his surprise and chagrin, a “prissy,” third-rate graduate student “had my 
books.” Harry’s response — a parodic resurgence of both the fiancée’s fart 
and Fleece’s vomitous outburst — is to “[break] wind incredulously” 
(GR 230). The graduate student, appalled, tries to hold on to the books, 
explaining, “I happen to be entertaining myself with the exploits of an 
Indian who may figure into my Master’s thesis. As a matter of fact I think 
I will use him” (GR 230). Harry snatches the books and heads off to the 
restroom to relieve himself, his “thrill in the restroom” a nearly orgasmic 
response to the “high throb” of reclaiming “the Indian” from the entertain- 
ment and “use” of the pretentious “pee ach dees” Hannah himself knew 
and lampooned throughout his own academic career. But his “thrill” in the 
bathroom also hints at the gross waste of such a maneuver, its base 
naturalness and absurd irrelevance in the face of American history’s locked 
cages, zoos, and silent, vomit-inducing battlefields. 

Harry’s actions under the influence of Geronimo are irremediably 
symbolic, beginning by his climbing out the restroom window and stealing 
the books rather than checking them out. A tacit response to the intellec- 
tual authority of the library and the college itself, Harry wriggles out 
laboriously — feeling cleansed, “clean, fit, and mad as an elk,” indeed, at 
“a high point in my physical health” (GR 231). He pounces on a couple 
kissing on a park bench and steals the book left behind when they flee — The 
Story of the Old Testament — along with “a flattened Doublemint wrapper, 
which I used as a bookmarker later along with the book, and made a B in 
the required Old Testament course.” Harry pauses and considers the 
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growing “pile of books” he has acquired, and “seemed to be gathering an 
energy from them” as he sits on “the bench I’d won by ambush” (GR 231). 
The biblical texts hold company explicitly with the Indigenous ones — and 
suitably, Harry makes a B in the former course just as Sylvia did in the 
latter, comprising together the compulsory education of the mediocre 
American subject, the inherently unmasterable mythologies of human 
existence. Invigorated above all by the ecstasy of “ambush” and reappro- 
priation, Harry opens to a photo of Geronimo “captured by the camera,” 
puts his face to Geronimo’s, and “looked cross-eyed at him” (see Fig. 1). 
Impaired by the dark and warping myopia, Harry’s “dark eye” comes 
sharply alive: “In this dark there were no friends, no women, no speaking, 
no songs, no tobacco, no drink, only the cheated anger, the unused 
bullets, and cutthroats and spleenstabbers in every corner” (GR 231). 
Harry knows that Geronimo’s rage “centered on the murder of his first 
wife and three children,” and that while he lacks such a motivating context 
for vengeance himself, “I thought I would like to go into that line of work. 
I would like to leave behind me a gnashing horde of bastards” 
(GR 231-232). 

Harry begins his internship in “that line of work” by embarking on 
a mini crime spree directed at a suggestive range of colonial-capitalist 
targets. He warms up by spitting on his music teacher’s car, an “old 
DeSoto” described earlier as a “weak old” vehicle that “stalled out on 
[his teacher] perpetually” (GR 198). De Soto is, of course, the name of 
the Spanish explorer credited as one of the first “discoverers” of Mississippi 
and the leader of several massacres against its Indigenous populations. 
Earlier in the narrative, Fleece had accused Harry of impersonating de 
Soto rather than Geronimo: 


“You talk like you want to discover a country, is the hopeless thing,” said 
Fleece, in the new tone of an impartial observer. “You’ve been reading about 
that Indian. But, although it’s true you look like Hernando DeKotex with 
the swamp boots, you ought to know that Mississippi has already been 
discovered, and that .. . it’s enough of a rectangle of poor woe without you 
putting on that costume and pistol roaming around out of some pageant of 
gunslinging. They could use you in the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy as a salute-shooter at the cemetery in their birthday of the 
Civil War service.” (GR 180) 


Hannah again employs both ellipsis and italics to emphasize the overwrought 
and the inexpressible in Harry’s Indigenous-southern drag show. Fleece 
knowingly elides and enfeebles the various subject positions that Harry’s 
performance evokes: settler (de Soto/DeKotex), Native (Geronimo), and, 
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Figure 1 Geronimo (Goyaaté), a Bedonkohe Apache; kneeling with rifle, 1887. (US 
National Archives) 


importantly, southerner — captured smartly in the reference to the distinctly 
feminine United Daughters of the Confederacy and their perverse memorials 
to the “birthday” of a dead entity, the Confederate States of America. Hannah 
would reissue a similarly complex allusion to de Soto in his later work, Ray, in 
the protagonist’s friend Charlie DeSoto, who claims to be descended from 
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the original Hernando de Soto. Charlie manages a soap factory and is 
engaged in “antipollution” efforts to cleanse the Black Warrior River® — 
contaminated by the factory’s “nasty white soap” products (R 25).”” The 
stark black warrior/white purity symbology is muddied by Charlie’s split 
allegiances, tangled further when Charlie goes on his murderous crusade 
in Indian-face after reading the original de Soto’s diary and finding 
himself “renewed” by “the adventurous perversity” and graphic Indian 
massacres of his Spanish ancestor (R15). Donning a cheap headdress from 
Kmart (2 18), a “hatchet” (Ru, 15) and a “bow and arrow” (R15), Charlie 
sets out to kill a man who irritates him. 

With both Harry DeKotex and Charlie DeSoto, Hannah thus gives us 
skewed vengeance plots where Indigenous accoutrements appear 
stripped of their historical contexts, ready to serve a modern white 
southern agenda. As Owen Gilman avers, the account of colonial brutal- 
ity in Ray “serves as an apt paradigm for the American presence in 
Vietnam” and “suggests that the past can become the future”®? 

a notion Hannah clearly introduces early in Geronimo Rex with 
a torturous collision of the adventurer and the avenger in a sweeping 
national settlement epic doomed to repeat itself indefinitely. Harry’s 
expectoration on the DeSoto vehicle is suitably compound, then, 
a loaded scorn directed next at other vehicles whose brandings are also 
associated with American colonial histories. He spots a “skyblue 
Cadillac” and declares, “You pretentious whale, you Cadillac,” then 
jumps the hood and “pounced up and down, weighted by the books. 
It amazed me that I was taking such effect on the body” (GR 232). With 
Geronimo and the Old Testament literally lending their righteous 
weight to the fight, Harry corporealizes the car — named after the 
French explorer Antoine Lamothe Cadillac, founder of Detroit, 
a region already inhabited by Michilimackinac Indian tribes and soon 
to become what Milo Quaife once deemed “the foremost industrial 
center of the earth” (if no longer the most vibrant); closer to home, 
Cadillac served as governor of Louisiana for a short time in the early 
eighteenth century. Perhaps most pointed, though, is the Cadillac’s 
connection to Geronimo himself, who was famously paraded and 
photographed in a brand-new convertible (actually a 1904 Locomobile 
Model C, but immortalized in cultural memory as a Cadillac) while 
a prisoner at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, where he was detained from the 
time of his arrest in 1886 until his death in 1909. Indeed, the 
same year Geronimo Rex was published, Michael Martin Murphey 
released his song “Geronimo’s Cadillac” as a Civil Rights—era protest 
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against Indigenous exploitation.°* As Murphey recalled in a 1987 inter- 
view, “The two images together — Geronimo and a Cadillac — just struck 
me as a song title. It was every irony I could ever think of about our 
culture in two words.”® 

Harry also assaults a Buick — America’s first luxury car — destroying 
the back windshield and removing nearly all of the paint. “My boots did 
their duty,” he delights. “The steps that cost. Five dollars a heel and 
toes, at least. And at that rate, I planted my boots down on the top and 
held my books to me, looking at the stars” (GR 232). This is Harry’s 
willful entry into the modern marketplace, his “line of work” a nefarious 
occupation that “costs” rather than earns — and he performs it while 
clutching the books as guide and spur, looking skyward in the pomp of 
divine defiance. He leaps onto a Lincoln and does “the spurs” until it 
looks “diseased ... caved in, speckled with leaden marks. Hundreds of 
dollars’ worth, already. I hiked along jubilantly” (GR 232). Feverishly 
monetizing his demolition, Harry finally feels like a true “artist,” per- 
forming his small acts of creative destruction on these overtly symbolic 
proxies. Even and especially Abraham Lincoln, slayer of the 
Confederacy, suffers Harry’s belligerent message: Geronimo and 
Harry, Indians and white southerners, lashing out together as rebellious 
victims of American prosperity. 

However, Hannah will not leave this narrative triumphant or uncompli- 
cated. Harry’s crime spree takes place during a rehearsal of the musical 
Oklahoma! in the school auditorium, and is halted abruptly when Harry 
pounces on the car of Whitfield Peter — the depraved racist whose titillating 
letters Fleece earlier stole and shared with Harry — while he is waiting for his 
niece, Catherine, one of the show’s minor actors and another flawed object 
of Harry’s lust. That is, he craves her despite her “bad whining illiteracy, not 
even good Alabama literacy,” a flaw that nearly “murders” her chances with 
the budding literary genius (GR 248). Harry will later attend a performance 
of the show merely to glimpse Catherine on stage; he wears a “wild red 
madras” coat purchased for the occasion: an undercover Indian viewing this 
Rodgers and Hammerstein interpretation of Cherokee author Rollie Lynn 
Riggs’s novel, Green Grow the Lilacs (1931), a spirited drama about settlers in 
Oklahoma. In a scene packed with complex and near-absurd levels of ironic 
performativity, Harry pronounces the show “a wreck ... a robot dream” 
peopled with “costumed metronomes” (GR 240), and yet he is seized with 
incomprehensible affection for one of its functionaries: the awkward, ignor- 
ant, passive niece of a man who typifies the worst depravities of southern 
racism and sexual perversion. Yet even Peter’s characterization is never one- 
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dimensional: Hannah outfits him with a University of Massachusetts educa- 
tion and a Quaker wife from New Brunswick (GR 151, 153), suggesting 
a multitude of extra-southern influences upon Peter’s debauched mind 
and body. Hannah strategically sets Harry’s own theater of vengeance on 
the automobiles upon the backdrop of Oklahoma! in order to dramatize the 
layers of colonial history, performativity, and appropriation that Harry and 
Geronimo participate in, but the presence of Peter and all he represents 
summarily curtails any final catharsis. 

Indeed, for all that Harry is animated by Geronimo, he is never able 
to rise fully to — or shake the diversion of — the iconic Indian’s idealized 
memory. Harry’s own car is, after all, a Thunderbird, one of many 
American cars named after an element of Indian culture (another of 
his friends drives a Pontiac); “What a machine that T-bird of yours is!” 
Fleece raves (GR 233). Fully aware of his own cross-purposes even if he 
cannot control them, Harry at one point senses that his copilot 
Geronimo is distinctly “wanting to be let out of the car” (GR 302). 
This happens just after Harry, his advances on Catherine spurned and 
his manhood punctured, has grossly insulted Catherine’s decency and 
threatened the life of her uncle; he races off in his car, crying — like 
Ned Maximus — “T lie!” and “thinking never to see her again” (GR 302). 
Harry imagines the disapproval of Geronimo, who “spoke in my 
head: “That wasn’t even mean. That was petty. I’m leaving.” But 
Harry will not let him go: “Ah, Geronimo! I begged him to give me the 
definitions distinguishing mean from petty. I didn’t quite know” (GR 
302). The “quite” is the giveaway here: Harry does know, or thinks he 
does, but his source material is lacking and inherently romanticized, and 
he fails spectacularly to manufacture his own context for elevating petty 
grievance to virtuous rage. Geronimo’s story is roundly demoralizing in 
this way: while he ultimately “joined the Dutch Reformation church, 
grew watermelons, and peddled the bows and arrows that he made,” in 
the end, Harry muses, he was “kicked out of the church for gambling, 
he’d had six wives, and died of falling off a wagon, drunk, in his eighties. 
And that was not petty, whatever. But I was petty. All the letters of 
Monroe could be found in his name, a coincidence which would have 
bored him extremely, as did most language and English especially” 
(GR 303). 

Geronimo’s kinship is, finally, a grand coincidence of transposed 
letters and ideological frames — a perfect expression of the Lacanian 
object’s entry into language — traces of the unconscious and 
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inaccessible field of the Real that can never be attained. For this 
reason, Harry brings along one of his literature professors to his 
final climactic duel with Whitfield Peter, but deems him “awfully 
useless at the moment” (GR 376). He calls instead for Geronimo: “His 
ghost, or whatever, rose and gasped from a corner of the living room: 
Geronimo ... ‘Help me, Indian!’ I shouted. Peter careened toward 
me. I unloaded on him, right in his face” (GR 377). Literature is 
“useless,” and Harry continues to insist instead on Geronimo’s func- 
tionality. Still, it is clear that Geronimo’s function and appeal in the 
novel are in his existence as a story, as a collection of letters and 
sounds: “I pronounced the name, Ge Ron I Mo,” Harry rhapsodizes, 
“Two iambs, rising at the last with a sound which might be blown 
forever through some hole in a cliff in Arizona by the wind. A name 
which in itself made you want to cast off, even being landlocked, and 
kick off the past history that sucked you down. This wasn’t petty, this 
Indian, Apache. I knew that” (GR 302). Once again, Harry knows 
more than he lets on, but he admits such awareness infrequently and 
unevenly: as a southerner, he too is desperate to “kick off? the 
ponderous cargo of history, but knows his own angst is a pale replica 
of that endured by men like Geronimo. 

The impulse to redemptive violence remains imbedded in Harry, 
waiting to be nurtured by proxy: “I kept rubbing the gun. If I rubbed 
it long enough, Geronimo appeared in my head, like a genie. He sat 
down and lay back as if in some chair of my soul and said, What can 
you show me? What have you done with your hair, your leg, your arm, 
your firepower, your firewater?” Geronimo becomes Harry’s Apache 
father figure — a striking contrast to the soft, confused, striving Ode 
Elann — and “there was a fine, private, steady security having him 
there.” He also encourages Harry to “brood — that’s it, your natural 
state, not think, you know what a fraud that is for you; brood, and take 
my shape. Brood on the despair of not being me, that too; and brood on 
the fact that even though you ain’t me, cheap fame is some fame” (GR 
246). The Apache model both burnishes and diminishes Harry’s 
irrational impulses, and especially his narcissistic yearning for glory, 
beauty, influence, and triumph. His motivation in the end is for bare 
survival, another reductive Indigenous lesson — get him before he gets 
you, essentially — a tactic that ensures he will remain solitary, frustrated, 
prone to impulsive outbursts of imagined heroism and frank pettiness. 
As Graybill concludes, “Hannah’s protagonists are perpetually stuck in 
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hey 6. : - 
an unresolved initiation story’’* — one underwritten, authorized, and 


finally undone by a crude understanding of an embellished, apocryphal 
Indigenous parable. 


Kicking Off History, Killing the Indigenous Father 


The oedipal themes announced by the title of Geronimo Rex turn to 
destabilizing extremes in Hannah’s later works. As Millard has 
observed, the novel itself never connects Harry’s experience explicitly 
to that of Oedipus: he treats his own father gently and with respect 
(and sometimes regret), and Ode Elann “simply disappears from the 
text without serious conflict.”® Instead, Geronimo substitutes as 
Harry’s effectual father figure, if only in textual fashion: “it is in the 
books about Geronimo,” Millard points out, “that Harry discovers the 
Lacanian word of the father and is thereby inspired both to act and to 
write.”°° But Hannah is not content simply to “admire” the Indians 
who worm or knife their way into his characters’ souls and minds. 
Increasingly, his Indians present as diseased, suicidal specters that 
don’t just mirror but in fact instigate the torment of his white 
protagonists. 

Geronimo reappears once more in Hannah’s fiction, and only 
obliquely, in the story “Green Gets It,” from Hannah’s 1978 collec- 
tion, Airships.” No longer a hero, Geronimo has become yet another 
progenitor of tragedy and intoxication in the face of modernity. The 
protagonist is an old man named Quarles Green who fails miserably 
at several suicide attempts. A retired government officer, Green had 
once worked to enforce the Volstead Act and killed two men in the 
process — one a “drunk Indian” descended from Geronimo, “holding 
down the corn beer production” on the Apache reservation (GG 99). 
The man is threatening to kill the agents with his bow and arrow, 
until Green’s senior orders him to get the Tommy gun; at the sight of 
it, the Indian “smiled like a coon,” then “took the arrow back and 
shot me square in the solar plexus with it, the crazy idiot. The filthy 
arrow was in me, it felt like right in my heart. ... So I shot about 
a quarter of the Tommy into him and he backed up ten yards and fell 
flat. I didn’t want to die alone” (GG 100). Green does not mean he 
wants to die alongside the Indian — his next reference is instead to his 
(presumably white) fellow agents, who quickly sober up to help him — 
but the prose points suggestively in reverse, too. He professes that 
“the Indian never bothered my sleep much. I think he wanted it bad” 
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(GG 100); indeed, this apparently raving, suicidal Indian burrows 
sharply and painfully into Green’s heart, magnifying his own will 
to die. 

Like Maximum Ned, Quarles Green is racing away from his haunting 
past and his loneliness — a detached, holy wife — and both receive blows 
of clarity from Indian intimates whose identities hinge explicitly on 
lies: this Native “claimed he'd been under old Geronimo, who died 
in aught-twelve or so” but he gets wrong the date of the Apache’s 
death (1909). “Aught-twelve or so” is not just imprecise, but is also 
impossible dating that exceeds traditional demarcations of time: “aughts” 
generally refer only to the first decade of a century, making “aught-twelve 
or so” a putative fiction with no boundaries. Importantly, Green himself 
is defined by the experience of the “aught,” having been born in 
1900 exactly, his existence marked indelibly by a birthright consonant 
with not just one zero but two — “aught aught.” This overlap 
allows us to decode the otherwise illegible ravings of the drunk Indian, 
who sets upon the men, stamping, spitting, and yelling “otta, otta! 
over and over” — a private language of disgust, outrage, and vengeance 
that he shares too familiarly with Green, their communication followed 
swiftly by his final silencing. The Indian “wanted it bad,” Green 
remembers, “Like me now” — implying that his own frustrated death 
wish is genealogically connected to that of the Indian he successfully 
murdered. 

It is far too easy to get tangled in the details of Hannah’s meticu- 
lously crafted narratives, and admittedly, the densities of close reading 
presented so far are thick and probably fatiguing. I engage in them 
nonetheless to demonstrate the overwhelming consistency with which 
Hannah’s Indians appear embedded in the motley textual conscious- 
ness of his characters in their most desperate moments. There, they 
intercede consistently and disruptively in situations that would be 
otherwise unbuffered racialized attacks. After Quarles kills the 
Apache, for instance, he next attacks — though not quite fatally this 
time — a black man, suggesting that his own inability to die is 
diametrically balanced by his capacity, as a white man, to trump the 
dark others who challenge and exemplify his pain. These displays of 
power doom him to a life of permanent repentance, a virtual purga- 
tory arrested between not-living and not dying. “I left the South for 
ten years,” he tells us, a pointed exodus from the memory of his 
insurmountable impotence, until “I got my quarters in Memphis” and 
had to return; finally, he gets his wish to die, taken by an apparent 
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heart attack in mid-flight — the delayed effect, perhaps, of the Indian’s 
canny arrow to his solar plexus. 

Never transcendent, the Indians in Hannah’s fiction expire along- 
side his white protagonists, secret-sharers in the gloom of the South’s 
freighted modernity. In the process, Hannah pointedly refuses to 
glorify or romanticize either. In Boomerang (1989), a later, openly 
autobiographical work, the author-narrator recalls a high school 
party in Clinton, Mississippi, where a classmate’s older brother enter- 
tains the youth wearing “an Indian blanket” and playing the ukulele; 
“worse,” Hannah writes, “he was a sincere Christer who wanted to 
sing “Kum Ba Yah’. ... Four of us threw [watermelon] at his head but 
only I hit him. The spray off his head was beautiful.”°* Hannah’s 
satisfaction at puncturing the young man’s pretentiousness is under- 
scored later in the text, when he relates his friend Yelverston’s experi- 
ence of boating through the Everglades and visiting the Indian villages 
there — places he describes as miserable outposts of all “that Florida 
had become. A horror of ‘For Sale” (B 131). Yelverston’s wife “became 
amazingly bitter and angry out there in the sun-drenched nowhere 
with all the Indian history, Osceola and the boys,” a rage that she 
quickly makes personal by turning on her husband, whom she begins 
blaming “for the traits in their son which had come from [him] and 
led to the boy’s murder. Your damned belief that people are kind and 
reasonable! Your damned optimism about the earth being your 
friend!” (B 129). The scene sharply contracts American colonial history 
into one indigestible horror, serviceable to the rich white couple’s 
own extravagant loss. However, it is quietly made clear that the 
Indians are not fellow victims in this drama, but equally dreadful 
failures: they, too, are selling “everything that looked charmed and 
natural from the region,” including an airboat ride that the couple 
takes, piloted by “a scrawny jerk who was maybe Seminole by way of 
a generation of petty thieves,” with a “filthy gasoline-smelling aqua- 
blue blouse” and “deeply pitted skin. But his long black hair was 
handsome” (B 130). 

What the Indian represents is indeed both seductive and repugnant: 
a mythology anchored to a filthy economy of crudeness and indecency, 
where the Natives survive and scramble along with everyone else, their 
failure in fact a tuning fork for the desperation of both the poor and the 
elite in their midst. The white couple despise one another frankly and 
habitually, and the man “began hating himself for being rich ... for 
running with his smart dreams and conquering everything” (B 132). The 
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self-hate is not unreasonable, and for Hannah it is pointed. Yelverston 
embodies what the younger narrator once dreamed about: “a great 
uncle whose name would be something like Yelverston,” like all the 
other great uncles down at the coast “with their important boats in 
the water” (B 33). When he actually meets a man who satisfies his 
vision — Yelverston — he learns that the son of this new “uncle” has 
been murdered: “I thought, All right, uncle, tell me everything and 
I will be your nephew. ... One of us has got to be wise” (B 33). It is 
clear that the narrator functions more like a substitute son, “learning” 
from the vicarious experience of the forsaken — and it is another 
parable of racial elision in the wake of unremediated colonial brutal- 
ities: Yelverston’s son had been fishing and camping with his wife 
when he was killed by river pirates for his tape deck. We learn that 
the “dope pirates were all black” but were led by a “white wino from 
Texas,” and that “The murder was so vicious and unreasonable it 
could only be compared to the wild murders of the Harp brothers 
back in the early days of the Natchez Trace. These blacks were 
a ruthless new breed” (B 121). By comparing the killing specifically 
to the “wild” exploits of the Harp brothers, the first American serial 
killers on record — British Loyalists who lived among a band of 
Chickamauga Indians in the Appalachian mountains for more than 
a decade — Hannah’s Natchez Trace is rendered an accretive massacre 
site with one pitiless “new breed” succeeding the last. Yelverston’s 
wife is not wrong, then: her lament about the injustices of Native 
American history triggers her outrage over the fruitless goodness and 
foiled trust that kill men like her son. Too, the “new breed” is 
revealed to be white — the white wino and the Harp brothers see- 
mingly contaminated by their meretricious company with blacks and 
Indians, but acting out their own vengeance plots with outrageous 
cruelty. 

Such moments affirm with sober force that Hannah’s Indians will not 
or cannot, as Harry Monroe desired from Geronimo, “kick off the past 
history that sucked you down” (GR 302). Repeatedly throughout his 
fiction, the Indian appears as a patent decoy of timelessness: a richly 
paradoxical figure of history’s abuses and its noble redeemers all at once. 
In fact, “kicking off? history means not escaping it per se, but more 
literally delivering a hearty, vengeful blow on the way down. In many 
cases, the uncanny supplanting from South to West begun tacitly in 
Geronimo Rex mocks viciously the space as Stegner’s prosaic “geography 
of hope.”® Indeed, Hannah frequently imagined the South and the 
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West as ideologically entwined geographies, and the lot of the pioneer 
and the Indian equally brutal and self-interested. He loved Westerns, 
and recurrently placed his southerners in Western paradigms — his most 
extensive and idiosyncratic treatment coming in the 1991 pastiche Never 
Dier 

The novel’s opening line places us not immediately out West but in 
New Orleans “Back during the Civil War” (VD 1). There, a young Kyle 
Nitburg discovers that his mother has been a Union spy, and at just twelve 
years old he turns her in and gathers the reward: “one hundred real dollars” 
(ND 1) and the opportunity to watch, “smiling,” as she is hanged from 
a railroad bridge (VD 2). Nitburg moves west, marries, and has a daughter 
named Nandina; then, because the marriage “did not go well” thereafter, 
he sells his wife to a Comanche chief named Bad Cloud for “four thousand 
dollars in real gold” (VD 2). Nitburg’s next marriage is, fittingly, to 
a “blind millionaire” and he “continued to cheat, lie and steal [until] ... 
pretty soon the town and much land around it was his” (VD 3). In both 
cases, the women in Nitburg’s life are fungible quantities, easily erased and 
exchangeable for “real” currency. His first wife’s irredeemable crime — the 
thing that proves “the final punch on her ticket to Indianland” — is “that 
habit of poverty she had that mortified his . . . that, just . .. was it” (VD 89). 
The narrative — ellipses and italics again purposefully employed — struggles 
incoherently to define his striving, devolving instead into a furious impa- 
tience with the way she 


poured honey on ham fat and ate it, right in front of the governor. .. . She’d 
had that provoking far-off gaze out the window ... spying out some 
repulsive dream land. ... Well, there was a land for her, all right, and 
contacts were made all right, and she fetched a bit of gold when her dreams 
came through all right. (WD 90). 


The repetition of “all right” raises Nitburg’s explanation to an almost 
hysterical justification and undermines the seductive, “repulsive dream 
land” that is, apparently, Indian Territory: both the object of imagined 
desire and fulfillment and the most fitting place to exercise one’s 
privation. 

The woman’s apparent craving for the Indians transmits to her daugh- 
ter, Nandina, an unaccountable Indigeneity: the girl has beautiful 
“widened raiding eyes. Dark-balled and hot like an Indian’s,” and she 
muses existentially on “who in the hell she was — the fury of that thing in 
her mother, already dreaming of life among the vicious Comanches” (WD 
45). While there are suggestions of her mother’s adultery with an Italian 
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man, the more subtle implication here is that the woman’s Indian lust 
effects a kind of insemination that marks Nandina from the start — but 
also relegates her to a life of base triviality. She craves fine clothing and 
possessions; when she wonders “Why am | so bound and determined to 
get things?” her instincts tell that her impulses may come from the 
mother she never knew (VD 44). Poverty, treachery, and covetousness 
collide to typify the ignoble traits of “Indianland,” a conceptual space 
that reproduces a literal hunger turned excessive, even repulsive. Just as 
her mother gobbles honey, Nandina dips her fingers into a pool of motor 
oil, then “put a finger in her mouth,” thinking, “So this is what made the 
New World run. There was something awfully familiar about the taste, 
something from way back there in the swamps, the gas, the rotten roots, 
the scaly alive things heaving mud around. She put her finger in again and 
sucked the oil off. Actually, she thought, this tastes better than men” 
(ND 46). 

The “taste” of the New World is strikingly primal, a titillating memory 
in the blood for this quasi-Indian. Indeed, no matter how viciously mis- 
treated the Indians often are — one character habitually raids nearby 
reservations (VD 18), while another once “shot an Apache child in a wide 
desert” simply “for getting in his way” (ND 53) — Never Die nonetheless 
insists on the primordial origins of the New World economy, its “rotten 
roots” in the swamps and mud of earlier societies. The Comanche chief 
traffics, too, in slavery and gold; the Comanches are the willing conspira- 
tors and purchasers in Nitburg’s sale of his own wife; and they, along with 
the nearby Apaches, are portrayed as vicious and vengeful. One Indian 
appears in dramatic relief at the end of the novel as either an avenger of or 
the slain Apache child himself, now “a grown Indian corpse” representing 
“a vision of despair and vengeance . . . blowing hell out of him patiently — 
else the man made no sense” (ND 134-135). Unintelligible in any other 
terms, the undead Indian “made no sense” apart from his function as an 
incarnation of “despair and vengeance” — indeed, he is reanimated by the 
twin tropes; and he is subsequently killed all over again, this time by 
Chinese kitchen workers, the emphatic next wave of the American under- 
class. Hannah’s contemporary twist on the Western intrudes here to 
disrupt the traditional Indian Killer narrative, infusing it instead with the 
redundancies and vagaries of colonial historiography. 

Hannah’s musing on the French and Indian War, and his observation 
that “Indians, like all white men, have been variously cruel and enormously 
generous and kind” is again instructive; “I don’t ever know how hostility 
starts, or who’s to blame,” he further deflected.”” On the one hand, 
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Hannah’s “Indians are just people like us” sentiment neutralizes the 
particular horrors of colonial displacement and genocide; but it also allows 
him to demystify the conceit of an “Indianland” refuge in his typically 
carnivalesque way. Janet Kaye complains that the requisite violence of the 
Western “is unsettling” in this novel, “but for all the wrong reasons. The 
perpetrators are presented as if they were the Marx Brothers doing 
a combination western parody and slasher film.””* The rank absurdity 
has a point, though, according to Graybill: 


in the end we are left without most of the comforts the western typically 
offers. Hannah denies us even the grandiosity of high tragedy; violence 
never delivers a catharsis. One of the book’s points is that the sequence of 
natural events, in all its otherness, continues apace, regardless of our 
attempts to slow it. But if history will “never die,” neither will the human 
desire to contain it in narrative.” 


Indeed, not history, nor violence, nor the Indian specters bred in the rotten 
roots of American desire will expire on Hannah’s watch. Instead, they 
remain coiled together, sometimes in livid postures of retribution or horror 
assembled around a core of Indigeneity associated with a putrid, huma- 
noid, Bigfootesque monster in a story like “Evening of the Yarp: A Report 
by Roonswent Dover,” and at other times with figures of excess fecundity 
and sexual gratification, as in the story “I'wo Things, Dimly, Were Going 
at Each Other,” where the aging protagonist takes a transfusion of Indian 
blood to regain his amorous potency.”* In “Mother Rooney Unscrolls the 
Hurt,” the title character (who reappears as Harry’s landlady in Geronimo 
Rex) takes a deathbed survey of her life; drawn clearly on that of Katherine 
Anne Porter’s Granny Weatherall, Mother Rooney’s reverie recalls sex with 
her husband “as he stands red and greasy as an Indian of naked insanity; his 
world, so slow and grinding.”” Indeed, because the worlds of Hannah’s 
characters habitually topple, Gilman suggests that “sex is one possible 
center that can hold, though never for long, requiring nearly incessant 
repetitions”; indeed, he avers, “no character is ever more than four pages 
from an act of fornication in any of Hannah’s narratives. Call it the impulse 
to life — ‘Homo erectus’ on the move through time.””° In this sense, the 
Indian too is the vital lifeblood of his characters, the primal energy driving 
them on to satisfy their endlessly rejuvenating and never fulfilled wants — 
another incarnation of the Lacanian desires embedded in the inaccessible 
Indigenous. 

Sex and the Indian together mark the progress of Hannah’s characters 
shuttling through time, navigating both the ruptures and the continuities 
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of American history. Perhaps his most dizzyingly history-haunted work 
(and character), Ray, for many critics “deepened the sense Hannah was up 
to something that could not be captured by the critical vocabulary of the 
southern and /or the modern.””” As Benjamin DeMott put it in his 
New York Times review, “You need new strategies, new arguments, new 
adjectives, new everything” to adequately capture the spirit of the novel.”° 
And yet, the basic situation here is consistent with what we have seen 
elsewhere in Hannah’s work: that of a profoundly unstable protagonist, 
crippled by dependency, alienation, and schizophrenia. Ray, who refers to 
himself often in the third person throughout, is a drug-addicted physician 
and poet in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. As Michael Spikes suggests, Ray is “more 
a conglomeration of selves than a self, more a patchwork of different 
persons than a person”;” he engages repeatedly in self-defeating and 
contradictory behavior, and sees himself in multiple historical registers — 
a hero of both the Vietnam and Civil Wars. As many critics have noted, 
Vietnam occupies a position of particular poignancy for southern writers, 
for whom the experience of humiliating defeat in Vietnam was “prefigured 
in the history of the South.”°° Spikes bucks the critical trend by suggesting 
that the “gargantuan confusion” of Ray’s narrator in fact belies an under- 
lying coherence, driven by Ray’s “desire for stability through his theory of 
verbal and visual representation.”™ In other words, he is more a writer than 
a doctor, or his creative impulses serve as his actual healing trade: he is an 
architect of the human mind and body sutured together in achronological, 
subversive ways. 

For DeMott, a key image in this extraordinary text is a cigar-store Indian 
in the backyard of Ray’s impoverished neighbors, the Hooch family. 
“Among many pleasures afforded by ‘Ray,’ DeMott writes, “I would 
single out the description of objects located in the foliage of a ravine behind 
the Hooch domicile. I particularly enjoyed an abandoned station wagon 
‘with [a] wooden Indian at the steering wheel now rotting off the fierce 
colors of its face.”** It is unclear how exactly this image constitutes 
a “pleasure”: the iconography and the grammar suggest that the Indian is 
himself — rather, itself — actively “rotting” off its own bright fortitude, the 
“rotten roots” and seductive motor oil of Never Die running aground here 
and decaying in a gully. When one of the Hooch girls dies — the most 
promising one, an aspiring singer, with whom Ray was having an extra- 
marital affair — the mother “raises a dreadful animal wail of fearful, 
unknown, soprano lamentation. But the wooden Indian in the station 
wagon never batted an eye” (R59). The full-bodied, incoherent grief of the 
bereft mother — just another of so many mourning parents in Hannah’s 
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work — resounds in a way that the Indian simply absorbs. Listing in 
a station wagon, ur-symbol of the suburban American family, the Indian 
can no longer be shocked or moved by its own demise. Most chilling is that 
this scene does not take place in the Hooch backyard at all but in the 
cemetery, suggesting that the two sites are transposable; the wooden Indian 
is everywhere, ubiquitous and imperturbable — Hannah’s own “artificial 
Indian” and lawn jockey staking claim on every patch of southern soil but 
refusing directions or deliverance. In an elegy for his dead daughter, 
Mr. Hooch moans: “Grief is / Looking at the wooden Indian where your 
little ones should be. / I bought a new color teevee” (R 90). The ghost rhyme of 
“teepee” with “teevee” accentuates the process of replication, where 
American lives now play out in the celluloid frames of modernity. 
Strangely, the Indian seems not just an inert symbol but a rude, if static, 
participant in the process of sublimation — a recipient of Hooch’s heartache 
over not just his dead daughter but all that the defunct station wagon 
might have carried. The wooden Indian is both an apt emblem of loss and, 
somehow, a guilty bystander in the palimpsestic world of teepees and 
teevees. The tacit scorn for the Indian here is palpable, along with perhaps 
a murmur of betrayal. 

Toward the end of his life and career, Hannah found religion, appar- 
ently following a vivid near-death experience while recovering from che- 
motherapy-induced pneumonia. In an interview for Oxford American 
magazine, he described this as “quite the realist’s dream”: 


with the awe and surprise that only a long-time anti-realist could know — in 
which Christ appeared to him, did not speak a word, but inspired Hannah 
to say, ‘You know, I haven’t paid you enough attention.’ After that, Hannah 
claimed, ‘I find [Christ] very solid and real inside myself, and I’m more 
attuned to him in my work.’”®? 


At the same time, as Graybill notes, Hannah’s later work demonstrates 
finally that “the real has receded beyond reach, and nothing, faith in God 
included, can bring it back.”** Indeed, Scott Romine suggests that 
Hannah’s last completed novel, Yonder Stands Your Orphan (2001), pro- 
blematizes the Real more than any of his previous works; it “stands as 
a culmination of Hannah’s concern with pathological mimicry, as an epic 
bracketing of clumsy, inarticulate humanism by representational systems 
that gravitate toward fantasy and abjection.”* In John Kachuba’s assess- 
ment, the characters — most of them middle-aged or elderly — are all “trying 
to grab something out of life before it is too late, something they can cling 
to, like torpedoed sailors desperately clutching onto flotsam, in an age in 
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which faith has no power and evil is everywhere present.”*° The villain in 
the novel, Man Mortimer, is, as one reviewer puts it, “everything that’s 
wrong with America rolled into one despicable exaggeration of the middle 
class, a single-minded clot of torpor bent on accumulating money, real 
estate, vehicles, sex and the illusion of power that comes with the 
goodies.”*” The sheriff Facetto “felt he reigned in a county which everyone 
of worth should have left decades ago, all breeds. He dealt with refuse, 
squatters, the ones gathered around their own nastiness, their own echoes, 
like night dogs.”** 

Indeed, Yonder Stands Your Orphan presents an unrelentingly miserable 
scene — a world as torpid and graceless as all of Hannah’s previous work — 
and yet, as Eric Miles Williamson concludes, Hannah nonetheless manages 
to find “dignity amid the squalor that is, ultimately, life.”*? In this final 
novel, “dignity” rests decidedly — perhaps exclusively — in an African- 
American veteran named John Roman: “I used to be a man,” he says. 
“People did what I said. I advanced under fire. I had dignity. I walked 
toward crowds with my head up. Now I hold hands with nonsense. Gnats of 
spite around my head. I do not know where the fight is or where to give up.” 
John’s wounded integrity comes partly from his status as a serviceman in 
Korea and Vietnam, but also, importantly, from his part-Chickasaw heri- 
tage: “he was proud of the Indian in his blood, and adored his wife, Bernice, 
who looked even more Indian than he did” (YS 24). The grammar of the 
sentence suggests that Bernice’s Indigenous appearance is not just incidental 
but prerequisite to John’s affection, his love for her part and parcel of his 
romance with the nobility of his ancestors. He takes intense pride in the 
rickety house he and Bernice buy: “He wasn’t just coming home. He was 
making a home, and his ass was going to be nailed to it. ... [He] could 
hardly believe his pleasure when he touched the doorknob of this, his own 
settlement” (YS 25). The colonial language here is pointed, a subterranean 
reterritorialization fueled by the aboriginal memory within a man who 
presents otherwise as “black” or “colored” throughout the text. Then 
Bernice is diagnosed with non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma — exactly the kind of 
cancer Hannah himself was struggling to overcome during the novel’s 
composition — and in her illness she “lost some weight and looked even 
more Indian now. Perhaps the last trace of the Natchez tribe. [John] was 
another sort of Indian partly, Chickasaw, lost in the South” (YS 165). Mere 
traces, fragments, and gaunt shadows, the couple’s Indigeneity is consonant 
with death, disease, and being “last” and “lost” in the South. The epilogue 
finds Bernice well, in remission, and Roman “loved God cautiously. He did 
not know how long this love would last” (YS 336). 
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It is impossible not to read these closing images as autobiographical 
admissions from the writer himself, with the fading Indian trace heralding 
a lifeline through the thickets of the post-slavery South and its narrative 
forms. As Ruth Weston observes, “Hannah is always writing about 
writing.”°° As fellow southern novelist Richard Ford has noted, 
Hannah’s “sentences had, among their teeming effects and emotions, 
a perilous feel; words running almost sedately at precipice-edge between 
sense and hysteria; verbal connectives that didn’t respect regular bounds 
and might in fact say anything.”®' Indeed, his writing shimmers with the 
exact qualities Harry so admires and fears in Geronimo: toeing the narrow 
precipice of history and the inarticulable, invoking the dark regions of 
human nature with intrepid boldness and hurt — driven by the freedom, 
one’s American birthright, and the Indigenous injunction to say and do 
anything in a valiant effort to stave off the nothing marking the blind 
caverns of history and modernity. 

Hannah’s characters call upon their Indians to say and do anything — to 
be everything all at once, it seems, and finally to be the taproot and the 
force of enlightenment in a corroded modernity that has subsumed them. 
But their diseased intimacy strikes too close to the heart, to the eye, and in 
the face of the white southerner. In the end, Hannah admits he cannot 
inhabit the Indian perspective, nor that of the African American, as both 
typify an experience for which he lacks “authority” — to attempt to write 
about them as others do would be to “write sentimentally, with atrocious 
nostalgia . . . this is real, this is earnest, this is poor . .. you know that panic 
for another life, because yours is empty?”?” In the vacancies of modernity, 
Indians point the way to the awful substance of history, but the view they 
proffer is dark, inscrutable, infected. In “Ride, Fly, Penetrate, Loiter,” Ned 
spots a Dalmatian dog and calls it “a miracle — it was truth and beauty like 
John Keats has in that poem. And I wanted a dog to redeem my life... . But 
[the Indians] wouldn’t help me chase it. They were too sick” (RF 36). Too, 
in “Evening of the Yarp,” a character being terrorized by the mythical Yarp 
“yelled to those Indians for help but they never even turnt around”” — nor, 
apparently, batted an eye, too sick and hardened to the terrors and 
mythologies of this world. 
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Conclusion 
The Puppet Show Is Not Over 


Can any southerner still speak for the earth in the old voice, the voice 
of Faulkner in “The Bear” ... ? If these hills are alive with stories, is 
someone listening? 

— Hal Crowther, Gather at the River 


The victory of good over evil is the ability to die. 
— Slavoj Zizek, Violence 


He never sleeps, he says. He says he’ll never die. 
— The Judge in Cormac McCarthy, Blood Meridian 


US southern literature is haunted by wraiths who refuse to die — and to stay 
dead — often despite their most fervent yearning and the social machinery 
commandeered to accomplish it. The trend of southern “undeadness” is 
rampant in television series, films, comic books, and a vibrant new wing of 
scholarship.” But if Zizek, channeling Lacan, is correct when he asserts that 
all life hinges on “an absolute striving that cannot ever be satisfied,” and 
that language itself embodies this “undead,” importunate, excessive, and 
violent desire, then the South’s seemingly peculiar horrors unearth a far 
more uncanny and immortal trajectory of modern civilization. We have 
never needed the spectral Indian more. 

In Living in the End Times, Zizek presents a vision of global capitalism 
headed ineluctably toward a zero-point of devastation: “Its ‘four riders 
of the apocalypse’ are comprised by the ecological crisis, the conse- 
quences of the biogenetic revolution, imbalances within the system itself 
(problems with intellectual property; forthcoming struggles over raw 
materials, food and water), and the explosive growth of social divisions 
and exclusions.”* Zizek’s prophetic hysteria appears urgent indeed, until 
we remember that civilizations in the grip of radical change and crisis 
seem always on the verge of apocalypse. The very horsemen he identifies 
could very easily describe the modern South’s calamitous responses to its 
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post-slavery, post-Reconstruction, global capitalist incursions. Characters 
like Faulkner's Addie Bundren and Porter’s Miranda succumb to the 
seductive invitations of death as deliverance from a landscape, economy, 
and social order riven by production, competition, and inequity. In the 
nightmarish cosmology of the New South, “evil” resides in the perforations 
of a violated world, an environment escapable only by certain expiration. 
The problem, of course, is that neither Addie nor Miranda can accomplish 
her heart’s desire; the horsemen commissioned to shepherd them there fall 
prey to the whimsy of human technologies, angry rivers, and mankind’s 
basest desires. While one woman’s putrefying corpse is imperfectly buried 
in the end, the other is resurrected to a life that reeks of death and despair. 
As Addie’s voice continues to narrate from the grave, Miranda’s extended 
life limps along in the vacancy of false promise. 

Their fates are ultimately the same, and both alert us to a world littered 
by reminders that evil will be continuously reborn, and that these New 
Southerners are mere emissaries of a human project begun in the settle- 
ment of the New World and incapable of extinction: Addie’s sons are 
Indian effigies, automatons of labor, and vessels of erotic violence — 
a collection of allegories that underscores the short road from Indigenous 
dispossession to economic colonization and errant brutality laid bare by 
the unblinking Barry Hannah. Likewise, Miranda’s ephemeral lover 
Adam, himself a delusion of original “good,” can offer her only an ineffec- 
tual teepee of fire and melting ice cream in the face of modernity’s fatal 
enlistments. In the texts we have examined here, and in myriad others, the 
crises of the New South partake of a trajectory as long and cruel as the 
settlement of this continent — a nightmare from which all are still trying to 
awake, and a fire as long and old and malevolent as the world itself. 

The readings offered here may have been, to some readers, tediously 
textual and frustratingly open-ended: journeys to knowledge and repair 
that continuously deny destination or fulfillment. The characters we have 
encountered are all in some ways broken, searching, and hungry, and their 
coordinates of sustenance return compulsively to racial demarcations and 
spiritual and material succor — the crumbling province of the mythical 
Indian kings who, because they are shattered too, fail spectacularly to 
transcend. The Indigenous episteme is by now an unalterable feature of 
the southern landscape, an emblem of both fetishized returns and the 
progressive disasters of human and ecological vulnerability. As Pat 
Conroy’s narrator confesses at the opening of his bestselling Prince of 
Tides: “My wound is geography. It is also my anchorage, my port of 
call”; in order to orient us in his private, Low Country landscape of wonder 
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and beauty as well as loss and humiliation, he recalls a juvenile error of 
shooting an eagle for fun, then being made by his father to wear a “crude 
Indian headdress” of the bird’s feathers: “I wore the headdress for weeks, 
until it began to disintegrate feather by feather. Those feathers trailed me in 
the hallways of the school as though I were a molting, discredited angel.”’ 
The lesson here is anything but straightforward, and the punishment is 
strikingly complex: like so many southern acts of witness we have explored, 
and so many still to confront, donning the Indian headdress is a peculiar 
inhabitation and “expiation of sin,”* one that implicates the Native even as 
it perversely honors it; that apologizes to the natural world at the same time 
that it dehumanizes and particularizes its perceived mascots; that falls 
apart, but leaves its traces all over our halls of learning and becoming; 
that steadies us in a geography of beauty and violence that at once wounds 
and anchors us. 

The Indian in American Southern Literature attempts to offer a new 
template for approaching the apocalyptic landscape of contemporary 
advanced capitalist America, where environmental, political, racial, and 
class crises tend to simmer in silos, and where the particular plight and 
relevance of Indians and Southerners remain outdated and incoherently 
discrete categories of stereotype. The ubiquity of Indigenous subtexts to 
a richly deconstructed vision of white southernness may render the South, 
in many ways, powerfully relevant rather than aberrant. No longer would 
the West be the privileged site of existential fantasies of freedom, the final 
resting place of the Indian and the locus of liberal resurrections, and the 
South the dark matter and deviation — twin histories being actively 
repressed in strange isolation. The revivified racial and economic crises of 
the new millennium are forcing such juxtapositions in new realms, if we 
have the framework for confronting them. 

In an early episode of the HBO series Westworld — a show featuring 
an eponymous Wild West-era theme park populated by robots — 
a human visitor asks one of the android “hosts” if she is real. “Well, if 
you can’t tell,” the host responds, “does it make any difference?” As 
virtual reality (VR) theorist John Bucher puts it, and as moments like 
this one in Westworld dramatize, “The age-old question — What does it 
mean to be human? — seems more relevant than ever before.”’ The series 
as a whole constantly encourages us to contemplate the nature and 
limits not just of humanity but of the world we have built, both within 
and beyond the ultra-stylized and scripted version of the theme park. 
These concerns are not only twenty-first-century ones; as Bucher 
reminds us, 
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The power of immersive narratives made Plato distrust the poets as a threat 
to the Republic. ... Huxley warns in Brave New World against the dangers 
of letting multisensory art diminish reason and eventually imagination. ... 
However, technologies including VR seem to offer a more intense level of 
immersion with fewer guardrails to protect those who might be more 
vulnerable to its dangers from flying off the tracks.° 


What the previous chapters have demonstrated, though, is how long and 
how profoundly we have been “off the tracks” in southern literary culture. 

Within the broader genre of VR and the immersive experience, the violent 
landscape of the West has held particular appeal, beginning in the latter half 
of the twentieth century — not surprisingly, given the continued zeal for the 
Hollywood Western that has dominated popular culture since the dawn of 
cinema. Westworld itself is a reboot of Michael Crichton’s 1973 film by the 
same name, starring Yul Brynner and James Brolin, which was followed by 
the sequels Futureworld (1976) and Beyond Westworld (1980). Even then, the 
notion of a participatory recreation of the Old West “experience” was not 
completely new to Americans: while they lacked Westworld’s android hosts 
and $1,000-a-day admittance (inflated to $40,000 in the 2016 series), 
entertainment complexes such as Disney’s “Frontierland” in Anaheim, 
California, and the “Frontier Village Amusement Park” in San José operated 
in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, offering visitors such attractions as burros, 
canoes, stagecoaches, railroads, and mule rides; a replica of an authentic 
Indian village; a rollercoaster called the Apache Whirlwind; and a Mark 
Twain riverboat cruising past a settler cabin on fire.’ The developing 
technology of the video-game and digital environments turned to these 
seductive templates in order to craft their early immersive experiences as 
well. As John Wills traces it, “the glorious ‘frontier West,’ as presented by 
artists such as Frederic Remington, fiction writers such as Zane Grey, and 
Hollywood directors such as John Ford, was fed into the modern computer 
and spat out in pixelized form.”® Such games engaged openly in stereotypes; 
Wills gives the example of the shooting game Cheyenne, which “featured 
a roster of jocular pretend villains and legendary Wild West heroes for 
players to engage. The fictitious, burlesque ‘Petticoat Floozies’ Lotta Love 
and Elvira rubbed shoulders with the Dalton Gang, while tomahawk- 
throwing ‘Apache Braves’ included Geronimo and Sitting Bull alongside 
Running Nose and Buffalo Breath.”? Deploying a character like Buffalo Bill 
seems, in Wills’s estimation, “eminently just,” because the “‘real’ William 
Frederick Cody had sponsored a blend of fact and fiction in his celebrated 
Wild West live shows at the end of the nineteenth century”; the video-game 
version simply “excelled in a similar enterprise 100 years later.”*° More 
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disturbingly, a “conscience-free conception of frontier life” — one where 
white settlers righteously fend off or retaliate against the savage Indians — 
began to infiltrate the genre, resulting in games like Custer’s Revenge, which 
was quickly classed as one of the most offensive titles in gaming history." Put 


simply, “the digital West ... emerged as a place structured and given 
meaning by violence. Action in the game almost always meant hostile 
exchange.”"* 


Today, a show like Westworld is inherently metatextual and critical of 
itself as a genre and phenomenon. Westworld’s founder, Ford, whose name 
is clearly meant to evoke the director John Ford, muses on his creation in 
a manner that points knowingly back to the creator of the show itself, and 
perhaps all creators, all Americans — “The park is not a business venture, not 
an entire park, but an entire world. We design every inch of it. Every blade of 
grass. In here, we were gods.”"* Media scholars have begun to ask serious 
questions about the ethical responsibilities and theological implications of 
those who engage in the making of and participation in these parallel worlds, 
places where one’s deepest desires — from sex to murder — can be exercised 
with impunity.’ Onto this basic template, Westworld creators Jonathan 
Nolan and Lisa Joy graft what one reviewer deems “a kind of uber-struggle 
for respect, autonomy, and self-definition that represents every oppressed 
person in the history of humanity, by using the hosts to stand in for all of 
them (and often explicitly coding them as such).”” Indeed, as Aaron Bady 
has pointed out, nearly every robot story has historically been an allegory for 
labor and the potential for a worker’s revolt, “about beings who are treated 
like machines, and about their resistance to the masters who dehumanize 
them.” At the same time, the genre of the Western is always a coded Civil 
War story — which is nothing if not America’s own greatest workers’ revolt — 
and an effort to heal a divided nation, reunited in a common quest for 
prosperity, and against a common enemy, the Indian. Accordingly, the two 
major communities roaming the periphery of Westworld are a group of 
Confederate soldiers and an Indian tribe. 

While Westworld begins with stereotypically savage depictions of the 
Native hosts — a fictional tribe called the Ghost Nation who viciously 
maraud, terrorize, and scalp settlers — as the series unfolds, we gradually 
become aware that these Indians are in fact keen actors at the center of the 
park’s mythology. A mysterious maze that seems somehow key to this 
alternative universe appears under the scalps of two Native characters, and 
Indigenous wisdom is peppered in gradually to begin forming a kind of 
subaltern robot worldview. And finally, it is a Ghost Nation member who 
“wakes up” and conceives of being trapped in the “wrong world,” signified 
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by a massive construction site and the image of a door that would lead one 
out of such a prison. Then, partway through Season 2, an entire episode 
(“Kiksuya”) was devoted to the experience of Akecheta — a Ghost Nation 
leader played by a Lakota Sioux actor — and even attempted to increase the 
“authenticity” factor by deploying the Lakota language throughout. Critics 
and viewers unanimously celebrated the show’s efforts to “flip the script” 
and to tell the story of Westworld ‘from an Indigenous perspective.”'” 
Many praised it as the season’s best and most moving episode to date, 
celebrating the choice to cast a “real,” talented Indian actor in a central role 
and to painstakingly supply him with a narrative, past, humanity, and even 
language. Most of all, viewers seemed giddy that the Indians, after all, 
might be the ones with the key to — may even be the original engineers of — 
the mysterious map of the park, in a move both satisfyingly appropriate 
and utterly nonsensical. Capping off this crescendo of empowerment, near 
the end of Season 1, members of the Ghost Nation singlehandedly wipe out 
the Confederate contingent (known as the “Confederados,” with head- 
quarters at “Fort Forlorn Hope”), thus elevating the original, hardier Lost 
Cause over the other. 

It is easy to get tangled up in the layers of fabrication here and to be seduced 
by the show’s efforts to rescue Native Americans from their particularly 
entrenched histories of cultural appropriation and mythologies — indeed, to 
make them the heroes, architects, and escape artists of the puppet show, and to 
somehow redeem the broader American narrative along the way. But if the 
show is intended partly to remind us of the conscriptions and inequities of 
human civilization, and of the unending oppression of workers and racial 
others, then why and how could Indians logically escape this otherwise 
totalizing system — and why are so few people asking this question? As we 
have seen throughout this study, Indigenous exceptionalism lingers in the 
American imagination as a confounding perplex: a contradiction between 
encapsulating the concealed horrors of national origins and an uncanny, 
transcendent vehicle for wisdom, catharsis, and deliverance. The Indians are 
always doomed, and yet they always manage to rise above as well — a paradox 
that the American narrative desperately needs and clings to, particularly when 
basic concepts like humanity and reality have become the slipperiest of con- 
ceits. Despite how acutely we might want to rescue the Indian from the 
heterotopias of modernity, these texts remind us again and again that these 
imaginative sites are the beginning and the end of our realities. 

In many ways, the paradigmatic shift toward a culture of virtual reality 
merely literalizes our long detention within a system where “the Other is 
deprived of its Otherness,” where “reality itself [is] deprived of its 
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substance, of the hard resistant kernel of the Real”; at the end of this 
process of virtualization, Zizek argues, “we begin to experience ‘real reality’ 
itself as a virtual entity.”’? In this most American future and plotline, the 
Indian bursts forth briefly from the script of colonial history to redeem 
a broken nation; the US South, by contrast, is immortalized in the breach. 
Plantation tours have long been the crown jewel of southern tourism, 
allowing mostly white visitors to imagine what it might have been like to 
live in antebellum grandeur; one African-American visitor recalls making 
the docent nervous, stumbling over the words “enslaved men and women” 
and finally admitting that the house’s current owners preferred if she did 
not talk about slavery. Such stylized reiterations and radical revisions of the 
historical narrative have obvious intentions; other omissions or slants may 
be less overt and have more to disclose about ideological mystification or 
entrenched stereotypes. George Saunders takes brilliant aim at such enter- 
prises in his acclaimed collection CivilWarLand in Bad Decline (1996), 
where the motif of the theme park reappears incessantly — it is Saunders’s 
way of suggesting that the future is, as Jay McInerney puts it, “a cleaned- 
up, Astroturfed version of history, complete with tour guides and artificial 
trout streams.”*° Of course, the past incessantly returns to disrupt these 
manufactured idylls, often in the form of restive ghosts. In the collection’s 
title story, first published in a 1992 issue of the Kenyon Review, the “ghostly 
McKinnon family” that owned the park’s land in the 1860s remain, 
“wandering around at night looking dismayed.” When they wander too 
close to their death-site, they are “compelled to act out again and again the 
last minutes of their lives”: the husband scything his daughters and wife to 
death and then “blowing out his brains,” then “shouting for forgiveness . . . 
that he’s just a man ... that hatred and war made him nuts” (CBD 155). 
While the McKinnons appear entombed in these horrific repetitions of 
history, at the end of the story the protagonist is running alongside them, 
and while the ghost family “pass through the retaining wall,” he runs 
straight into it, knocked unconscious and then hacked to bits by one of 
his subordinates on a homicidal rampage (CBD 155). 

In the end, it is the contemporary human who is trapped and condemned 
to history’s bashing reiterations, not the ghost or the robot. As Saunders’s 
protagonist lays dying, he sees with “perfect knowledge . .. the man I could 
have been, and the man I was, and then everything is bright and new and 
keen with love and I sweep through [the killer’s] body, trying to change him, 
trying so hard, and feeling only hate and hate, solid as stone” (CBD 155). In 
many ways, the story is ultimately about these “stone” walls of human 
freedom, the utter inability to touch or change another individual, and the 
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often condescending presumptiveness of attempting to do so — man’s 
solipsism and alienation imposed here as a kind of brutal hacksaw through 
the cords of desire and empathy. The relative privilege of the narrator, an 
apparently middle-class white man charged with maintaining the park’s 
historical accuracy, belies his utter ineffectuality: stuck in rank as “a lowly 
Verisimilitude Inspector, for nine years with no promotions,” with a car 
payment, two children, and a wife who is openly cheating on him (CBD 
143). He facilitates an immersive experience whose burnished historicity is 
explicitly linked not to the past but to the boomerang of the future: “there’s 
this cornball part where [visitors] sit in this kind of spaceship and supposedly 
get blasted into space and travel faster than the speed of light and end up in 
1865” (CBD 146). All roads forward lead back to the Civil War, it seems — 
but, importantly, at the conflict’s bitter end, the triumphal moment of 
emancipation and national exculpation. Indeed, revisiting history with the 
illusion of autonomy is paramount: “We distribute the slave and Native 
American roles equitably among racial groups,” the narrator reports. 
“Anyone is free to request a different identity at any time” (CBD 146). It 
is this apparent “freedom” to change identities that separates the “real” 
history from its reconstitution — and yet, such liberty has always been the 
most enduring artifice of all, the space where realities are made and tested 
over and over again, producing the same hollow forms and dead ends. 

The South, steeped in its uniquely discomposing histories, nostalgia, 
and fierce emancipatory will, continues to be a particularly haunted site for 
such revisions — a place where the stunning freedoms of American oppor- 
tunity propel us into the stone walls of our own heterotopias. Where we are 
always already psychically mortgaged to national ideals of ascent and 
accumulation contingent upon violence, oppression, and exclusion — in 
debt to the structures of opportunity that fail to pay or to fulfill. Where we 
collide again and again with the Indigenous idea and ideal at the inception 
of these histories and also at their vanishing point: the thing that signifies 
both the primal errors and losses of settlement and the uncanny hope we 
cannot yet relinquish. More than ever, we are acutely aware of both our 
hyperreality and our hungers — and yet, we are not quite savvy enough to 
liberate the archetypal Indian from our most self-serving fantasies. They 
are, simply, an indispensable part of the performance. 


The Wide World of Darkness 


By way of an ending — but one that opens suggestively onto the rich 
opportunities for continuing the theme of this study — I turn briefly to 
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an extraordinary recent work that engages nearly all of these themes. Karen 
Russell’s debut novel, Swamplandia?* — short-listed for the 2012 Pulitzer 
Prize — centers on an eponymous alligator-wrestling theme park run by the 
Bigtree family in the Florida Everglades. As the novel opens, the business is 
in shambles after the death of the mother, Hilola, from cancer; the 
remaining family — the father, whom the kids call “Chief,” and teenagers 
Kiwi, Osceola (nicknamed “Ossie”), and narrator and protagonist Ava — 
struggle to recuperate both family and livelihood after the loss of the park’s 
star and matriarch. Chief takes regular trips to the mainland to earn 
money; Kiwi leaves to work at a competitor’s theme park, “The World 
of Darkness”; Ossie wanders the swamps at night “dating” ghosts; and Ava, 
the youngest at thirteen, is left behind, trying to keep the place together 
and to nurse a strange red alligator hatchling that she has secreted away. 
The story’s climax comes when Ossie elopes with the ghost of 
a Depression-era dredgeman named Louis Thanksgiving, and Ava goes 
on a journey to rescue Ossie from what she believes to be the underworld, 
guided by a strange Bird Man who shows up on the family property 
one day. 

It is no secret to anyone — neither readers nor the characters themselves — 
that the Bigtrees are playing Indian unreflectively and unapologetically. 
“Although there was not a drop of Seminole or Miccosukee in us,” Ava 
reports, “the Chief always costumed us in tribal apparel for the photo- 
graphs he took. He said we were ‘our own Indians” (S/6). He even rewrites 
the family history at will, lodging the records in the on-site Bigtree 
Museum: “Certain artifacts appeared or vanished, dates changed and old 
events appeared in fresh blue ink on new cards beneath the dusty exhibits, 
and... You had to pretend like the Bigtree story had always read that way” 
(S/32). The Bigtrees are, in fact, the white descendants of a coal miner from 
Ohio, Ernest Shedrach. After losing his job at a pulp mill in 1932, Shedrach 
fled with his wife to the then-wild lands of south Florida, changing his 
name to “Sawtooth Bigtree” to evade his old boss to whom he owed 
a sizable debt. The new identity is a cover, but Ernest clearly embraces 
the opportunity for a rebirth of sorts, an escape from the “pitiful wages,” 
ringing ears, and “bleached vision caused by blinking into the chemicals” 
for so many years (S/ 31). He chooses the name “Sawtooth” in honor of the 
island’s sedge, and “Bigtree” appealed to him with its “root-strong,” 
Indigenous sound (S/ 31); in one swift act of self-reclamation, he and his 
descendants are reborn as Natives. On a tiny, swampy island in the 
Everglades reachable only by ferry, the Shedrachs-cum-Bigtrees effectively 
function as proxies for America’s second-wave settlement of weary 
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pioneers, looking to flee the hardscrabble industrialism of the early twen- 
tieth century in the wild, purchasing a “hundred-acre waste” marketed 
thapsodically by northern realtors as the “American Eden” (S’ 31). There, 
they launch a gator-wrestling dynasty — a vocation with an illustrious 
Indigenous pedigree, particularly among local Seminoles. They “go 
Native” in an utterly pragmatic, shrewdly entrepreneurial, and uniquely 
American manner. 

The Everglades have often been deemed America’s last frontier, wild and 
untouched well after the closing of the western frontier. As Michael 
Grunwald describes in The Swamp, the vast wetland is an unambiguous 
national treasure, capable of inspiring broad bipartisan support for mea- 
sures to preserve and restore it; it is, he claims, “the ecological equivalent of 
motherhood and apple pie,” and he recalls an episode of NBC’s The West 
Wing in which an aide said that the most popular thing the president could 
do for the environment would be to “Save the Everglades.”*? Of course, 
this was not always the case: in the early days of its discovery, the swamp 
was deemed a “useless bog” that needed to be drained and developed. 
Today, Grunwald reports, the Everglades are a “tattered battlefield”: half 
are “gone”; the other half “is an ecological mess.”** Russell dramatizes this 
period with the story of Louis Thanksgiving, a member of a WPA dredge 
crew whose continued involvement with the Civilian Conservation Corps 
ends up executing the opposite of “conservation” — it is, for the human 
worker seeking to conquer a hostile environment, pure destruction. This 
work is continued by the Army Corps of Engineers in the 1940s with its 
“Drainage Project,” which involved sprinkling the area with the seeds of 
melaleuca plants that would grow kudzu-like for generations, strangling 
the Everglades’ ecosystem into submission for agricultural development (S/ 
96). The project failed, but the melaleucas remain, and the Bigtree girls 
routinely go on missions to “massacre” them: “we were tree warriors,” Ava 
says (S!97, italics added). As Russell told an interviewer, 


A lot of this book grew out of my sense that I had arrived a little late for the 
party, that a few generations ago . . . the Everglades was a wonderland. I grew 
up in a time when there was an increased consciousness of phosphor solution 
and development. . . [a] reckoning with the past twenty years of development 
and its consequences. So I think it must always be the case that you are in the 
shadow of an Eden that was more spectacular than your own.” 


Part of Russell’s requisite symbology, then, is to make the melaleuca an 
“exotic invasive species” (S/8, 96) — an analogy that Ava also applies to “that 
exotic invasive species of business, the World of Darkness” (S/76) — planted 
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conjointly by the federal government and the consumer marketplace, with all 
human denizens rendered autochthonous. Indeed, the contemporary Bigtrees 
merely consider themselves every bit as “indigenous” as any humans, Indian or 
otherwise, in the Ten Thousand Islands, where the Calusa Indians had long 
been extinguished and even the Seminoles were settlers, a reconstituted tribe of 
Creek migrants and refugees (5/239). Russell recalls conducting research for the 
novel and reading about the Indian Wars: “I had always sort of thought that 
the Seminole Indians were indigenous Indians,” she says, “that they had been 
there since time immemorial. Somehow in our school we weren't given the 
information that they were chased down there from Georgia during the Indian 
wars, so all of this was interesting to me. As a resident of Florida, I hadn’t 
known any of it.””° 

At one level, then, Russell’s Bigtree clan is just another typical Florida — 
indeed, American — family, unaware of the local Indigenous histories; more 
importantly, though, they find history itself irrelevant to their current 
plight: they envision themselves as just another “free and ancient swamp 
tribe” at the risk of being next displaced by the next wave of colonial- 
capitalist incursions (S/32). “I remember clearly the first time I saw the face 
of our enemy,” Ava recalls (S/ 12). A television commercial advertises it 
from a black screen with a booming voice announcing, 


“The World of Darkness comes to Loomis!” I was glued to the set: plaid- 
vested schoolchildren lined up to enter the gaping doors of what appeared to 
be a giant amusement park. The camera followed them down a narrow 
walkway — the “Tongue of the Leviathan!” an announcer called it. The 
tongue appeared to be a sort of thirty-foot electric-traction escalating slide, 
covered in sponge and pink mesh, visibly slick; it gulped whole grades of 
kids into the park. ... For a few seconds the screen went black again and the 
TV speakers burbled with “cetaceous noises of digestion.” The schoolkids 
screaming “We love the World!” on somebody’s cue disappeared down 
a neon tube. (S/ 13) 


Another reference to Hobbes, whose Leviathan laid out the philosopher’s 
treatise on statecraft, underwritten by the social contract and the rule of the 
absolute sovereign, gives the corporate franchise a quality of hegemonic, 
brute inevitability delivered into the “green checkerboard of suburban 
lawns”; “Can the World of Darkness really do that, Chief?” Ava asks her 
dad. “Move right into the middle of the city?” (S/13). But Chief, angry and 
defensive, ridicules the whole enterprise — “Who is going to pay a day’s 
wage to slide down a damn tongue?” — and warns Ava not to go “falling for 
that bullcrap. . .. You go touch your Seth’s belly scales and remind yourself 
who’s got the real leviathans” (S! 13). 
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The “real” beasts of the sea, the alligators are all named “Seth,” because 
“tradition is important,” Chief says; collectively, they become a “primordial 
monster” to rival the Leviathan, famed biblical sea creature (S/ 6). Naming 
them all “Seth” endows them with a similarly primeval character — Seth was 
the third son of Adam and Eve, born to replace the slain Abel — even as it 
tames and domesticates their monstrosity. Seth is an obedient son, and he 
restores the line from which humankind will issue; he is a mysterious figure in 
the Bible about whom little is told, but according to Elie Wiesel’s interpreta- 
tion, “We are all his descendants, states the Midrash. It strains to reassure us. 
In case we were afraid to be Cain’s descendants and inheritors of his original 
sin, the Midrash tells us, all the descendants of Cain will perish in the Flood, 
but not those of Seth. The proof: We are here to tell his story.”’” The Bigtrees’ 
alligators represent primal man incarnate, and as such, they are seemingly 
omnipotent — “pure appetite in a leather case,” the Chief reminds Ava, 
hanging signs around the property that “brag” rather than warn: “THE 
ALLIGATOR IS AN ANACHRONISM THAT CAN EAT YOU! 
A SETH IS A 180 MILLION YEAR VETERAN OF OUR PLANET?!” 
(S/16). The Bigtrees adopt not just their costumes but their survival strategies 
from “the best Seminole wrestlers” — namely, “peacocking weakness”: the 
“feather with which you tickled your tourists; it was your weakness that pinned 
the tourists to their seats. They saw the puny size of you versus your alligator. 
They saw that you could dose” (S/ 18-19). As recently as 1983, the Miami Herald 
reviewed a popular Seminole alligator-wrestling show, noting “That is the 
draw of alligator wrestling, the danger, the lurking possibility that the alligator, 
instead of just lying there, will do something about the man on his back.””* 

What the Bigtrees offer, as do the famous Seminole wrestlers, is the 
spectacle of human triumph. They are not playing Indian so much as 
playing human, reenacting over and over again the victory of “our species” 
(S! 17) against the uncanny embodiment of pure, primordial hunger and 
violence — the reflection, indeed, of ourselves at our most primitive and 
powerful: as Indians. Russell magnifies this theme by including the birth of 
a red Seth — an unprecedented arrival, a “red monster” (S/ 61) whose 
uncommon color at first alarms Ava, “like a disease” that might rub off 
on her own skin (S/59). Ava not only comes to embrace the creature — her 
“lovely ruby girl” (S/ 61) — but secretes away and protects her. “I felt very 
certain that she was going to die,” Ava thinks. “That nothing born this 
color could live for long in the open air” (S! 60). Moved by fear, Ava 
becomes superstitious, telling herself, “Jf you tell anyone about the red 
alligator, she will die or disappear” (S! 61). Significantly, this Indigenous 
relic survives against all logic — but only until Ava sacrifices it to save her 
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own life while fleeing from a mysterious Bird Man who befriends and then 
betrays and rapes her — a man who passes himself off as a quasi-Indian, 
replete with Indigenous wisdom and in a skiff built on an “old Seminole 
blueprint” (S/237). As Christopher Rieger has pointed out, the Bird Man’s 
character draws on a composite cache of Indigenous folklore, only to 
underscore in the end the pernicious distortions of Native culture demon- 
strated throughout the novel.”? Ava hurls the “real” thing at the impostor 
as he pursues her through the swamp, creating a diversion that allows her to 
escape, though she loses the red Seth in the process. But she receives 
something better in the exchange: in her harrowing journey back home, 
her entire body is “dyed a black-maroon from the tannins” in the swamp — 
“at last Pd turned the color of a real Indian,” she marvels (S/ 342). 

Russell creates a world where such magic seems endemic, yet is also the 
derivative of industry — a labored illusion crafted for economic survival. 
Indeed, part of the coming-of-age process in this novel seems to be reckoning 
with the terrible, mundane realities behind the fecund landscape of dreams 
that functions edenically for Americans worn down by industrial develop- 
ment, debt, and depression. In this way, the novel invites history and fantasy 
together to blaze an illuminating path into the Bigtrees’ befuddled present: 
indeed, Louis Thanksgiving’s apocryphal story uncannily echoes Sawtooth 
Bigtree’s own arrival narrative. Like Sawtooth, Louis flees the Midwest, 
“bruised” and undone by hard labor (S/ 135), and remakes himself in the 
swampy frontier of southern Florida: he falls in with a WPA dredge crew, 
working side by side with men of all races and backgrounds — a veritable 
“fraternity” of the American working class (S/138) — until a horrible accident 
kills Louis and several of his mates. Louis’s European ancestry, like the 
Shedrach name, had already been cast aside by the miracle of his birth: he 
was “born dead” to an immigrant mother who died during childbirth, yet he 
revived miraculously and was thus christened “Thanksgiving.” In his name is 
encoded the fictional harmony of the European settler and the Indigenous 
host, the narrative of rebirth and the particularly American delusion of 
consecrated beginnings. Louis does not survive in the way that Sawtooth 
does, but this seems the point: his story functions as parable about the costs 
of such an existence, the illusion of a life sustained by fantasy and foolhardi- 
ness and the haunting limits of America’s multicultural fantasies. Osceola — 
named after yet another migrant, a mixed-blood Indian originally from 
Alabama and previously known as Billy Powell — sets out to wed herself to 
a ghostly idea, allegory, and promise. 

The pivot point here, for both Thanksgiving/America and Osceola/ 
Swamplandia!, is the age-old trap of the Indigenous: the perception that 
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“going Native” might deliver one from the noxious atmosphere of industry. 
When the “lone Indian” on Louis’s crew, Euphon Tigertail, is beaten by the 
Everglades’ severe environment and decides to leave, he urges Louis to escape 
with him: “You'll go in there and never come out,” he warns. But Louis stays 
on, with no past or people to reclaim him, thinking, “How could you make 
a mistake when you had one option?” (S/ 138). Russell underscores here the 
poverty of choice that fuels the American Dream, leaving seemingly one path 
to survival. As an allegory, Louis’s story suggests that Euphon Tigertail was 
right all along: the Indian instinct for preservation is one’s lifeline through 
the American wasteland of “progress” — a place where you go in and “never 
come out.” The catch, however, is that there is nowhere else to go. Indeed, 
what depletes the Bigtree family most is not the demise of the island 
ecosystem, but that of their tourist enterprise — which, to their grave folly, 
they see as one and the same. The crumbling of the Swamplandia! empire 
depletes the family that has overidentified with it: Ava watches Kiwi’s body 
deteriorate, “robbed of actual matter” (S/ 67), and sees herself “evaporating” 
too (S! 167). Kiwi defines the phenomenon as “convection”: “the rapid 
cooling of a body in the absence of all tourists” (S/ 236). Significantly, 
Kiwi plumps up once on the mainland, eating fast food and accumulating 
“girlish hips” (S/! 275). Ossie’s response, too, is to consume — in large 
quantities, senselessly and irrepressibly — grains of rice, sticks of butter, 
heads of cauliflower, frozen steaks, and “Pick Up Club” meals — foods 
packaged, processed, and shipped from the mainland. (It is presumably no 
accident either that her love interest bears the name of the American holiday 
associated with gorging oneself silly in a ceremony of patriotism and plenty.) 
Together, the Bigtree children demonstrate physically the fateful progress of 
consumer capitalism and the (literally) haunting reminder of our American 
romance with the feast. Without the energy and profits of their business 
enterprise, they shift modes to pure and voracious consumerism, their bodies 
hungry for more and more “Burger Burger” and “Pick Up Club” satiation. 

Russell’s hope in all this seems to lie with Ava, who believes more 
romantically that the cure is neither money, nor tourists, nor food, but 
“touch or speech with another human” (S/ 236). This cure becomes more 
and more elusive as she is slowly abandoned by the entire family, and is 
ultimately drawn to the gypsy Bird Man, finding comfort in touching him 
and imagining that he might love her. The very etymology of her own name — 
“Ava,” from the Latin avis, for bird — parallels his and implies an unexpected 
kinship. He spouts his swamp wisdom gleaned from gator hunters, moon- 
shiners, and Indians alike: “Nobody can get to hell without assistance, kid” 
(S! 183). The most wounding revelation of all is that this fake Indian rapist 
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seems to be right: that is, the fatal logic in this book suggests that human 
companions might be our salvation when, in fact, they are frequently our 
ruin. Literally, Ava thinks the Bird Man is assisting her in getting to hell — or 
to the fabled entrance to the underworld, which is, importantly, marked by 
a pair of ancient Calusa Indian mounds. The Bird Man navigates this 
Indigenous terrain with apparent ease: he is not an Indian per se, but he 
lives and dresses like one, and with his makeshift Seminole craft and naviga- 
tional system, he leads her directly into the portals of fantasy. Predictably, 
their mission soon implodes — the “underworld” is emphatically alive, Ossie is 
nowhere to be found, and the Bird Man takes advantage of Ava’s desire for 
intimacy by sexually assaulting her. 

Like so many American and southern authors, Russell makes her char- 
acters dance between these poles of faith and despair. In the twenty-first 
century, this is no longer a strictly racial or a regional compulsion, but 
a human one; yet, we still reach habitually for Indigenous icons and 
parables as guides into both the lessons of history and the alienations of 
modernity. Ava never tells anyone about the “miraculous hatchling” (S/ 
396) and after some time 


can’t seem to draw a stable picture of [her] in my mind’s eye anymore — it feels 
like trying to light a candle ona rainy night, your hands cupped and the whole 
wet world conspiring to snatch the flame away from you. But in a dream 
I might get to see the part of the swamp where her body washed up, bloated 
and rippling, or where she escaped to, ifthe dream was beautiful. (S!396-397) 


In the end, Russell seems no less immune than her characters to the power of 
the “dream,” the miracle, the antidote to being consumed whole by a world 
of darkness and hunger and rape, even if the fable leaves us “bloated and 
rippling” or, like Ossie, drugged and docile and “paralytic” in the end (S/ 
395). Ossie and the red alligator are plainly ambassadors of Indigeneity’s 
promise, one from the past and one from the future, but the mystery and 
hope of both are snuffed out by the counterfeit cures — institutional and 
criminal — of the wet, dark world. She becomes “black-maroon,” the vaunted 
color of “a real Indian,” and yet also the black, mixed, tangled, Osceola 
version of collapsed southern histories and identities. 

The only member of the Bigtree family to buck the ruse is Kiwi; embar- 
rassed by the family’s Indigenous masquerade, he declares, “I’m a Not- 
Bigtree. A Not-Indian. A Not-Seminole. A Not-Miccosukee,” but owning 
the negation of the negation, as Jameson might say, produces only “a 
whistling fear, a feeling not unlike agoraphobia” — the precise opposite of 
the “torment” Harry Monroe feels “plastered” on a narrow rim of rock in the 
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Arizona desert by Navajo Ben’s words. There is no outlet, no rescue, in either 
the wide open plain of American opportunity, the delusion of whiteness, or 
the narrow, dark Indian antidote; all Kiwi knows is that “white” is “a word in 
which one single person could never survive” (S! 208). The Bigtrees are 
a tribe of necessity, then, a group of suffering individuals who cannot endure 
either alone or together. The true loss of the Swamplandia! show is its 
spectacle of triumph and the catharsis of power, however fraudulent: it 
was, again, “your weakness that pinned the tourists to their seats,” Ava 
knows — the possibility that “you could Jose.” In their desperate attempt to 
“win” — on stage, seven days a week — the Bigtrees betray the debilitating 
human need to validate one’s pain and vulnerability, “under siege” by 
material forces and enemies, and to fight desperately to prevail. 

Ultimately, Swamplandia! is too far in the red to survive. The Bigtree 
family begins a new life on the mainland, but Ava knows that they will 
never quite be free. In the closing line of the book, she cannot help but 
recall “this cardboard clock [we used to have on Swamplandia!] and you 
could move the tiny hands to whatever time you wanted, NEXT SHOW 
AT __:__ O'CLOCK!” (S/397). Russell emphatically reminds us, as do so 
many contemporary southern authors, that this new historicity is keyed to 
the needs and desires of its actors — a spinning set of hands on a dial, with 
the power to perform, co-opt, and stage power, affect, and connectivity. 
But who, ultimately, is pulling the strings? At its core, this is a perennially 
American drama of agency that finds its most extreme iterations in the 
tangle of southern and Indian settlement histories: we may borrow from 
the past, from the trauma of others, to give shape, color, race, and auto- 
chthony to a rage that is expressly contemporary, and disarmingly anon- 
ymous, in ways we cannot abide. Like Russell’s twinned emblems of Indian 
ghosts and gators, whose bodies are veritable mausoleums of historical 
tenacity and viciousness, southern bodies contain volumes of historical 
memory that threaten to erupt, devour, return, and penetrate the living; 
more often, though, it is the heterotopic hyperreality of the present that 
eats us alive — like the “Tongue of Leviathan,” our entry into the worlds we 
hunger for, build, despise, and love, where we go to live and vanish all at 
once. 
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